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_ the ode; & a writer SE 3 PER bie 
maateriaie from the beſt authorities C 
In the year of the Greeks 1292, (A. D. 
4 891), there livedat! the village of Najar, © 
e in theenvirons of Koufa, an old man, who, 
4 frbm his faſtings, his continual prayers, 
„ his poverty, paſſed for a ſaint: ſeve- 
al of the common people declaring them- 
40 ſelves his- partizans, he ſelected from 
3 among them twelve diſciples to propagate 
e doctrine. But che commandant of the 
Foe 0-8 place, alarmed at his proceedings, ſeized 
« the old man, and-confined him in priſon. 
F this reyerſe of fortune, his ſituation ex- 
5 « cited- the pity of a girl who was ſlave to 
ee the goaler, and ſhe determined to give 
him his liberty; an opportunity ſoon 
offered 10 effect her deſign- One day, 
hen the goaler was! gone to bed intoxi- 
en and in a profound ſleep, ſhe gent 
bock dhe keys from under his pillow, 
. ani, aſter opening the door to the old 
ee man, returned them to their place un- 
| A perceived by her maſter : the next day, 
wWoöen the godler went to viſit his priſoner, 
=_ en Be des extremely aſtoniſhed at * 


| my, 458 e Aﬀiabi, Bun e oriental,” EN 
& . 


\ o 1 - — 79 * ” 
*s 4 "5 * £94, - n R 45 F . n W : as 7 A 4 . : * 
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e had; made his eſcape, and the more. fo 
« ſince. he could perceive no marks of 
violence. He therefore judiciouſſy con- 
* cluded. he-ha 
cx .and .cagerly {ſpread the report, to avoid the 

. reprehenſion he merited; the old man, on 
e the other hand, aſſerted the ame thing to 
2 his diſciples, and preached his doctrines 

<. With more earneſtneſs than ever. He 


5 kor Ty S 3 , 3 = 5 


been delivered. by an angel, 


5 4 N a book, in which; among other :- 


« things, he fays: I ſuch @ one, of the village 
% Naſar, bee ſeen Chriſt who is the word 1 
, God, zubo is Abmad, ſon .of Mohammad, for 
© of Hangfa, of the race of Al; who alſo is 
<«<.' Gabriel, and be ſaid to mer Thou art he who 
© readeth, (with: under/ftanding, ] tbou art the 


e man who ſpeaketh truths thou art the camel - 


& ahh preſerueth, the faithful from .norath ; 
0 thou art the beaft which carrieth their bur- 
4 * then; thou art the (Holy) Spirit, and Jobn, 
. _theſon of Zachary, Go, and preach to nen that 
1 they make four genuflettjons in praying; tuo 


. before the rig of the ſun, and two before his 


8 « ſetting, turning their faces towards Feruſalem: 
* and let tem ſay, three times: God Almighty, 
« God moſt high, God moſh great 5. det them ob- 
b Nie ins wy the RE, and third feſtival; let 
e BY 2 F 5 


| 


1 nn. = . ** 


1 f * 
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3 two days annually ; let lem hor 


ce. Waſh the prepuce, nor drink beer, but at "much © 


te cine as they think proper; an, laſtly; let them 
* abſtain from the fleſh of carnivorous animals. 
This old man, paſſing into Syria, propa- 
„ gated his opinions among the lower orders 
of the country people, numbers of whom 


=. believed in him. And, after a few years, 


c he went away, and e e OT what | 
© became of him 
Such was the origin of theſe Anfarians, who 


EAR, for the moſt part, inhabitants of the 
mountains before mentioned. A little more 


than a century after this, the cruſaders, carry- 
ing the war into theſe countries, and march- 
ing from Marrah, along the Orontes, towards 
Lebanon, fell in with ſome of theſe Na- 
reans, a great number of whom they flew: 


William of Tyre 79, who reports this fact, 


confounds them with the #faffns, and poſ- 


ſibly they might have reſembled each other; 
as to what he adds, that the F ranks, as well 
as the Arabs, employed the term af/a/ſins, 
without being able to give any account of its 
or: N it is a enn ee Golution- 5 


1 N - 
© Ld. xx. chap. 30 3 Cod 9s 
« ſaſſin 
F 4 * 
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4 rain {c), in the vulgar Arabic, Aale "Rob- 
bers of the might; perſons who lie in ambuſh to 


Lull; and is ſtill underſtood in this ſenſe at 
Cairo, and in Syria; for which reaſon it 
was applied to the Bätenians, who flew: by 
ſurprize. The cruſaders, who happened to be 


Syria at the time this practice was moſt fre- 


quent, muſt have adopted the uſe of the term 


in queſtion. What they have related of the 


old man of the mountain, is in conſequence 


of an improper tranſlation of the phraſe | 
5 Shaik-el-Djebal, which fignifies Lord of the 
mountams; the title the Arabs gave to the 


; chief of 'the:Bitenians, whoſe refidence was 


to the eaſt of RKourd- eſtan, e e 


. the anciegt Media. 
The Anſaria are; as I FRY Gai? divided 
into ſeveral tribes or ſects; among which 
we diſtinguiſh the Shamſia, or adorers of the 
ſun; the Kelbia, of worſhippers of the dog- 


and the Kadmouſia, who, as I am aſſured, 
pay a particular homage to that part in 


2 nen which correſponds to the 1 49. 
WS | Mr. 


| by” The A 8995 an . 6 beet to kin, to | 
aſlaflinate, to liſten, to ſurprize z bag the pron haſſas is , 


2 not to be found in Golius. - 


(len ire, likewiſe, that they hol nota a: 
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contradicted, both by t 
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M. Niebuhr, to hem the ſune Elf. 


cumſtances were related as to me, could not 


believe them, becauſe, ſays he, it is not pro- 
Hable that mankind ſhould % far _ 
themſelves; but this mode of ir Me 


tions, which proves how capable the Ns Þ 


* 


mind is of the moſt extravagant exceſſes, and 


tries, eſpecially of the eaſtern world, where 


we meet with a degree of ignorance: and cre- 
dulity ſufficient to receive the moſt palpable 
abſurdities. The whimſical - ſuperſtitions I 


have mentioned, may the rather be believed | 
ſtill to exiſt among the Anſaria, as they ſeem 


to have been preſerved there by a regular 
tranſmiſſion from thoſe antient times in 


vrhich they are known to have prevailed. 
Hiſtorians remark that, notwithſtanding the 
vicinity of Antioch, Chriſtianity penetrated 


with the greateſt difficulty into theſe coun- 
tries; very few proſelytes were made here, 


even after the reign of Julian: and from that 


ed ies, in which, aſing certain Wen extinguiſh 


the lights, and indulge r qo luſt, as bas been e 
of the ancient Gnoſtics. e 1 


33 
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pri to the invaſionof the Rub there 
was not much tin gor its eſtabliſhment: in 
fact revolutions in opinion ſeldem take place 
ſo read ooh in che p rob ines as in great cities, 

nication' diffuſes 


— * ＋ 


ep ies with — pidity, tf that they 
are ſoon either univerſally: [received of (entirely 
; exploded.” The prògreſs made by Chriſti- 
aniey among cheſe rude mountaineers, could 
gin rm to > ave, «he e for e paß 


cient rows ehen doi | 
Naſar vowed his: ſucceſs. One hundred and 
fifty years after, Mabammed-el-Doyrzt having, 
In his turn, formed a fect, the Anfarians did 
not admire its principal article, the nina - 
of the Kalif Hakem: for this reaſon they re- 
main diftin& from the Druzes, though they 
reſemble each other in ſeveral points. Many 
of the Anſaria believe in the Metempſychoſis; _ 
others: reject the immortalit) of the ſoul; 
and, in general, in that civil and religious | 
anarchy, that. ignorance and rudeneſs which 
prevail | among them,” theſe ce adopt 
| Wr 3 8 think proj Ty fallow- | 
11 Lg Kos - > MME” 49. WY eech 5 
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| ing the ſect they like beſts; * 
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_ thoſe of their neighbours the Maronites, 
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taching themſelves to none. OR. GE 
Their country is divided into . e 8 
pal diſtricts: farmed: by the chiefs called Aa- 
Laddamim. Their tribute is paid to the Pacha 
of Tripoli, from whom they annually receive 
_ their title. Their mountains are in general 
not ſo ſteep as thoſe of Lebanon; and. con- 
ſequently, are better adapted to cultivation; 
but they are alſo more expoſed to the Turks, 
and hence daubtleſs, it happens, that, with 
greater plenty of corn, tobacco, wines, and 
olives, they are more thinly inhabited than 
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ſt is 


. the Anſarians, to the north, and 


the Pruzes to the ſouth, we find an incon- 
fiderable people long * under the name 


of Maoudrna or Maronites. Their origin, 


and 


9 . 
FT For 
N 08 cation 


have been much diſcuſſed; by; eccleſiaſtical 
writers. All that is worth notice, and known 
with certainty, concerning a e be 
5 een to what. follows: 1 b 15 
Towards the end of the Arth Ih Seeds 


ee vrhile the ſpirit of retirement froin 


the world was equally novel and fervid;? a 


bermit, of the name of Maroun;\ lived on the 


ſolitary mode of life, and his auſterities, bes 


came much reſpected by the neighbouring 


people. It ſeems that, in the diſputes which 


at that time. aroſe between Rome and Con- 


ſtantinople, he employed his credit in faudur 


of the weſtern Chriſtians. His death, für | 7 
from abating the ns of his Hs * | 


| that miracles | had 1 e ; eee 


mains, and, in conſequence, many | perſons - 
aſſembled from Kineſrin, from Aquaſem-and 
other places, who built at Hama a chapel 1 


0 and a tomb whence ſoon aroſe a convent, 
1 very celebrated in that: Part of Syria. The 
quarrels of the two nee churches 


adac and the whole empire | entered” 
Fey | | warmly 


over. AND. SYRIA. 1 


_ and the minute difference between: them and 
the Latins, whoſe communion they follow, 


- J 
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by his talents for preaching, "the- reputation 


_ of the cauſe of the Latins, or r Pa 
Pope. * Their opponents, who eſpouſed the 


ſend thither John the Maronite: the 


he collected all the Latins; and ſettled hin 


in ue: following words: 10 * In'the Fee 
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dme the diſſentions of the otieſts 400 

nces. Matters were thus ſituated, when; 
e e end of the ſeventh century, 4 
me al I 1 d John the Maronite, obtaine 


» 


of being one of the moſt powerful ſupporters 
artifans of the 


Yr, and Were therefore 


- whit ar Nera, fle 


time great progreſs in Lebanon! To o Pp 
them with ſucceſs, | the Latins determined to 
"Pies 
ſented him accordingly to the agent of the 


Pope, at Antioch, wo, after oonſserating him | 
Biſhop of Djebail; ſent Hin 
— thoſe countries. John loſt no 
ng. his partiſans, and in augmenting their 
number; but, - oppok 


to preach in 


2 


e in rallyz 


d by the inttigues, and 
even by the open attacks, of the Melkites, 
thought it neceſſary to reſiſt force by force i 


* 


ſelf with them in Lebanon, where they form-. 
ed a ſociety independent both with reſpect t 
its civil and religious government. This is 
related by an Hiſtorian of the Lower Empire 


, 
** 
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. of tlie reign of Conſtantine Pugomatus; 
2975 . 676), . the Mardaites, collecting 


N which became the aſylum of 
« vagabonds; ſlaves, and all ſorts of people. 

% They grew fo powerful chere, as to ſtop 
** the progreſs of the Arabs, and to compel 
75 the Kalif Modouia t to o requeſt of the Greeks 
a truee for thirty years, .obliging himſelf 


— 


to pay à tribute of fifty horſes, one 
hundred ſlaves, and ten thouſand en of 


FE: golden.“ „ 3 
Author, i is derived from 4 99555 ala 3 
fying Rebel, and is oppoſed to Meltitet, or 


| Royaliſts, vrhich proves Both that the Syriac 


was ſtill in uſe at that time, and that the ſchiſm 
which rent the empire was as much ciyil as 


religious. Beſides, it appears that the origin : 


inſurrection in theſe countries, were prior to 


_— times, for, from the firſt ages of Ma- 


(A. D. Baa), mention is made 
15 petty imlependut Princes, one of whom, 
W e vas: TER 5 CONES 
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theinſelves/ together, took poſſfeſfon of 


Nr 
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and the other, called Kelrou, . the in- 
terior parts of the country, which, from him, 
took the name of Keſruouan. We read like- 
wiſe of another who made an expedition againſt 
Jeruſalem, and died at a very advanced age at 
Beſkconta /, where he reſided. Thus, be- 
fore Conſtantine Pogonatus, there mountains 
were become the refuge of malecontents, or 
rebels, who fled from the bigotry of the Em- 
perors and their governors. It was doubtleſs. 
for this reaſon, and from a ſimilarity in their 


|  _ opinions, that John and his diſciples took re- 
|  Ffuge there; and it was from ne en 
' they acquired, or already poſſeſſed, that the 


Whole nation took the name of Maronites, 
which was leſs diſgraceful than that of 
Mardaites. Be this as it may, John, having 
eſtahliſhed order and military diſcipline among 
the Mountaineers, having provided them with 
arms and leaders, they employed their liberty 
in combating the common enemies of the 
: ee and their little ſtate, and preſently be- 
came maſters of: almoſt all the mountains 
2 as Jeruſalem. The ſchiſm which took 
place at this juncture among the Mahometans, 
facilitated their conqueſts ; Moaouia rebelling 


* 
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_ againſt Ali at Damaſcus, Ka 


| in twWo wars at once, to make, in 678, 
4 diſadvantageous treaty with the Greeks. 
; _— years after, Abd-el-Malek renewed it 


with Juſtinian II. on condition, however, 
hit the Emperor ſhould free him from the 
Maronites. To this propoſal, Juſtinian had 
the imprudence to conſent, and was baſe | 


enough to get their chief aſfaſſinated by an 


ambaſſador, whom the too generous man had | 


6 received into his houſe without ſuſpicion of 
| treachery. After this murder, the ſame agent 
ſucceeded ſo well by his intrigues, that he per- 


ſuaded twelve thouſand inhabitants to quit 
f heir country, leaving a free paſſage to the Ma- 


arms. Soon after another perſecu- 
tion menaced the Maronites with total ruin; > 
for the ſame Juſtinian ſent troops againſt them 


under Marcian and Maurice, who deſtroyed 


the monaſtery of Hama, and maſfacred” five 
hundred monks, after which they carried the 
War quite into Keſraoulin;' but happily at this 
moment, Juſtinian was depoſed, when « on the 
point of cauſing a general maſſacre in Con- 


ſtantinople; and che Maronites, authorized 
alling” upon Maurice, cut | 


by: his ſuceeſſor, 


if a Koufa; found 5 
Nane obliged, in order to avoid being en- 


+ * 
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no doubt, as often as the A 


. 1 To's: 


his army to pieces in an engagement wherein | 
It -: d. From this period e 


be Acht 5 them till the invaſion of the 


Cruſaders, with whom they were ſome- 


times in alliance, and ſometimes at variance- 


In this interval, of more than three centuries, 


they loſt part of their poſſeſſions, and were 


uced to their preſent limits, paying brite, 15 
man governors were able to Sena them, 
This was the caſe with the Kalif of app 
Hakem- Bamr-Ellab, who, . about e Fr 


2014, ceded their territory ton Turcethen, 
Prince of Aleppo. Two hundred rate after 
5 Selah-el- din having driven out the, Europeans 
from. this country, they were obliged.to- fab- 


id purchaſe. peace. by con+- 


mit to his power, a 


tributions. At this period, that is about the 


year 1215, the Maronites effected a reunion 


with Rome, from which they never were 
| widely. ſeparated, and which ſtill ſubſiſts. 
William of Tyre, who. relates this, obſerves, 


that. they had forty thouſand. men able to 
bear arms. The peace they enjoyed under the 


Mamlouks was diſturbed by Selim che Second, Y 
but this prince, occupied by more important 


1 did not. . the a to ſubject 


1 them, 
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then. tn, -MDOIGENE 
and, in [concert with the Druzes, A — 4 
Emir, the eolebrated Fater-el-div, they made 


theſe commotions had an unfortunate iſſue; 


Ibrahim, Pacha of C 
duced them. to- 


Hay" 
1 e al e e . 


xtending their authority and extortions, have 
f frequently attempted to introduce their gar- 


riſons and Agas into the mountains ef the 


Maronites; but being conſtantly repulſed, 
they have been compelled to abide by the 
treaty. - The ſubjection of the Maronites 


therefore only conſiſts in the payment of 2 


tribute to the Pacha of Tripoli, of whom 
they hold their country, which he annually 
farms out to one or more Sliaiks (g. that is 
to ſay, perſons of eminetice and property, 
e N their reſpective ſhares to the diſ- 


Z I 2) In the mountains, the word Shaik bee, property, 
a man 1 . e 8 . 
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2 men iahd . a tis: levied;- 5 
[ha on the Mulberry- trees and vineyafds, 
Which are the - and almoſt the ſole 
objects oß culture. It varies — to 
the ſeaſons, and why reſiſtance t they % 
0 the Pacha: Cuſtomhouſes are eabliched 5 
ewiſe in the maritime towns, ſuch as Djebail, 
and Baàtroun; but the nee of theſe Weh 
N inconſiderable. lie NG an 25 n 
Ihe form of government is not pe 5 
on expreſs conventions, but merely on uſages 
and cuſtoms. This inconvenience would 
doubtleſs, long ere this, have produced diſ- 
gagreeable effects, but for the intervention of 
many fortunate circumſtances. The prin- 
cipal of theſe is religion, which, placing an 
inſurmoũntable barrier between the Maronites 
and the Mahometans, has prevented ambitious 
men from leaguing themſelves with foreigners 
to enflave their countrymen. The ſecond is 
the nature of the country, which, every where 
affording ſtrong defences, enables every vil- 
lage, and almoſt every family, to oppoſe, 
by its ſingle. force, all uſurpation of ſove- 
reign power. A third reaſon may be de- 
rived even from the weakneſs of this ſociety, 
which DAVE g always been ſurrounded by 
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rover AND 8 * A . 
enemie been able to reſiſt 
them by maintaining union among its mem 
bers, which union can only exiſt by abſtaining 
from opprefling each other, and by reciprocal 
* guarding the ſafety of each others perſon 
and: property. Thus the government preſerves. 
itſelf in a natural equilibrium, and cuſtoms 
ſupplying the place of laws, the Maronites 
are to this day equally ſtrangers to the op- 
preſſion of e ante 1 ee We: | 
ne, | Y 
The nation may 46 e 8s Aided 
n claſſes; the people and the Shaiks, 
by which muſt be underſtood the moſt 
eminent of the inhabitants, EY from the 
antiquity of their families, and the opulence 
of their fortunes, are ſuperior to the common 
claſs. They all live diſperſed in the moun- 
tains, in villages, hamlets, and even detached 
Houſes; which is never the caſe in the plains. | = 
The whole nation conſiſts: of cultivators. = 
Every man improves the little domain” he 
poſſeſſes, or farms, with his own hands. 
Even the Shaiks lite in the ſame manner, 
and they are only diſtinguiſhed from the peo- 
ple by a bad Pelice, a horſe, and a few: flight 
We! in food and lodging: they all lire 
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; with 4 wants, as they are little eee 5 
with the inventions of luxury. In general, 
the nation is poor, but no man wants neceſ- 
ſaries; and if beggars, are ſometimes ſcen, they 
come rather from the ſea · coaſt than the cbun- 
try itſelf. Property is as ſacred among them 
as in Europe, nor do we {ce there thoſe rob- 
beries and extortions ſo frequent with the 
Turks. Travellers may journey there, either 
by night or day, with a ſecurity unknown in 
5 rk other, part of the empire, and the ſtranger 
| ts with hoſpitality, . as among the Arabs ; 
. be ned, however, that the Maronites 
Me. leſs encrous, and rather inclined to 
| the vice of parſimony. Conformably to the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, they have only one 
wife, whom they eſpouſe, frequently, without 
| having ſeen, and, always, without having been 
much in 2 company. Contrary to the 
5 pts of that ſame religion , however, they 
Hawn admitted, or retained, the Arab cuſtom 
of retaliation, and the neareſt relation of a 
murdered . perſon. is bound to avenge him. 
From a habit founded on diſtruſt, and the 
Political tate. of e country, every one, 
Whether Shaik, or pe Ra, walks ene 


. 


armed with à fuſil and poniards. This is 


perhaps an inconvenience 3 but this advan- 
: tage reſults from i, that they have no 


novices in the uſe of arms among them, when 
it is neceſſary to employ them againſt the 
Turks. As the country maintains no. re- 
*oular troops, every man is obliged to join 


the army in time of war, and if this militia 


were well conducted, it would be ſuperior to 
many European armies. From accounts 
taken in late years, the number of men, fit to 
bear arms, amounts to thirty-five thouſand. 
According to the uſual mode of computation, 
this would imply a population of about a 
hundred and five thouſand fouls; and, if we 
add the priefts, monks, and nuns, diſperſed 


in upwards of two hundred convents, and the 


inhabitants of the maritime” towns, ſuch as 
Djebail, Batroum, &c. we cannot ſuppoſe it 
leſs than a hundred and fifteen thouſand. 
This number, compared with the extent of 
the country, which is about a hundred and 


fifty leagues ſquare, gives ſeven hundred and 


fixty inhabitants for each ſquare league; 


which will not appear a ſmall popula- | 


__ when we confider 3585 great Fan of 
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| an conſiſts only of barren. wok and 
that the ſoil, even where i it can be e 


produces very little. 


In religious matters, the Maronites are 
dependent on Rome. Though they acknow- 
the ſupremacy of the Po pe, their clergy con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to elect a head, with the 


title of Batrak, or Patriarch of Antioch. 


which the greateſt part of them comprehend 
not a word. The goſpel, alone, is read aloud: 


in Arabic, that it may be. underſtood by the 
people. The communion is adminiſtered in 
both kinds. The Hoſt is a ſmall round loaf, 

unleavened, of the thickneſs of a finger, and | 


ſomething larger than a crown piece. On 


by the prieſt, who cuts the remainder into 
ſmall pieces, and, putting them i into. the. Cup», 


N f 


Their prieſts marry, as in the firſt ages of the 
church; but their wives muſt be maidens, 
and not widows, nor can they marry a ſecond 
time. They celebrate maſs in Syriac, of 


it is the impreſſion of a ſeal, which is eaten 


adminiſters to each perſon with a ſpoon, 


which ſerves every. body. Theſe prieſts have 
not, as among us, benefices or ſtated revenues; 


but 8 fubſift iſt partly « on the eee their 


ͤ'„4„„ vis e 
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als, the bounty | ol their hearers, and the 
labour of their hands. Some of them exer- : 
ciſe trades, others cultivate. a ſmall piece of, 
Tand; and all are induſtriouſly employed, for, 
the maintenance of their families and. the , 
edification 'of their flock... Their poyerty is 
recompenſed by the great "reſpect which is 
paid them. Their vanity is inceſſantly. flat- 
tered; whoever ap proaches them , whether 
rich or poor, great or ſmall, is anxious to kiſs, 
their hands, which they fail not to. preſent; 
nor are they pleaſed that the Europeans with-, 
hold this mark of reverence, ſo repugnant. 
to our manners, though not thought humi-. 
| lating by the natives, who are accuſtomed to 
it from their infahcy. 1n other reſpects, the 
ceremonies of the Catholic religion are not 
performed more publicly, or with leſs re- 
ſtraint, in Europe than in Keſraouin.. Each 

village has its chapel and its prieſt, and each 
chapel its bell: a thing unheard of. i in any 
other part of Turkey. The Maronites are 
vain of this privilege, and that they may not 
be deprived of it, will not ſuffer a Mahome- , 

tan to live among them. They aſſume. to. 
Gees alſo, the privilege of wearing the 
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tories, would _ a an his fin. OP 
Italy itſelf has not more bilkops than this 
little corner of Syria; they here till re- 
tain the ſimplicity of the primitive ages; 3. and 
may be often met on the roads, mounted on a 
mule, and followed by a. fingle Sacriſtan. 
The greater part of them live in convents, 
Where their food and dreſs does not differ 
from that of the other monks; nor does their | 
ufual revenue exceed fifteen. hundred lirres, 
(about fixty-three Pounds) which, in this 
country, where every article of life i is cheap, 
enables them to live comfortably. They, 
as Well as the prieſts, are choſen, from the 
daſs of monks; and are generally elected 
for their pre- eminence in learnin g, which is 
not difficult to acquire, fince the bulk of the 
monks and prieſts know nothing, but 5 
catechiſm and the bible. It is nevertheleſs | 
remarkable, that theſe two ſubordinate claſſes 
are more amiable in their manners, and live 
more edifying lives; while the biſhops and 
the patriarch, on the contrary, conſtantly. 
engaged in cabals, diſputes of precedency, 
and religious diſtinctions, throw the whole 
| country into commotion, nder pretext of 
PT „ exerciſing 
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fi geccleſlaſtical diſcipline; Lala _ 
che” ancient rules of the church, they mu- 
tüally e excommunicate each other, and their” | 
E ve adhetents; they ſuſpend prieſts, in- 
erk & the monks, and inffict public penaee 
_ off the laity; ink wort, they have retaineck 
the turbulent and intriguing ſpirit, Which 
was the ſcourge of en Empire. The 
5 courtof Rome, Ty embarraſſed by 'theit 


preſerve” the Shlyr «Num of her power, 1 . 
maining in thefe countries. It is not long 

5 _ ſhe was obliged to interpoſe in a ſingu- 

lar affair, an account of which may give 

ſore” idea of the character of "oy Maro- 

nites. 6/04 30.31 

About the 1 7 755 5 57 there was, in Coe» 

neighbou rhood of the Jeſuit Miſſionaries, „ 

Maronite girl, named Hendia, whoſe ex- 

traordinary mode of life began to attract the 
attention of the people. She faſted, wore 
the Hair-cloth, poſſeſſed the gift of tears; 
and, in a word, had all the exterior of the 
ancient hermits, and ſoon acquired a ſimilar 
reputation. Every body confidered her as a 

model of piety, and many eſteemed her a 

laint; from ſuch a reputation to miracles the 


76 4 tranſi- 
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tranſition i is very eaſy, and, in ae it — 
reported that ſhe worked che : To hays, 
a proper conception of the effects of this re- 
port, we muſt, not. forget that the Kate. of 
mens minds, in Lebanon, is nearly the ſame 
as in the earlieſt ages. There were neither 
infidels therefore, nor wits, nor even doubters. 
Hendia availed herſelf of this enthuſiaſm. 5 
lor the completion of her deſigns; and, imita- 
ting the conduct of her predeceſſors in the 
ſame career, ſhe wiſhed to become the foun- 
dreſs of a new order. In yain does the human 
heart endeavour to conceal its paſſions, they 
are invariably the ſame; nor does the con- 
queror differ from the monk; both are alike 

actuated by ambition and the luſt of power; 
and the pride of pre- eminence diſplays itſelf | 
even in the exceſs of humility. To build the 
convent, money was neceſſary ; ; the ſoundreſs 
ſollicited the pious charity of her followers, „ 
whoſe contributions were. ſo abundant as to 
cnable her, in a few, years, to erect two. vaſt. 
ſtone houſes, which could not have coſt. 
leſs. than one hundred and twenty thquſand 
livres (five thouſand pounds). They are 

: called the Kou rket, and are ſituated on the 

ridge of a hall, to the north weſt of Antoura, | 

havin 8 
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* to the weſt a view of the ſea, which; 
is very near, and an extenſive proſpect, to the 


ſouth, as far as the road of Bairout, which is 


four leagues... diſtant. I he Kourket ſoon 
filled with monks and nung. Ihe Patriarch 
N for the time being Was director - general, and 


other employments, of various kinds, were 


conferred on the different; ptieſts and candi-" 
dates, to whom one of theſe! houſes was al- 
| lotted, Every thing ſucceeded as well as 
could have been, wiſhed; it is true that many 
of the nuns died, but this was imputed to the 
air, and the real cauſe was not eaſy to be diſ- 
covered. Hendia had reigned over her little 
kingdom nęat twenty years, when an unfore- 


ſeen accident threw every thing into confſu- 


ſion. A factor, travelling from Damaſcus to 
Bairout, in the ſummer, was. oyertaken by 


night near this convent : the gates were ſhut,” 


the hour unſeaſonable; and, as he did not 
wiſh to give any trouble, he contented him 
ſelf with a bed of ſtraw, and laid himſelf 
down in the outer court, waiting the return 
of. day. He had only ſlept a few hours, 


when 4 Cadets noiſe of doors and bolts 


awaked him. From one of the doors came 
aut three women, with ſpades and ſhovels in 
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' thier hands; who were folldwed: by two 1, 
hearing a long white bundle, which appeared 
very heavy, They proceeded towards an 
achoining piece of ground, full of ſtones and 
rubbiſh, where the men depoſited: their load, 
dug a. hole into which they put it; and, co- 

vering it with earth, trod it down with their 
feety after which they all returned to thie 
houſe. The ſight of men with nuns, and 
this bundle thus myſteriouſly- buried by night, 
could not but furniſſi matter of reflection to 
the traveller. Aſtoniſhment at firſt kept him 8 
ſilent, but, to this, anxiety and fear ſoon ſuc- 
ceded; he, therefore, haſtily ſet off for Barout 
at break of day. In this town he was 
acquainted with a merchant, who, ſome 
months before, had placed two of his daugh- 
ters in the Kourket, with a portion of about 
four hundred pounds. He went in ſearch of 
him, ſtill heſitating, yet burning with im- 
1 to relate his adventure. They ſeated 
themſelves croſs-legged,' the long pipe was 
i lighted, and coffee brought. The merchant. 
1 then proceeded to enquire of his viſitor con- 
7 cerning his journey, who anſwered, he had 
paſſed the night near the Kourket. This 
produced freſh queſtions, to which he replied 


KT 
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a by; ward, particular, and, gat length, no 
longer able to contain himſelf, aged 
to his hoſt what he had ſeen... wa e-N 
was greatly ſurpriaed, the ciocumſitancs. of 


burying the bundle alarmed him: and. he. 5 
more he conſidered; it the more hie un 


eaſineſs increaſed. He knew that ne of 
his daughters Wag ill, and could not but 
remark that a great many nuns died \ Tor 
mented. with theſe: thoughts, he knows: not 
how either to admit or reject the diſmal, ſuſ- 

picions. they, occaſion; he mounts his horſe, 


accompanied by a friend, they repair to- 
gether to the convent, where he aſks to ſee 


his daughters; He is told they are ſick; he 


: ſhall, be brought to him; this-is; 


angrily, refuſed: and the more he perſiſts, tho 


e, peremptory is the refuſal, till, his ſuſ- 
pigions a are converted. into certainty... Leav- 
ing the convent, in an agony of deſpair, he 
went to Dair-el- Kamar; and laid all the cir- 
cumſtances before Saad, Kiaya /. 20 of prince 
 Touſets, chief of the mountain, The Riaya 
was greatly aſtoniſhed, and ordered a, body 


of horſe to een him, and, if webu | 


% 
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Smile, to force the Content; the Kadi 
took Part with the merchant, and the affair 
as referred to the Jaw; the ground where the 
bundle had been buried was opened, and a 
dead body found, which the unhappy father 
diſcovered to be that of his youngeſt daughter: 4 
the other was found confined i in the convent, 
and almoſt dead: ſhe revealed a ſcene of fuch 
ns: wickedneſs, as makes human 
nature ſhudder, and to Which, ſhe, like her 
ſiſter,” was about to fall a victim. The pre- 
tended faint being ſeized; acted her part with 
firmneſs]; and a proſecution was commenced 
againſt the prieſts and the patriarch. The | 
enemies of the litter united to effect his ruin, 
in order to ſhare his ſpoils, and he was ſuſ- 
pended, and depoſed. The affair was re- 
moved to Rome in 1776, and the ſociety d- : 
Propaganda, on examination, diſcovered the 
moſt infamous ſcenes of debauchery, and th 
moſt horrible cruelties. It was proved chat 
Hendia procured the death of the nuns, 
ſometimes to get poſſeſſion of their property, 
at others, becauſe they would not comply with 
her deſires: that this infamous woman not 
only communicated, but even conſecrated the 


hoſt, and faid maſs: : that ſhe had holes under 
8 * 
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' 8 i has 'by 1 50 > 1 | we > int! 2d Wo 5 
at the moment ſhe pretended to be in extacy, 


and under the influence of the Holy Ghoſtʒ that 
ſhe had a faction who eried her up, and pub- 
liſhed that ſhe was the mother of God, re- 


rurned upon earth, and a thouſand other ex- 
travagancies. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe re- 
1 a party powerful enough to prevent 
the ſevere 3 ſhe merited: ſhe has 
been ſhut up in different convents, from 
whence ſhe Ne frequently eſcaped. In 783, 
ſhe was preſent at the viſitation of Antoura, 
and the brother of the Emir of the Druzes 
was deſirous to give her her  Uberty. 

Numbers ſtill believe in her: ſanctity; and, 
but for the accident of the traveller, her pre- 
ſent enemies would not have doubted it. 

5 What muſt we. think of reputations for 


piety, when 0 0 wa . on n e | 


circumſtances . 


- <= the ſmall: gn of wb Migrating ob 
are reckoned: upwards of two hundred con- 
vents for men and women. Theſe Religious 


are of the order of St. Anthony, whoſe rules 
they obſerve with an exactneſs which reminds 


us, of earlier times. The dreſs of the monks is 


a ſtuff made of brown clumſy woollen, mach 
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is the ſame as that of the peaſants, Wit this . 
exception, that they never eat fleſh;”” They 
i have frequent faſts, and make Jong prayers, 
day and night; the remainder of their time is 
employed in cultivating the earth, or breaking 


which ſupport their vineyards and mulberry 


plantations... Each convent has à brother 


ſhoemaker, a brother taylor, a brother weaver, 


; 2 brother baker; in a word, an artiſt of every 


neceſſary trade. We almoſt always find a 
convent of women cloſe to one of men; yet 
it is rare to hear of any ſcandalous report. 
Theſe women themſelves lead a very labori- 
ous life, and it is this activity, doubtleſs, which 
{ſecures them againſt all the miſchiefs attend- 
ant on idleneſs. $0 far, therefore, from being 
injurious. to population, we may affirm that 
theſe convents have contributed to promote it, 
by increaſing by culture every article in a pro- 


; portion greater than its | conſumption. g The 
moſt remarkable of the houſes of the Maronite 


Monks is Koz-haia, fix hours journey to the 
eaſt of Tripoli. There they exorciſe, as in 
the firſt ages of the church, thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed with devils; for ſuch perſons are 


4 


3 rerer AND, SYRIA. - 
Kill to he ſaund in theſe. countries... ' A wery | 
few. years Maas our 2 at _ e 
ing of the -onks to. the proof: This man, 


to ee arreansaee, nie, was We 2 


a kind of N Ve ſullen, at 1 
violent. He tore, he bit, he foamed at che 
mouth; his uſual expreſſion was,—T he fun r 
ay mother, let me adore ber. The ptieſts al- | 
moſt drowned him with ablutions, tormented 
him with faſting and prayer, and, at length, as 
they reported, drove out the devil; but, 
from the account given me hy more intelligent 
dbſervers, ĩt appears that thoſe poſſeſſed are 
no other than perſons afflicted with idiotiy, 
madneſs, and epilepſies; and it is worth re- 
marking, that paſeſſan and ee * 
by the ſame. Arabic word h,. | 
The Court of Rome, in affiliation: 5 Ma- 
ronites, has granted them an Hoſpitium, at 
Rome, to which they may ſend ſeveral of their 
youth, to receive a gratuitaus education. It 
ſhould ſeem. that this. inſtitution might intro- 
duce among. them the ideas and: arts of Eu- 


(b) Katal and Kabat. : The K here is the Spunif Jota.. 
„ e 
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rope; but the pupils o 


f this ſchool; 1 | ite 2 
to an education purely monaſtic,” bring home 


nothing but the Italian language, which is of 


no uſe, and a ſtock of theological learnin g. 5 
from which as little advantage can be derived; 
they accordingly ſoon aſſimilate with the reſt. 
Nor has a greater change been operated by the 
three or four miſſionaries maintained by the 


7 French capuchins at Gazir, Tripoli, and 


Bairout; Their labours conſiſt in preach- 5 


ing in their church, in inſtructing chil- 


— 


dren in the catechiſm, Thomas a Kempis, 


and the Pſalms, and in teaching them to read 


and write. Formerly the Jeſuits had two. 
miſſionaries at their houſe at Ar toura, And the 
Lazarites have now ſucceeded them in their 


miſſion. The moſt valuable advantage that 


has reſulted from theſe apoſtolical labours i 18, 
that the art of writing has become more com- 
mon among the Maronites, and rendered them, 
in this country, what the Copts are in Egypt, 
I mean, they are in poſſeſſion of all the poſts 
of writers, intendants, and kiayas among the 
Turks, and eſpecially of thoſe among thoir 


| allies: and ae Gs the Dfuges. 
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4 Ak Drozes, or ee eee 
attention of Europe about the end of the fix. 
teenth century, are an inconfiderable people, 
who, in their mode of life, form of |; .govern- 
ment, language, and cuſtoms, bear a ſtriking 
refemblance to the Maronites, Religion con- 
ſtitutes the principal difference between them. 
That of the Druzes. was long a problem; 
but the myſtery is at length unveiled, and it 
is now not difficult to give @ tolorably accu- 
rate account of it, as will as of their origin, 
with which it is conne ied.” To gain a pro- 
per idea of their hiſtory, it will be REP 
nee er. to theis firſt ſources... 

_Pwenty-three years tafter Fe * 
ocet, the difputes between Ali, his ſon- in- 
law, and Moaouia, Governor of Syria, occa- 
ſioned the firſt ſchiſm in the empire of the 
Arabs, and the two ſects ſubſiſt to this day: 
but, in reality, this difference related only to 
power; and the Mahometans, however divided 
in opinion reſpecting the rightful ſucceſſor of 

Vor. II. J 
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the 1 were agreed with ave to their 
dogmas i). It was not until the following 


century that the peruſal of Greek books in- 


(i) The ad Wen aint difference was the 
averſion conceived againſt Ali, by Ayeſha, wife of Mahe- 
met, becauſe, as it is ſaid, he had diſcovered her infide- 


ly to the Prophet. She never could pardon him this indiſ- 


 cretion, and, aſter getting him three times excluded from the 
Califat, finding that by his intrigues he was likely to ſuc- 
 ceed in the fourth attempt, ſhe reſolved to deſtroy him by 
open violence. © For this purpoſe ſhe excited againſt him 
ſeveral Arab chiefs, and, among others, Amrou, Governor 
of Egypt, and Moacuia, Goyernor of Syria. The latter 
procured himſelf to be proclaimed Calif, or Succeſſor, in the 
"city of Damaſcus. Ali, in order to diſpoſſeſs him, declared 
war ; but the impropriety of his conduct ruined his affairs. 
After ſome hoſtilities, in which the advantages were. equal 
on both ſides, he periſhed at Koufa, by the hand of an as 
fon or Batenian, His partizans elected his ſon Hoſain in 


| his place; but this young man, ill adapted to ſuch difficult 


circumſtances, was ſlain in a rencounter by the partiſans 
of Moaouia. ' His death rendered the two factions ſtill 
more irreconcileable. Their hatred prevented their agree - 
ing in the expoſition of the Koran. The doctors of the 
reſpective parties took a pleaſure in contradicting each 
other; and hence aroſe the diviſion of the Mahometans 
into two ſefts, who conſider each other as heretics. The 
Turks follow. that of Omar and Moaouia, whom they hold 
to be the legitimate ſucceſſors of the Ich te ONES 
are followers of Ai. . a 
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13  trodiicedjamong the Arabs a ſpirit of diſcuſ | 
ſion and controverſy, to which, till then, they 

were utter ſtrangers. The conſequence was, 
as might be expected, by reaſoning on mat- 
ters not ſuſceptible of demonſtration,” and 
guided by the abſtract principles of an unin- 
telligible logic, they divided into a multitude 
of ſects and opinions. At this period, too, 
the civil power loſt its authority, and religion, 
which from that derives the means of pre- 
ſerving its unity, ſhared the fame fate, and 

the Mahometans now experienced what had 

befote befallen the Chriſtians. The nations 

which had received the religion of Mahomet, 
mixed with it their former abſurd” notions ; 
and the errors which had anciently prevailed 
over Aſia; again made their appearance, though 
altered in their forms. The Metempſychoſis, 
the doctrine of a good and evil principle, and 
the renovation after ſix thouſand years, as it 
had been taught by Zoroaſter, were again re- 
vived among the Mahometans. In this politi- 

cal and religious confuſion, every enthuſiaſt 

became an apoſtle, and every apoſtle the head 
of a ſet. No leſs than ſixty of theſe were 
reckoned, remarkable for the numbers of their 
1 differing in ſome ponies of faith, 
LED? F and 
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20 , 


_Sitravagant ſeenes/ of enthuſiaſm and abſur- 


| 4 al 8 1 2 error. Sh 
Was Bals be countries, ben, at the 


dement of the cleventh century, 
Beppe became the theatre of one of tlie mol 


dity ever recorded-in hiſtory. Ehe following 
account is extracted from the Eaſtern writers: 


Ins the year of the Hejira, 386 (A. P. 996) 


the third Calif, of che race of the Fate 


e throne of Egypt, at tha age of eleven years. 
He was one of the moſt extraordinary princes 
of whera. n has ent: the memory. 
Mabnwett nee ned the bene -andafe 
revoked the anathema: He eompelled 


the Jews and e d to abjure their reli- 
gion, and then permitted them to reſume it. 


He prohibited the making llippers ſoo wos 
men, to prevent them from coming aut of their 


bouſes. He burnt one half of the city of 


laged the other. Not contented with theſe 


extra vagant actions, he forbade: the: pilgrim: 


age to: Mecca, faſting, and the five/prayers.; 

and at length carried his'madneſs ſo far as to 
2 to pf for God himſelf. He cnderdds 
13 regiſter 
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r of | thoſe who! acknowledged him to 
eee e OL d to ſixteen 715 
thohſand. This impious pretenſion was ſußp-—. 
Pore by a falſe prophet, who came fm 
Perſia into Egypt; which impoſtor, named | 
Mae een taught chat it Wes 
eflary to faſt or pray, to prattiſe eir- 
ee make the pilgrimage to Mecca, [ 
or bbſetye feſtivals; 8 1 
porłk and wine vas ahſurd; and that 
between brothers and ſiſters, fathers e 
dren-was-lawful._ To ingratiate himſelf with 
Hakem, he maintained that this Calif was 
God. i himſelf incarnate; and; inſtead of his 
name Hakem-b'amr-ellah, which ſignifies, go- 
ng by the order of God, he called him 
Hatem: amm eh, governing by his on order. 
not the power to protect him frem the fi ry e 
his enemies, who ſlew him ina tumult, al- Bi: 
maſt in the arms of the Calif, who was him- BP: 
ſelf maſſacred ſoon after on Mount Mokatiam, 
where he, as Oy had held c ation | 
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The death of theſe two chiefs did not ſtop 
9 progreſs of their opinions: A diſciple of 
Mohammad ben-Iſmael, named Hamza-ben- 
A hmud, propagated them a with an in defati- 
gable zeal in Egypt, in Paleſtine, and along 


the coaſt of Syria,'as far as Sidon and Bery- 
tus. His proſelytes, it ſeems, under went the 
ſame fate as the Maronites; for, being perſe- 
cuted by the ſect in power, they took refuge 
in the mountains of Lebanon, they 
were better able to defend themſelves; at 
leaſt it is certain, that, ſhortly after this era, 
we find them eſtabliſhed there, and forming 
an A pp 155 a _— 
ours. 3 

The tener Af cindy opinions 5 diſpoſes 
n to be enemies, but the urgent intereſt of 
their common ſafety forces them to allow ) 
mutual toleration, and they have always 88 
peared united, and have jointly oppoſed, at 
different times, the Cruſaders, the Sultans 
of Aleppo, the Mamlouks, and the Otto- 
mans. The conqueſt of Syria by the latter, 
made no change in their ſituation. Selim 1. 
on his return from Egypt, meditating no leſs 
than the conqueſt of Europe, diſdained to 
waſte his time before the rocks of Lebanon. 
VEE PE he, Sioliman 
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Soliman' II. his ſucceffor, inceſſantly engaged 
in important wars, cither with the Knights 


of Rhodes, the" Perſians, che kingdom of 


Yemen; the Hungatians, the Germans, or 
the Emperor Charles V. He 1 no time to think 
of the' Druzes. Emboldened by this inat- 


- tention, and not content with n ae | 


Wenne 4 . the Turks. The Pachas 


in vain attempted to repel cheir inroads ;\their 


troops were invariably routed or repulſed. 5 


Andd it was not till the year 1 588 that Amu- 
rath III. wearied with the complaints made 


to him, reſolved, at all events, to reduce theſe 


rebels, and had the good fortune to ſucceed- 
His general, Ibrahim Pacha, marched from 
Cairo; and attacked the Druzes and Maro- 
nites with ſo much addreſs and vigour” as to 
force them into their ſtrong holds, the moun- 
tains. Diſſenſion took place among their 
chiefs, of which he availed Himſelf to exact 
contr e eee e eee 


ow appears. that. this Sag: was vey 
| 8 4 'of a conſiderable change in the con- 


Me ey the Druzes. Till ther they had 
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likewiſe divided intp two fact | 
dich a8 10 andere Bug the Arab fn 
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rity became r che king of the republics 
bat as he was always choſen from among the 
Druses, a conſequence followed which: the 
Turks had not foreſcen,. and which Was 
nearly si atal, to their power. For the. chief 


this Chaſen- ay ing at bis diſpoſal th e whole 


ſtrength of the nation, was able to give it 
unanimity and energy, and it naturally turned 
ago ſince the Druzes, by be- 
They tock care, however, that 
ſo as to fave 
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ties, more mer -pechaps, dan chen 
Wut, e 0 e 1 0 Ma S en a; en 
I ee FO che kinn 
the neee e power di die 
Druzes attained its gteateſt height:; which it 
owed tothe talents and ambition of the celẽ· 
brated Emir Faker-cl-din; commonly called 
Fakardin. No ſooner was | this prince ad- 
vanced toi be Chief of that people than be 
e — Whole: attention: to e e 


by every d ined the of we of ho ors, "revue 


and as the Arabs, at that time, infeſted the 
plain of Balbek, and the countries f Sour 
and Acre; he made war upon them, freed 
- einn . their 7 and 
The city of bt was 4. ide ey 
vantageouſly fur. his deſigns, as it opened a4 
municatio with foreign countries, and; 
among others, with the Venetians, the natural 
enemies of the Turks. Fakr- el- din avail 
himſelf of the miſccnduct of the 4 
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not ſes theſe ener 
ſometimes they oppoſed him with open force, 
thoug i ineffectually, and [ſometimes endea- 
voured to ruin him at the Porte, by ſecret in- 
1 | the nao A maintained 


Want while, Ad eg . —_— - 


** 
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8 RAVE I S 1 
art to make a merit of this act of hoſtility 


„ ſeized on the city, never had the 


with the Divan, by paying a more conſidera- 
ble tribute. He proceeded in the ſame man- 
ner at Saide, Balbek, and Sour, and, at length, | 
about the year 1613, faw himſelf: maſter of 
all the country, as far as Adjaloun and Safad.” 
The Pachas of Tripoli and Damaſcus: could | 

croachments with indifference ; 
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de alarmed at the progreſs of the Druzes, and 


made preparations for an expedition capable 


of cruſhing them. Whether from poliey or 


fear, Fakr-el- din did not think broper 
this ſtorm. He had formed connections in 
Itahy, on which he built —_ _ 1 | 


is Sine ber 
his e would eee hp N of this 
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birked at Bairout, and, after reſigning the 
adminiſtration to his ſon Ali, repairs 
eee 
rival of an Oriental prince in Traly,- 
fail to attract the public attention. "Enquiry | 
was made into his nation, and the origin of 
the Druzes became popular © topics of re- 
ſearch. Their hiſtory and religion were found 
to be ſo little known as to leave it a mattet 
1 doubt whether ny thould be m e 
We Meese da lnd- 0s wy aud it was n 


Races that a people who had waeren 


9 ene in ee de were e 


Fakrcel-din' for him to en to f. 
proye it: he was artful enough, on the con- 
| trary, e eee he was related to the houſe 
of Lorraine; and the miſſionaries and mer- 
chants, his promiſed themſelves a new 
opening for i converſions and commerce, en- 
couraged his pretenſions. When an opinion 
is in vogue, every one diſcovers new Proof 
of its certainty. The learned in etyr 
ſtruck 8 1 reſcrnblance -of th 
q 125 n 4 (vs | 5 8 3 inſiſted, 
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w_ Game l tt on this e Saks 
"| the ſyſtem of a pretended colony of Frenoh 
m— Cruſaders, ho, under the conduxt of a Comte 
ad Drews, had formed a ſettlement in Lebas 
I non. This hypotheſis, however, was com- 
= . 
| mam of the Druses is to be found in thy | 
i Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, who travel · 
| led before the time of the eruſfades.”. Indeed 
the futility of it ought to have been ſufficiently 
= apparent, at firſt, from the ſingle conſidera : 
dam that had they been |) deſcended! from 
10 any nation of the Franks, they muſt have 
10 retained, at leaſt, the traces of ſome European 
HH - language ; for a people, retired into a ſeparate 
I _, diftrift, and living diſtinct from tlie natives of 
1 _ country, do not loſe their language. 
1 That of the Druzes, however, is very pure 
= Arabic, without a ſingle word of European 
|| origin. The real derivation: of the name of 
8 this people has been long in our poſſeſſion, 
|; = _ without ourknowing it. It originates from 
| the founder of the ſet of Mohammad-ben- 
imad, who was ſurnamed El- Dari, and not 
os, as it is uſually printed: che con- 
duson of theſe two words, ſo different in our 
Ik | r 33 : e (rings 
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-en ha Vx. © which bak _ 15 
difference, that the » has a point over it, 
frequently: omitted, or  cllaced gon 
| —_— 9 * 

After a: ſtay of nine years/in: Italy, Fater- 
ble toturned to reſume the government of 
his country. During his abſence, his ſon Ali 
had repulſed the Turks, appeaſed diſeontents 
and maintained affairs intolerable goodordar. 
' Nothing remained for the Emir, but to exaploy 
the knowledge. be could not but have acquired, 
in perfectisg the interval adminiſtration of 
government, and promoting the welfare of the 
nation; but inſtead of the uſeful and valuable 
volous;an@ezpendive, for which he had imbiked 
a paſſion while: in Italy. He built numenous 
villas conſtructed; baths, and planted - _ : 

(in) his diſcovery is due to M. Mitchel, Dragontan, 
Baratdire + of France; at Saide, of which place he was a 
native: he has written a memoir on the Druzes, of which 
be gave one of the two copies he had to the Chevalier de 


Taulès, Conſul at Saide, and the other ta Baron * 
when he was there, in 1777, to inſpect that factory. 


© + Berateirg, is ſutject of the Turkith ' gorernment, privileged by en 
of the European. Miniſters, in» amity with the Porte, and by that meags 
e e e ie re 
Each Miniſter poſſeſſes a . * 
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e he even preſumed; without reſpect to 
the prejudices of his country, to employ the 
ornaments of painting and ſculpture, not- 
withſtanding theſe are e by. * 
Koran. N 
le anne ts this e = 
manifeſted themſelves: the Druzes, who paid 
the fame tribute as in time of war, became 
diſſatisfiec. The Yamani faction were rouſed} 
: the people murmured at the expences of 
r prinee ; and the luxury he diſplayed 

newed the jealouſy of the Pachas. They at at- 
tempted to levy greater tribute: hoſtilities 
again commenced, and Fatr-e/-ain repulſed 
the forces of the Pachas, who took occaſion, 
from this reſiſtance, to render. him ſuſpected 
b. the Sultan himſelf. Amurath III. in- 
that one of his ſubjels ſhould dare to 
enter into a competition with him, * reſolved 
on his deſtruction; and the Pacha of Damaſ- | 
cus received orders to march, with all his 
forces, againſt Bairout, the uſual reſidence of 
Faker-el-din; while forty galleys inveſted 
it by ſea, and cut off all communication. 185 
The Emir, who depended on his good or 
tune, and ſuccours from Italy, determined at 


n brave the Dem. Tk Tal Al: who 
-com- 


- 
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commanded at Safad, was ordered to - oppoſe 
the progreſs. of the Turkiſh army, and. in fact 


he bravely: refiſted them, notwithſtanding the 


great diſparity of his forces; but, after two en- 
gagements, in which he had the advantage, 
being ſlain in a third attack, the face of af- 


fairs were greatly changed, and every thing 


went to ruin. Fakr.-el-din, terrified at the 
loſs of his troops, afflicted at the death of his 


ny and enfeebled by age and a Ae e 7 


Heme Bl Bo SEC but in a Peace, 235 


which he ſent his ſecond ſon to ſollicit of the 
Turkiſh Admiral, whom he attempted to ſe- 

duce by preſents but the Admiral, detaining 
both the preſents and the Envoy, declared he 


would have the prince himſelf. Fakr- el · din, 


intimidated, took to flight, and was purſued 
by the Turks, now maſters of the country. 


He took refuge on the ſteep eminence of Niha, 


where they beſieged him ineffectually for a 
whole year, when they left him at liberty: but, 
ſhortly after, the companions of his adverſity, 
wearied; with their ſufferings, . betrayed and 
delivered him up to the Turks.  Fakr-el-din, 


though in the hands of his enemies, con- | 
ceived hopes of pardon,” and ſuffered himſelf 


to. 
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ke carried to: Conſtantinople, 3 Am- 
rath, plaaſed to behold at his feet a prince fo 
cee at firſt treated him with that bene- 
volence which ariſes from the pride of ſupe- 
riority 3/1 but ſoon returning to his former 
jcalouſies, yielded to the inſtigations of his 
-courtiers, and, in one of his violent fits of 
paſſion, mer to. * e about 
TENG IT 55-5; 
After the keath of Fals sab, e 
rity. of that prince ſtill continued in poſſeſſion 
of the Government, though at the pleaſure, 
, aud as vaffals, of the Turks. This family 
= Sling in the wale-line at the beginning of 
bo the prefent century, the authority devolved, 
by the election of the Shaiks, on the houſe of 
Sbelah, in which it ſtill continues. The only 
Emir of that hauſe, whoſe name deſerves . 
to be preſerved, is the Emir Melhem, who 
reigned. from 1740 to 17593 in which inter- 
val he retrieved the loſſes of the Druzes, and 
reſtored them to that conſequence which they 
had loſt by the defeat of Fakr-e-din. To- 
wards the end of his life, about the year 
754 Melhem, wearied with the cares of „ 
Government, abdicated his authority, to live | 
in religious retirement, after the manner of | 
OG the 
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the 'Keſthouati Was divided: 5 Were ſeveral 


Shaiks, with whom the Porte was not very 


well ſa '- Sad treated for the whole with 
the Pach a bf Tripoli; and got himſelf appoint- 
ed fol . Receiver.” "The Motoualis of Tu _ 
eee on Lan a 
the Maronites began to bealarmed Ache dear 


Sad purchaſed 'of the Pacha of Damascus . 
permiſſion to make wür upon thern; and, in 

1763; Urove them out of the country. he 
Druzes were at chat time divided into two 
factions u Sad United - his intereſt with 
thoſe” Who oppoſed 'Marifour,'and' ſecretly 
re tene 1 Was virgins nyc ne⸗ 
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eted the Porte by his 
ns: To oppoſt him, the 


maſcur, Saide, in the hands of | 
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Oſman and hit 
that an open war was not very tetnote. 
4 * vrho dreaded the Turks too 
wu teſiſt them, made uſe of the po- 
licy uſual on ſuch octafions, Ferie e 
for their ſervice, while he ſecretly: avoured 
their enemy. This wut a a ſufficient motive 
for 'Sad. to purſud neaſi directly oppoſite. 
He ſupported the Turks againſt ee 
Manſour; and manceuvted with 770 
fortune or addreſs as to depoſe d Kir 
e place eee in his ene = 
| ment. It E505 te 88 005 8910190 
ee following year, Ali Bey dee PLP 
| war, and attacked Damaſcus due. Vouleß called 
«the Turks teck! part in the Huarrel, 
but avichibue beingoable:todraw the Druins 
from their mountains, to enter into the army 
of he Ottomans Beſides their natural te- 
USNAMX by at. all times, to make War out of 
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rind divided bony to quit, thei habita- 8 


tions, and they had reaſon to 
themſelves on the event. The battle of Da- 
maſcus enſued, | and the Turks, 48;we have 
already ſeen, were compleatly routed. The 
N a: Sade, eſcaping an defeat, 
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and: hoe thinking: hiraſelflũto ſafrty in that 


toni “˖u 0 afylum even / in itho houſe uf 
the Emir uduſef- FEThe moment was uuf · 
vomahls, hut the Ree: of aus uon changed,” 
resse Mebawonad Bey. The 
Rmirdesnoluding that Ali Bey was dead; and 
eee eee 


Adee deter e n 


5 0 prev ailing un e Prues and Ma- 


ronites to follow him, made an incurſion 


With teentycfive theuſand peaſünts intorthe 


valle>ofi-Bekia, andi inthe abſence of the 
| "AY the af my w 


bend funk eum Ball fi FTyre-⸗ LA 

White Duuzes, prbud of this ploit“ 
— bree pea cg the: ter 
whar hid happeagd, der from AcreJenilained 

rage und deſpair; antd:fel} with ſuch im- 
veeobey in their army; av to gite them acom- 
es . e 1 25 was the ſurprize an 
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beetayed by their-cortipatiions, they kuf 
theiroHy orgs” on each other 497 Bey d 
The dap declivitie-of Dicain, and the pins 


lis 1 = Arty. no. 9169116900 99% 1. l gon 
| The Emir Vouſef, aſharbed of this Geest 
eſcapgt ts Dair-el<Katnar, and, morlly arte 


defeated"in the plain betw 
(Tyre), he was conſtrained to reſign, to His 
unele- Manſdur, the ring, which; ure the 

Druses is the ſymbol of command. In 
177, he uns reſtofed by a new rebel tlow? 
but he could not ſupport his pawer but at 
the expence of a civil-wari In order, theres 
fore, to prevent Bairout' falling into the 
hands of the adverſe faction, hie requeſted 
the aſſiſtance of the Turks; and demanded, of 
the Pacha of Damaſeus, a man of ſufficient 
abilities to defend that city; / The choice fel 
on an adventurer, who, from his ſubſequent 
fortune, and the part denen AGING eien 


ta be made known, n A 
This map, named Abm. inte uf 


N Boſnia, and ſpeaks the Selavoniar' as his m- 
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woctis which were! in me route of ehe fugit 
—— ſtrewed with dead but fe of 
rhotw periſhed by the hands diner 46 | 
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een aide and Sour, 
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whom he ivr in . 0 choſe of 
every other nation, aſſert. It is ſaid; that 
flying from his country at the age of ſixteen, 
to eſcape the conſequences of an attempt to 
violate his ſiſter - in- law, he repaĩred to Con- 
ſtantinople, where, deſtitute of the means of 
procuring a ſubſiſtence, he ſold himſelf to 
the ſlave- mer hants, to beconveyed to Egypt; 
and, on his arrival at Cairo, was Pan * 
Ali Bey, are r ice bier 
louks... (EN eee TORS; WT 

Ahmad eee in Aiſtinguiſhing] Him 
ſelf by his courage and addreſs. His patron 
employed him on ſeveral. occaſions, in dan- 
gerous coups de main, ſuch as the aſſaſſina- 
tion of ſuch Beys and Cachefs as he ſuſpected; 
of which commiſſions he acquitted himfelf 
fo well as to acquire the name of Dieagar, 
claim to his friendſhip, he enjoyeſ the favour 
— r nit Was a e an acci- 
Ro Sn ver fn fl os CP apt" 1 
27 (% This 1 is the monfler 2 well 222 274 oron 
& Tott, in Part IV. of his Memeirs. The Baron tranſlates 


the word Djezzar, Butcher. Ile was in 85 begiuning of 
2787 i in open revale e the Paras. ad ond; Tar 
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This jealous Bey having proſcribed one of 
his 8 called Saleh Bey, commanded 
Djezzar- to. cut off his head. Either from 


humanity or ſome ſecret | friendſhip for the 


ated againſt the order. But learning 


| thenext con orgs Mohammad Bey had exe- 


niſſion, and that Ali had ſpo- 
ken of him not-very favourably, be thought 


_ himſelf à loſt man, and, to avoid the fate of 
eſcaped unobſerved, and reached 


Saleh Bey, 
an, He there ſollicited em- 


ployments ſuitable to his former rank, but 


meeting, as is uſual in capitals, with a great 
number of rivals, he purſued another plan, 
and went to ſeek his fortune in Syria, as 2 
private ſoldier. Chance conducted him 


among the Dunes where he was hoſpitably 


_ entertained; even in the houſe of the Kiaya of 
the Emir Vouſef. From thence he repaired 
to Damaſcus, where be ſoon obtained the 
title of Aga, with a'comman« 
colours,” that is to ſay, of fifty men; and he 
was thus ſituated when fortune deſtined him 
to the Government of Bairout. 
Djerzar was no ſooner eſtabliſbed the 
that be took poſſeſſion of it for the' Turks. 
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victim, Djezzar heſitated, and even 
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cnteredlings! a treaty with? Daher, arid con- 
oluded an offenſive and defenſivr allianee 


with him, t Nas-el aaf. near to een _ 


ſopner. _ Daher ut 
eue Ruffan 8 pie 
chaſed by ſix hundred purſes, holes: 1 
by: ſea. Djezzar was compelled to ſubmit 

to force, andi aften a vigdrous reſiſtance, gave 
up the city, and ſurrendered himſelf priſoner. 
Shaik Daher, charmed with his courage, and 


flattered with the preference he had given 


him in the ſurrender, conducted him to Acre, 
and ſhewed him every mark of kindneſs. He 


even ventured to truſt him with a ſmall ex- 


pedition into Paleſtine; but Djezzar, on ap- 
proaching Jeruſalem, went over to tg, Turks, 
and returned to Damaſcus... pd ws 
> # The war of Mohan L Jac Bey baking Out, 
Djezzar offered his ſervice to the Captain 
Pacha, and gained his confidence. He ac- 
companied him to che ſiege of Here, and 
that admiral having deſtroyed Daher, and 
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within theſpaceiof Corea Sethe N 
from tlie Emir nee of French 
moyey, (abo 
pounds). nende more —— 
Bm of the -country"ofothe\ -Dvrazes did _ 
then amount to one-hundred::th 
(four thouſand pounds). t h gam 
In 1784, he made cut an Him, — 
him, and beſt: 


Le 


Vouſef; having once more purchaſed his favor, 
returned, towards the end of nen to 
Dair-el-Kamar, and, even courted his con- 
fidente ſo far as tœ-alt on him at Acre, from 
8 * expected him to return, but 
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to doedmpliſli tlie deſigns: of the Parte: in ut 

eduntry, named him Pacha of Side n v 

be, we 09ers thts Sedies 
Or. Lord to the Emir Vouſef, 


as he has fraſon td accuſe himſelf of ingrati- 
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+ the "govern ment dn the 
Emir of the cduntry of Haſbeya, named Iſmael 
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every ar Hf Riedel Since | 
the Porte has named himi Pacha of Damaſcus 
where he now reſides. There, ſtill retain- 

ing the ſovereignty of the Pachalie of Acre, 

N and of the fee "of n — be 158 

en, of his Wang the e 
14 troubles, has threatened to ſtrike off his head. 


man, whom they revere, have offered nin 
. hundred purſes for his ramſom. 
demands a thouſand; and if, as will pro- 
bably be the caſe, Were dne exhauſted | 

by theſe repeated contri 


| that of many others; and, indeed, they 1 
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| there arecany: hopes of ng; mas eps a 


The Maronites, alarmed for the ſafety of this 


The Pach 


Jutions, oe to the 
prince and bis miniſter l on their fate depends 


88 


be ſaid to have deſerved it, for it was the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the one, and the ambition of 
the other, which, by inviting the Turks to 
interfere in the affairs of the Druzes, has 
given ſo fatal a blow to the ſafety and tran- 
- quillity of the nation that, in the ordinary 
tl of 8 ng it NY be 28 ane it can 
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Let us ble * e ten Wien : 
What c peo en eee opinions of 


the fubltance- of; it. The ey pride neither 
circumciſion, nor prayers, nor faſting; they 
— neither feſtivals, nor prohibitions. 
They drink wine, eat pork, and allow mar- 


riage between brothers and ſiſters, ee 


nne From this we 
conel eee ere ans. es 


TT TOR they aſſume 
means ſpiritualiſts, 


Eee nene epithet of 
Djahel,;' or ignorant; they have various de- 


grees of initiation, er mpg | 
which require celibacy.” | Iheſe are a 
tinguiſhable by the White Turban they affect 
to wear, as a ſymbol of their purity; und 
ſo proud are they of this ſuppoſed purity, 
that they think themſelves ſullied by even 
touching a profane perſon. If you eat out 
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rink out of their cup, they 
break them ; and hence the cuſtom, ſo 'gene« 
ral in this country; of uſiiig vaſes, with a ſort 
of cock, which may be drank out of without 
touching them with the lips. All their praca 
ces are enveloped in myſteries: their Oratories 
always ſtand alone, and are conſtantly ſituated 
on eminences: in theſe they hold their ſecret 
aſſemblies, to which women are admitted. 
It is pretended they. perform ceremonies there 
in preſence of a :fmall; ſtatue reſtinbling ar 
o or a calf; whence ſoine haveipretended 
to prove that they are deſcencled from 
Samaritans. But, befides that the fact 1 
not well aſcertained, the worſhip ons o 
may be deduced from other ſource s. 
They have one or two books which der 
conceal with the greateſt care; but chance 
has deceived their jealouſy; for, in à civil war, 
which happened ſix or ſeven” years ago, the 
Emir Vouſef, who is Djabel, on ignorant, 
found one yr the pillage of one of their 
oratories. I ar aſſured, by perſons who 
have read it, that it contains only a myſtic 
Jargon, the obſcurity of which, doubtleſs, 
renders it valuable to adepts. Hakem Bamr- 
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m Gods incarnated ig me perſon. bf. the 
Salif. Triflikewiſe treate of another life: uf x 
place of pudiſamont / and 2 place of happi- 
neſs, where the Okkaſs all, of /eoutic, be 
molt; di ſtinguiſhed. Several degrees i per- 
fection hre ent ionede t hieb. r dür 
by: 0 eflive trials. I iotlfer tefpetts 

ſectaries have all the inſolence, and, 6 
Pet of ſuperſtition: they are not communi- 
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thoſe. which preſent tfrffel ves möff Watara bs 
ly to unenlightened minds. When among 
the Turks, they affect the exterior of Ma- 


hometans, frequent the Moſques, and per- 
form their ablutions and prayers. Among 
the Maronites, | they accompany them to 
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n like: them, FRO uſe of holy 
water. Many of them, importuned by the 


miſſionaries, ſuffer themſelves. to be baptized ; 
and, if ſollicited by the Turks, receive ir- 
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the lands were, as form rmerly in Europe, „ in the 


hands of a at number J of of, famili lies. But, 


to tender them roductive in 2 e propri- 
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gives, them too much influence in all; the 
meaſures of the nation; ang cheir private in- 
tereſts have too great weight in eyery public 
tranſaction· Theis biſtery fer ſeine years 

back, affords ſufficient proofs of this; * 


all che civil, or forge, wars in. hich wy 
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excluded from ſucceſſion 4 in civil affairs, and, 


conſequently, can ſtill leſs expect it in poli- 
tical: in general, the Aſiatic governments are 


too turbulent, and their adminiſtration renders 
military talents too neceſſary to admit of the 
ſovereignty of women. Among the Druzes, 


the male line of any family being extinguiſh- 


ed, the government devolves to him who is 
in poſſeſſion of the greateſt number of ſuf- 


frages and reſources. But the firſt ſtep is 
to obtain the approbation of the Turks, of 
whom he becomes the vaſſal and tribatory. * 


It even happens, that, not unfrequently to aſſert 
their ſupremacy, they name the Hakem, con- 
trary to the wiſhes of the nation, as in the 
caſe of Iſmael Haſbeya, | raiſed to that 
dignity. by Djezzar; - but this . conſtraint 
laſts no longer than it is maintained by:that 
violence which gave it birth. The office of 


the governor is to watch over the good order 


of the ſtate, and to prevent the Emirs, Shaiks, 
and villages, from making war on each other; 


in caſe of diſobedience, he may employ force. 
He is alſo at the head of the civil power, and 
names the Cadis, only, always reſerving to 


himſelt the power of life and death; He col- 
lects the tribute, from which, he annually 
Vor. * 9 | Pays 
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pays to vide Pacha a ſtated ſum. This tri 
bute varies, in proportion as the nation ren 


ders itſelf more or leſs formidable: at the 
beginning of this century, it amounted to one 


hundred and ſixty purſes, (eight thouſand 


three hundred and thirty pounds), but 


Melhem forced the Turks to reduce it to 


| Kixty. In 1784, Emir Vouſef paid cighty and 


promiſed” ninety. This tribute, which is 
called Miri, is impoſed on the mulberry- trees, 
vineyards, cotton, and grain. All own land, 


* pays in proportion to its extent; every foot of 


mulberries 1s taxed at three Medins, or three 


Sols, nine Deniers, (not quite two-pence). 


A hundred feet of vineyard, pays a Piaſter, or 
forty Medins, and of freſh meaſurements are 
often made, to preſerve a juſt proportion. The 
Shaiks and Emirs have no exemption in this 


reſpect, and it may be truly faid, they con- 


tribute to the public ſtock in proportion to 
their fortune. The collection is made almoſt 
without expence. Each man pays his con- 
tingent at Dair- el-Kamer, if he pleaſes, or to 


the collectors of the prinee, who make a cir- 


cuit round the country, after the crop of 


filks. The ſurplus of this tribute is for the 


Prince, ſo that it is his intereſt to reduce the 
demands | 


} 


demands of the Turks, as it would be like- 


wiſe to augment the impoſt; but this mea- . 


ſure requires the ſanction of the Shaiks, who 1 | 


have the privilege of oppoſing it. Their 


conſent is neceſſary, likewiſe, for peace and 


war. In theſe caſes, the Emir muſt con- 
voke general aſſemblies, and lay before them 
the ſtate of his affairs. There, every Shaik, 
and every Peaſant, who has any reputation for 


courage or underſtanding, is entitled to give 


his ſuffrage, ſo that this government may be 
conſidered as a well-proportioned mixture 


of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. 
Every thing depends on circumſtances: if the 


governor be a man of ability, he is abſolute z 


if weak, a cypher. This proceeds from the 
want of fixed laws; a want common to all 


Aſia, and the radical cauſe of all the diſ- 
orders in the e of the Aſiatic 


nations. 


Neither the chief, nor 155 individual Emirs, 


maintain troops; they have only perſons at- 


tached to the domeſtic ſervice of their houſes, 


and a few black flaves. When the nation 
makes war, every man, whether Shaik or 
Peaſant, able to bear arms, is called upon to 
march. He takes with him a little bag of 
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flour, n ſome bullets, a ſmall quantity 


\ 


of powder, made in his village, and repairs to 
the rendezvous appointed by the governor. 
If it be a civil war, as ſometimes happens, the 
ſervants, the farmers, and their friends, take 
up arms for their patron, or the chief of their 


family, and repair to his ſtandard. In ſuch 


caſes, the parties irritated, frequently ſeem on 
the point of proceeding to the laſt extremi- 
ties; but they ſeldom have recourſe to acts of 
violence, or attempt the death of each other; ; 


mediators always interpoſe, and the quarrel 1 18. 


appeaſed the more readily as each patron is 
obliged to provide his followers with provi- 


fions and ammunition. This ſyſtem, which 
produces happy effects in civil troubles, is 


-- - attended with great inconvenience in foreign 
Wars, as ſufficiently appeared in that of 1784. 
Djezzar, who knew- that the whole army 


lived at the expence of the Emir. Youlef, 
aimed at nothing but delay, and the 
Druges, Who were not diſpleaſed at being 


fed for doin g nothing, prolonged the opera- 


tions; but the Emir, Wear ied of : payings con- 5 


cluded a treaty, the terms of which were not 
«x little rigorous: for him, and eventually for 
.. the-whole nation, fince nothing is more cer- 
. 5 K 1 NVL did 
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tain an that the intereſts of a a prince id 
| . e are always inſeparable. * on bail 


The cetemonies to which I: 1555 been 2 
witneſs on theſe occaſions, bear a ſtriking rea 


ſemblance to the euſtoms of ancient times 
When the Emir and the Shaiks had deter- 


mined on war, at Dair-el-Kamiar, « cryers in the 


evening, aſcended the ſummits of the moun- 


tain; and there began to cry with a loud 


voice: To war, to war; take your guns, tale 


your Piſtols \ noble Shaiks, mount jour (horſes z_ 


arm yourſekves with the lance and ſabre; 
rendes vous to-morrow ' at  Dair-el-Kamar. 
Zeal off God! zeal of combats!” This ſum+ 


mons heard from the neighbouring. villages, 


was repeated there, and, as the whole country 
is nothing but a chain of lofty mountains, and 
deep vallies, the proclamation paſſed in a few 
hours to the frontiers. Theſe: voices, from 
the ſtillneſs of the night, the long reſounding 
echoes, and the nature of the ſubject, had 
ſomething awful and terrible in their effect. 


Three days after, fifteen thouſand armed men 
rendezvouzed at Dair- el- Kamar, and opera- 
tions De og NT been . e com- 
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Wiang ee kee hoe wege of this 
| kind no way reſemble our European ſol- 
diers; they have neither uniforms, nor diſ- 
cipline, nor order. They are a crowd of 
peaſants with ſhort coats, naked legs, and 
muſkets in their hands; differing from the 
Turks and Mamlouks, in that they are 
all foot; the Shaiks and Emirs alone hav- 
ing horſes, which are of little uſe from the 
rugged nature of the country. War there 
can only be a war of poſts. The Druzes 
never riſk themſelves in the plain, and with 
reaſon, for they would: be unable to ſtand the 
ſhock of cavalry,' having no bayonets to their 
muſkets. Their whole art confiſts. in climb- 
ing rocks, creeping among the buſhes and 
blocks of ſtone, from whence their fire is 
the more dangerous; as they are covered, 
fire at their caſe, and by hunting, and 
milz ſports, have acquired the habit of 
hitting a mark with great dexterity. They 
are accuſtomed to ſudden inroads, attacks 
by night, ambuſcades, and all thoſe coups 
de main, which require to fall ſuddenly 
on, and come to | cloſe fight with the 
. Ardent in improving their ſucceſs, 
eaſily * "__ ke pt to reſume their 
courage, 
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courage; a and ſometimes 
ferocious, they poſſeſs above all, two qualities 
eſſential to the excellency of any troops; they 
ſtrictly obey their leaders, and are endowed 

with a temperance and vigour of health, at 
this day unknown to moſt civilized nations. 
In the campaign of 17844 they paſſed three 
months i in the open air, without tents; or any | 
other covering than a ſheep-ſkin;. yet were 
there not more deaths or maladies than if 
they had remained in their houſes. Their 
proviſions conſiſted, as at other times, of ſmall | 
loaves baked. on the aſhes, or on a brick, raw 
onions, cheeſe, olives, fruits, and a little wine. 
The table of the chiefs was almoſt as frugal, 
and we may affirm, that they ſubfiſted a hun- 
dred days, on what the ſame number of En- 
gliſhmen or Frenchmen would not have lived 
ten. They have no knowledge of the ſcience 
of fortification, the management of artillery, 
or encampments, nor, in-a word, any. thing 
which conſtitutes the art of war. But, had 
they among them a few perſons verſed in 
military ſcience, they would readily acquire 
its principles, and become a formidable ſol- 
diery. This would be the more eaſily 


effected, as their mulberry plantations and 
I "vineyards 
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vineyards do not occupy thet all the year; | 
and they could afford welk time EN _— 5 
exerciſes * OE 

By the laſt A; It. appears the! num- 
Yard of men able to bear arms was forty 
thouſand,” which ſuppoſes a total population 
of a hundred and twenty thouſand: no ad- 
dition is to be made to this calculation, fince 
there are no Druzes in the cities or on the 
coaſt. As the whole country contains only one 
hundred: and ten ſquare leagues, - there reſults 
for every league, one thouſand and ninety per- 
ſons; which is equal to the population of our 
richeſt provinces. To render this more re- 
markable, it muſt be obſerved that the ſoil is 
not fertile, that a great many eminences remain 
uncultivated, that they do not grow corn 
enough to ſupport themſelves three months in 
the year, that they have no manufactures, and 
that all their exportations are confined to filks 
and cottons, the balanee of which exceeds 
very little the importation of corn from the 
TOOe" the oils of Paleſtine, and wu rico 


- (#) In edu e ee m eren of Al is over in 
1 à great. many Peaſants, like our inhabitants of 
the Limouſin, leave the n mountains to get i in be tarveſts 
| eu me pling, | 
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tants, within fo ſmall a ſpace? I can dif- 


cover no other cauſe, than that ray of liberty 7 
which glimmers in this country. Unlike 
the Turks, every man lives in a perfect ſecu- 


rity of his life and property. The peaſant 
is not richer than in other countries; but he 
is free, he fears not, as I have often heard 
them fay, that the WE: the Kaimma- 
« kam, or the Pacha, ſhould ſend their 
* Djendis {7}, to pillage his houſe; carry off 
« his family, or give him the baſtinado.“ 
Such oppreſſions are unknown among theſe 
moun tains. Security, therefore, has been the 
original cauſe of population, from that in- 
herent deſire which all men have to multiply 
themſelves wherever they find an eaſy fub- 
fiſtence, The frugality of the nation; which 
1s content with little, has been a ſecondary, 
and not leſs powerful reaſon; and a third, is 
the emigration of a number of Chriſtian fa- 
milies, who daily deſert the Turkiſh pro- 


vinces to ſettle in Mount Lebanon, where 
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| n from ſimilarity of Me and by 
the Druzes from principles of toleration, and 
a conviction how much it is the intereſt of 


in open day, and ſpread around them terror 


every country to multiply the number of its 
cultivators, conſumers, and allies. They all 
live quietly together; but I cannot help ad- 
ding, that the Chriſtians frequently diſplay 
an indiſcreet and meddling zeal, | too 1 
calculated to diſturb this tranquillity. . 
The compariſon, which the Druzes "4 | 
have an opportunity of making, between their 
fituation and that of other ſubjects of the 


Turkiſh 8 has given them an ad- 


vantageous opinion of their ſuperiority, 
which, by a natural effect, has an influence 
on their perſonal character. Exempt from 


the violence and inſults of deſpotiſm, they 


conſider themſelves as more perfect than their 
neighbours, becauſe they have the good for- 
tune not te be equally debaſed. Hence they 
acquire a character more elevated, energetic, 
and active; in ſhort, a genuine republican 


ſpirit. They are confidered throughout the 


Levaut as reſtleſs, enterpriſing, hardy, and 
brave even to temerity. Only three hundred 
of them have been ſeen to enter Damaſcus 


and 
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and carnage, It is remarkable, that Mang 
theit form of Government is nearly ſimilar, 
the Maronites do not poſſeſs theſe qualities to 
the ſame degree. Enquiring the reaſon, one 
day, in a company where this obſervation was 
made, in conſequence of ſome recent events, 
an old Maronite, after a moment's: lence, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, and curling 
his beard round his fingers, made anſwer, 
« Perhaps the Druzes would be more/afraid 
* of death, did they believe in a future ſtate,” 
Nor are they great preachers of that moraliey 
which conſiſts in pardoning injuries. No 
people are more nice than they with reſpect 
to the point of honour ; Any offence of that 
kind, or open inſult, is inftantly puniſhed by 
blows of the kandjur or the muſket ; while 
among the inhabitants of the towns, it only 
excites injurious retorts. This delicacy: has 
occaſioned in their manners and diſcourſe, a 
reſerve, or, if you will, a politeneſs, which 
one-is aſtoniſhed to diſcover among peaſants, 
It is carried even to diflimulation and falſe. 
hood, eſpecially among the chiefs, whoſe 
greater intereſts demand greater attentions,. 
Circumſpection is neceſſary to all, from the 
ſormidable conſequences of that retaliation 
5 e 7 Ob 
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may appear barbarous to us; but they have 
the merit of ſupplying the deficieney of regu- 


lar Juſtice, „which is neceffarily tedious and 
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The Druzes have another point of Wabomre 


that of hoſpitality. Whoever preſents him- 


ſelf at their door in the quality of a ſuppliant 
or paſſenger, i is ſure of being entertained with 


lodging and food, in the moſt generous and 
unaffected manner. I have often | ſeen 
the loweſt peaſants give the laſt morſel of 
bread they had in their houſes to the hungry 


traveller; and when I obſerved to them that 
* wanted prudence, their anſwer was: 
God is liberal and great, and all men are 


1 brethren.” There are, therefore, no inns 


in this country, any more than in the reſt of 


Turkey. When they have once contracted 
with their gueſt, the facred engagement of 


bread and ſalt, no ſubſequent event can make 
them violate it: Various inſtances of this 
are res "which do honour to their charac- 

A few years ago, an Aga of the Janiſ- 
ro having been engaged in a rebellion, 


fe from Damaſcus, and retired among the 


Drutes. 


| the The Pacha Was informed of this, 
and demanded him of the Emir, threatening 


1 to make war on him in caſe of refuſal. The 
Emir demanded him of the Shaik Talhouk, 
who had received, him; but the indignant 
Shaik replied, When have you known the 


Pruzes deliver up their gueſts? Tell the 
15 Emir, that, as long as Talhouk ſhall pre- 
4 ſerve his beard, not a hair of the head of 
« his ſuppliant ſhall fall!” The Emir 


| threatened him with force; ; Talhouk armed 5 


his family. The Emir, dreading: a revolt, 
adopted a method practiſed as juridical in 
that coun try. He declared to the Shaik, 


that he would cut down fifty mulberry- trees 


a day, until he ſhould. give up the Aga. 


He proceeded as far as a thouſand, and Tal- | 


houk ſtill remained inflexible. At length, 
the other Shaiks, enraged, took up the quarrel, 


and the commotion. was about to become ge- 


neral, when the Aga, reproaching himſelf 


with being the cauſe of ſo much miſchief, 


made his eſca pe, without the N even 
of Talhouk Cos e 
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The Druzes have alſo the prejudices of the 


| Bedouins reſpecting birth; like them, they 


pay great reſpect to the antiquity of families; 
but this produces no eſſential inconveniencies. 


The nobility of the Emirs and Shaiks does 
not exempt them from paying tribute; in pro- 


portion to their revenues. It confers on them 


no prerogatives, either in the attainment of 


landed property, or public employments. In 


this country, no more than in all Turkey, 


In the time of the Califs, ſays the author, when Ab- 


d dalah, the ſbedder of blood, had murdered every deſcend- 


ant of Ommiah, within his reach, one of that family, 
<« named Ibrahim, the ſon of Soliman, fon of Abd-el-Ma- 


* Jek, had the good fortune to eſcape, and reach Koufa, 


« which he entered in diſguiſe. Knowing no perſon in 
< whom he could confide, he fat down under the portico of 
a large houſe. Soon after.the maſter, arriving, followed by 


« ſeveral ſervants, alighted from his horſe, entered, and, 


<« ſeeing the ſtranger, afked him who he was. I am an un- 
<« fortunate man, replies Ibrahim, and requeſt from thee 


e an afylum. God protect thee, ſaid the rich man; enter, 


ac and remain in peace. Ibrahim lived ſeveral months in : 
< this houſe, without being queſtioned by his hoſt. But, 
« aſtoniſhed to ſee him every day go out on horſeback, and 
< return, at the ſame hour, he ventured one day to enquire 
& the reaſun---T have been informed, replied the rich man, 
« that a perſon named Ibrahim, the ſon of Soliman, is con- 
© cealed in this town ; he. has Hain my father, and I am 
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are they acquainted with game-laws, or glebes, 

or ſeigniorial, or eccleſiaſtical tithes, franc fiefs 
or alienation fines; every thing is held, as I 
have faid, in freehold : Every man, after pay- 
ing his miri and his rent, is maſter of his 
property. In ſhort, by a particular privilege, 
the Druzes and Maronites pay no fine for 
their ſucceſſion; nor does the Emir, like the 


| SPIN, drrogats to himſelf original and uni- 


« ſearching "ORE TMP "IT, I knew, faid Ibra- 
« him, that God had purpoſely conducted me to that 
« place; L adored his decree, and, reſigning myſelf to 
« death, 7 anſwered,---God has determined toavenge thee, 
_ « offended man; thy victim isat thy feet. The rich man, 


« aſtoniſhed, replied,---O ! ſtranger ! I ſee thy misfortunes 


« have made thee weary of life; thou ſeekeſt to Joſe it, 
e but my hand cannot commit ſuch a crime. I do not 
« deceive thee, {aid Ibrahim; thy father was ſuch a one; 
« we met each other in ſuch a place, and the affair hap- 


« pened in ſuch and ſuch a manner. A violent trem- 


bling then ſeized the rich man; his teeth chattered as 
if from intenſe cold; his eyes alternately ſparkled with 

fury, and overfloyed with tears. In this agitation, he re- 
mained a long time; at length, turning to Ibrahim To- 
morrow, ſaid he, deſtiny ſhall join thee to my father, and 
God will have retaliated. But as for me, how can J violate 
the aſylum of my houſe ? Wretched ftranger, fly from my 
preſence ! There, take theſe hundred ſequins : Begone 
quickly, and let me never behold thee more! 
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verſal property: there Ex a | nevertheleſs, in 
the law of inheritance, an imperfe&ion which 
produces diſagreeable effects. Fathers have, as 
in the Roman law, the power of preferring 
ſuch of their children as they think proper; 
hence it has happened, in ſeveral families of 
the Shaiks, that the whole property has cen- 
tered i in the ſame perſon, who has perverted it 
to the purpoſe of intriguing and caballing, 
"while his relations remain, as they well ex- 
preſs it, princes oliues and ths 3 -that 3 is to 
12 poor as peaſants. i : 
In conſequence of their prej radices; 5 "the 
Prozes do not chooſe to make alliances out 
of their own families. They invariably pre- 
fer their relation, though poor, to a rich 
ſtranger; and poor peaſants have been 
| known to refuſe their daughters to merchants 
of Saide and Bairout, who poſſeſſed from 
twelve to fifteen thouſand piaſtres. They 
obſerve alſo, to a certain degree, the cuſtom 
of the Hebrews, which directed that a bro- 
ther ſhould eſpouſe his brother's widow-z but 
this is not peculiar to them, for they retain 
that as well as ſeveral other cuſtoms of that 
ancient -people, in common with other in- 
habitants of NR and all the Arab tribes. 8 
5 . 5 | e n 
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In ſhort, the proper and diſtin 


ter of the Druzes, is, as I have N of 
republican ſpirit,” which gives them more 
energy than any other ſubjects of the Turkiſh 


_ Government, and an indifference for religion, 
which forms a ftriking contraſt with the zeal 
of the Mahometans and Chriſtians. In other 
; reſpects, their private life, their cuſtoms and 
prejudices, are the ſame with other Orientals. 
They may marry ſeveral wives, and repudiate 
them when they chuſe; but, except by the 
Emir and afew men of eminence; that is rarely 
practiſed. Occupied with their rural labours, 
they experience neither artificial wants, nor 
thoſe inordinate paſſions, which are produced 


by the idleneſs of the inhabitants of cities and 


towns. The. veil, worn by their women, is 
of itſelf a preſervative againſt thoſe deſires 


which are the occaſion of ſo many evils in 


ſociety. No man knows the face of any other 
woman than his: wife, his mother, his ſiſter, 


and ſiſters- in- l. Every man lives in the 


boſotn; hie dai gs bes Little 
Shaiks, n ee bread, roaſt the coffee, we 
the linen, cook the victuals, and perform all 
domeſtic office: The men alu their 
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lands and a, and dig canals * water- 
ing them. In the evening they ſometimes 
aſſemble in the court, the area, or houſe of 
the chief of the village or family. There, 
ſeated in a circle, with legs croſſed, pipes in 
their mouths, and poniards at their belts, 
they diſcourſe of their various labours, the 
ſcarcity or plenty of their harveſts, peace or 
war, the conduct of the Emir, or the amount 
of the taxes; they relate paſt tranſactions, 
diſcuſs preſent intereſts, and form conjectures 
on the future. Their children, tired with 
Play, come frequently to liſten; and a ſtran- 
| ger is ſurpriſed to hear them, at ten or twelve 
| years old, recounting, with a ſerious air, why 
Djezzar declared war againſt the Emir. You- 
ſef, how many purſes it coſt that prince, 
what augmentation there will be of the miri, 
how many muſkets there were in the camp, 
and who had the beſt mare. This is their 
only education. They are neither taught to 
read the Pſahns, as among the Maronites, 
nor the Koran, like the Mahometans; hard- 
iy do the Shaiks know how to write a lets 
ter. But if theie- mind be deſtitute of uſe- 
=. ful or agreeable information, at leaſt, it is not 
= 5 ON falſe and BRIT ideas; and, 
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without doubt, ſuch natural ignorance is well 
worth all our artificial folly. This advan- 
tage reſults from it, that their underſtandings 
being nearly on a level, the inequality of con- 
ditions is leſs.perceptible. For, in fact, we 
do not perceive among the Dfuzes that great 
diſtance which, in moſt other ſocieties, de- 
grades the inferior, without contributing to 
the advantage of the great. All, whether 
Shaiks or peaſants, treat each other with that 
rational familiarity, which is equally remote 
from- rudeneſs and ſervility. The Grand 
Emir, himſelf, is not a different man from the 
reſt: he is 2 good country gentleman, who 
does not diſdain admitting to his table the 
meaneſt farmer. In a word; their manners 
are thoſe of ancient times, and that ruſtic 
life, which marks the origin of every nation; 
and prove the people among whom they are 
ſtill found are, as yet, . in the "O'S of 
the ſocial hy > 
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10 15 Roy It as Sonne of oh 3 
in the deep valley which ſeparates their 
mountains from thoſe of Damaſcus, we find 
another ſmall nation, known. in Syria by the 
name of Motoualis. The characteriſtic 
diſtinction between then and the other inha- 
bitants of Syria, is, that they, like the Per- 
| Gans, are of the ſect of Ali, while all the 
Turks follow that of Omar or Moaowa. 
This diſtinction, occaſioned by. the ſchiſm, 
which, in the thirty-ſixth year of the He- 
jira, aroſe among the Arabs, reſp the 


. " 


> ſucceſſors. of Mahomet, is the cauſe, 3 as 1 


have already obſerved, of an irreconcileable 
| hatred between the two parties. The ſecta- 
ries of Omar, who conſider themſelves as the 
only orthodox, aſſume the title of Sonnites, 


which has that {ignification, and term their 
adverſaries Shiites, that is Sectaries, (of Ali). 


The word Motouali has the ſame meaning in 


the dialect of Syria. The followers of Ali, 


diſlatisfied 


E or AND SYRIA. 
diſſatisfied with this name, ſubſtitute that of 


8; 


Aalia, which means aſſerters of Jigtice, lite- . 


rally Fufticiarians, a denomination.which' they 
have aſſumed in conſequene ce of a doctrinal point 
they advance in oppoſition! to the Sonnite faith. 
A ſmall Arabic treatiſe; entitled; Theological 
Frag ments concerning the Sees and RePgrons 4 
the Worlds }; has the following paſſage.” | 1 
-<«< Thoſe ſectaries Who pretend that Gd 
1 acts only on principles of juſtice, conform 
« able to human reaſon, are called Adlia, or 
_ «| Juſticiatiahs! God cannot, tay they, com- 3 
% mand an im practicable worſhip, nor or- 
6e dairy impoſſible actions, nor enjoin men to 
2 perform what is beyond their ability; but 
Wherever he requires obedience, will be- 
« ſtow the power to obey. He removes the 
« cauſe” of evil, he allows us to reaſon, and 
4 impoſes only What is eaſy, not what is dif- 
«<ficult;' he makes no man reſponſible for , 
e the ackions of another, nor puniſhes him 
for that in which he has no part; he im- 
« putes not as à crime what himſelf has 
« created: in man; nor does he require 
him to avoid what deſtiny has decroed. 


6 Abarat el Motkallamin fi mazaheb ou Dianat 4 
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15 This W be injuſtice and tyranny, of, 
% which God is incapable from the perfec- 
« tion of his being. To this doctrine, 
which diametrically a the ſyſtem of the 
Sonnites, the Motoualis add certain | cere- 
monies which increaſe their mutual averſion. 
They curſe Omar and . Moaouia. as rebels and 
uſurpers; and celebrate Ali and Hoſain as 
ſaints and martyrs. They begin their ablu- 
tions at the elbow, inſtead. of the end of the 
finger, as is cuſtomary with the Turks; they 
think themſelves. defiled by the touch of 
ſtrangers, and, contraty to the general prac- 
tice of the Eaſt, neither eat nor drink out of 
a veſſel which has been uſed by a perſon not 
of their ſect, nor will they even ſit wik-oph ) 


| at the ſame table. gy 


Theſe doctrines and Se by e 


the Motoualis from their neighbours, have ren- 
dered them a diſtin& ſociety. It is faid; they 
have long exiſted as a nation, in this country, 


though their name has never been mentioned by 
any European writer before the preſent century; 
it is not even to be found in the maps of 
Donville: La. Roque, who left their county 
not a hundred years ago. gives them the 


name of Amedient. Be this as it may, in 


later times, their wars, robberies, ſucceſs, 
and 


I 


EGYBT'A 


and various changes of fortune, have ren- 
dered them of conſequence in Syria. Till 
about the middle of this century, they only 
poſſeſſed Balbek, their capital, and a few 
places in the valley; and Anti Lebanon, which 
ſeems to have been their original country. 
At that period, we find them under a like 
government with the Druzes; that is to ſay, 


under a number of Shaiks, with one prineipal 
chief, of the family of Harfouſh. After the 


year 17 go, they eſtabliſhed themſelves among 
the heights of Bekaa, and got footing in 


Lebanon, where they obtained lands belong- 


ng to the Maronites, almoſt as far as Beſhar- 
They even incommoded them ſo much 
by che ravages, as to oblige the Emir Vouſef 
to attack them with open force, and expel them; 
but on the other fide, they advanced along 


the river, even to the neighbourhood of Sour, 


(Tyre). In this fituation, Shaik Daher had 
the addreſs, in r760,” to attach them to his 
party. The Pachas of Saide and Damaſcus 
claimed tributes, which they had neglected 
paying, and complained of ſeveral robberies 


committed on their ſubjects by the Motou- 
alis; they were defirous of chaſtiſing them, 
but Ae  Yengeance was neither certain nor 

: 1 caly, 
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 - eaſy, Oecher interpoſed, and, by becoming. 
ſiecurity for te ee and pram 
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horſexen,. all reſolute and formidable debe. b 
Shortly after, they took poſie{ſon of Sgur, and 
made this village their principal ſea-port, 
In 255, they, were of great ſervice, to Ali 1 
| Bey and Daher, againſt, the-Qttomans. A But 5 
Emir Youſef, having, in their abſence, armed 
the Druzes; ravaged .thein capntry. He: WAS, 
beſieging the caſtle of Djezin, hen the 
touslis, ; returning from Damaſcus, received 
intelligence of this invaſion..; At the relation 
aft ities committed by the, Druzes, 
an ne corps, a only! five hundred men, 
were ſo enraged, that they immediatoly; ruſhed. 
ward againſt the enemy, e determined to periſh 
in taking vengeance. But the ſurprize and 
confulign/ they occaſioned,” 5 and the diſcord 
which; reigned between the two factions. 
af; Masſont and: Vouſef, ſo much favoured 
this deſperate attack, that the whole army, 
conſiſting af twenty-five, thouſand ene ns, 
cawpletely: 'overthrown., 1555 5 Fi 25 
Haithe following year, the ani 7 Daher 


king) a OO TN: Wes the zeal. of the 
22 Oe Motoualis 


vorn ap sR. * hs 
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of the Pacha eee eee, 5 
1777, Djezzar, maſter of Acre and Saide, has, 
inceſſantly laboured to deſtroy them. His per- EAR 
ſecution forced them, in 1784, to a reconcili- 
ation with che Devin. and to enter, Aa 
| alliance SOIT Rope Vat, Th 


or eee, porn gre Maronit ten, 
aſſembled at Dair-el-Kamar. They alone = 
ok are eee of der bee ud — 
put to. the. ſword An or ſixty. Arnauts {4}, , | 
wh defended ; But the miſunderſtand- 1 
ing which . ee eee the chiefs of | 
Druzes baving rendered abortive ,.all.. 
operations, the Pacha has. abtained, po! fan . 
of the Whole valley, and the city of Balbek, | 
itſelf, At this period, - not more than; e = 
hundred families of the Motovalis 1 5 


1 took 9 in Anti-Lebanon, and the 
| * „ dpi ven As, 


[hangs J n of, the e Maronites; 
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8 : e remainder 
of the inhabitants; h are e 
moſt numerous, are, 48 F have fad, rope ſec 
of Turks, Greeks; and Arabs! 0 
8 Keetth of t 

= ering: to-add a few general reflexions on = = 

| its forecs and tevenbes, its form f govern- 

and wee of its 
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[ ons, Which, in our prog 
| point of | ucing an important 9 


_ and erecting an independent poet 9) Vila; 


tren the ifurrestion of Shalk Pee who 


por many years attractedd the dice ar 
= Politicians. 'A ſuccin&t narrative” of his Kit 
| dor) muſt be the more intereſting” as * 16 
miei, und as the accounts we have feen in the 
1 Gazette of Europe are Ill calculated to für- 
nimh a juſt idea ef the real e of Hurd j 
= theſe diſtant countries, © ns 
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HAI . Ae cls our e has 
given eb trails to the Porte, was an 
Arabian by birth, decended from one of 
. e nn, Brdowins %bo naſe 


2 


s). His enemies are fond of reminding 
— youth hewas a camel driver: but 


abilities, byſuj 
have encountered m his: riſe boa þ belidesin this. 


ſelves an” oct 


ions which appear to ust 
mean. Thus I have already obſerved that 
the Shaiks themſelves guide their camels, and 
look after their horſes, while their wives and 
daughters grind "the \corh; bake the bread, , 
waſh, the linen, and fetch. Water, as in the 
times of: Abraham, and, Homer; and. this, 
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Gm pple al laborious life, poſſibly, n tes 
more to happineſs than · that liſtleſs inaQtivity, 
and ſatiating luxury which ſurround the great 
in poliſhed nations. As for Daher, it is cer- 
tain that he wWas of one of the moſt. powerful 
families of the country. After the death of 
his father Omar, about the beginning of che 
pteſent century, he divided the government 
With his uncle and tro brothers. His | 
domain was, Safid, 4 ſmall town and ſtrong- 
Hold. in the mountains, to the north - weſt of 
the Lake of Tabaria, to which he thortly + 
after added Tabaria itſelf. There Pocock cu 
found him in 1737; occupied in fortifying 
« himſclf againſt the Pacha of Damaſcus, who, 
not long before, had ſtrangled one of his 
brothers. In 1742, another Pacha, named 
Soliman · el· adm, btſieged him there; and bom— 
bardeil the place, to the great aſtoniſhment of. 
all Syria, where bombs are but little known, 
even at preſent Y. In ſpite of his cqurage, 
Daher was reduced to the laſt) extremity; - 
AND, A fortunatez, and, as it is TOY _ 


als altar and a4 

1 9 Pococke” 8 Travels, vol. i ii. 1 3 

Tx} I have ſeen letters of M. Jean Joſeph Wag 2 wer. 

chant of Acre, who was 'in'Soliman's camp at this time, in 

wind eee account"? is given of this affair, 
meditated 


it * a * + * 
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melhttisd ineident, relieved him fror 
embarraſſment. A violent and ſudden cholic 
carried off Soliman in two days. Add eds, 
His brother and ſucceſſor wanted either the 
ſame motives, or the ſame inclinations, to 
continue the war, and Daher was unmoleſted 
on the part of the Ottomans. But His ac- 
tivity, and the intrigues of his neiglibours, 
ſoon gave him other employment. Neaſons 
of intereſt embroiled him with his uncle and 
brother, recourſe was had to arms more than 
once, and Daher, always victorious, thought 
it beſt to conclude” ow e er ne ou 
death of his competitors. "a 

Inveſted then with the ets power ur his. 
cally; and abſolute maſter of its force, new 

ptoſpects opened to his ambition. The 

commerce in which he engaged, accordinę 

to the cuſtom of all the Aſiatic princes and 
governors, made him ſenſible of the advan- 
tage of an immediate communication with 

the ſea.” He conceived that a port in his 

| hands would become a public marker; to 
which ſtrangers reſorting; a competition would 

ariſe favourable to the fale” of his 'cornmodi- 
ties. Acre, fi tuated in his neighbourhood, = 

dun * 8 Was mute W 


eee This W 
n reality but a heap of ruins, a miſerable open 
Per et Without defence, | The Pacha of 
Saide maintained there an Aga, and a few 
| dared not ſhew - themſelves in 
de Ska while the Bedouins really | go- 
verned, and were maſters of all the country, 
up to its very gates. The plain, ſo fertile 
in former times, was nothing but an extenſive 
waſte, on which the waters ſtagnated, and in- 
fected the environs by their . The 
ancient harbour was choaked up, but the 
road of Haifa, which is dependant on it, was 
. o advantageouſly ſituated that Daher de- 
termined to gain poſſeſſion of it. A pretext 
was neceſſary, which wad on furniſhed * 
$48 conduct of the Aga. 
One day, while owe: wells; dries: in- 
| tended to be imployed againſt the Shaik, 
wards Acre, ſent 'a menacing letter to the 
Aga, which made him take to flight, and en- 
ttered the town, where he eſtabliſhed hirnſelf, 
without reſiſtance: this happened about the 
Near 1749. He was then ſixty- three years 
ok: This age ſeams. rather too eee 


* 


mounted 2 firry ſteed, it is evident he was 


this: dane 


ſonal between him and the Aga, and proteſting 
that he wag not leſs the very ſubmiſſive ſub- 
ject of the Sultan, and the Pacha; that he 


would pay the tribute of the diſtrict he now = 
occupied, as had been done heretofore by the 


Ay 3 anderts er to reſtrain 


to — this DEB RS? n e vi 
ths, Suckudby! ee - 
d effact in the Divans of Saide, and 


ee his reaſons e Rea 
lein and all his demands granted- 


Not that the Porte was. the dupe of tl 
proteſtations of Daher; it is too much ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch proceedings to miſtake 


chem; but it is a maxim with the Turks, not 
to keep their vafſals in too ſtrict an obe- 
dience; they have long been convinced, that 
were 1 to > make war with all rebels, it 


would 


2 1776, at near ninety, he Bill bey 


80 bold: e could not paſs noticed 8 
herefore inſtantly diſ- 

a letter to the Packwiof Saide, repre 

ting ts himthat the affair was entirely per- 
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would be an endleſs-labqur," and occaſion a 
vaſt conſumption of men and money; e 
„ the riſſc of frequent defeats, and 
the donſequent ericouragement te revolt. 
There plan therefore, is to be patient 3 tem- b 
porize y); and excite the neighbours; rela- 
tions, and children of the revolters againſt 
them; and, ſooner, or later, the rebels, who 
uniformly fellow the ſame ſteps, ſuffer the 
ſame fate, and end by ee e n 


was their ſpoils. 2 | ge 2 
Daher, on his part, welt: Ay onal 
| ppg of this apparent friendſhip. Acre, 
Firhich he intended for his reſidence, as deſ- 
titute of defence, and might eaſily be ſurpri- 
'zed, either by ſea or N he determi | 
therefore to fortify it. In the year 15 50, 
under pretext of building himſelf, a houſe, 
he erected, on the northern angle towards 
the ſea, a palace, which he provided with 
cannon. He then built ſeveral towers for the 
defence of the fort, and encloſed the town by 
42 wall, in en he left a de a 
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2 The Abe in . to this, —. 3 pro- | 
verb, which admirably paints this. conduct: « * The 245525 
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with its lofty and flight walls, its n. 
ditch, ai 


and the wretched cannon mounted on them, 


town is ſtill more feeble; it has neither foſſe, 
nor , rampart, and is not three feet thick. 
Through all this part of Aſia, baſtions, lines 
of defence, covered ways, ramparts, and, in 
ſhort, every thing relative to modern fortifica- 
tion, are utterly unknown. A ſingle thirty 
gun frigate would, without difficulty, bom- 


bard and lay in ruins the whole coaſt: but, 


as this ignorance is common both to the aſ- 
ſailants and eee, the balance remains 
equal. 

After OY Seger dene, hs „ 
| Himſelf. in effecting ſuch a reformation in the 
country as ſhould. augment his power. The 
Arabs of Saker, Muzaina, and other neigh- 
bouring tribes, had cauſed a deſertion of the 
Peafants, by their inroads and devaſtations: 
he undertook to repel them; and * alter 
VaR ä En nately 


* 


8 We in Europe. The palace: of Daher, | 


ind antique turrets, is incapable 77 | 
the ſmalleſt reſiſtance: four field pieces would 
demoliſh, in two diſcharges, both the walls 
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nately employing prayers and menaces, pre- 
ſents and arms, he reſtored ſecurity to the 


huſbandman, who might now ſow his corn, 
without fear of ſeeing the harveſt deſtroyed, 


or carried off by robbers. The excellence of 


2 8 


the ſoil attracted cultivators, but the 
tainty of ſecurity, that bleſſing ſo precious 
to thoſe who have lived in a ſtate of con- 
tinual alarm, was a ſtill ſtronger inducement. 
The fame of Daher ſpread through Syria, and 
Mahometan and Chriſtian farmers; every where 


1 deſpoiled and harraſſed, took refuge, in great | 


numbers, with a prince under whom they 
were ſure to find both civil and religious 
toleration. A colony of Greeks' emi iovhtel 
From Cyprus, now nearly deſolated, by the 
oppreſſions of the governor, the inſurrections 
they produced, and the eruelty with which 


Kior Pacha expiated ſuch offences C2 9. To 
theſe, Daher aſſigned a ſpot of ground, under 


the walls of Acre, which they laid out into 
gardens. The Europeans, who found a 


uy ſale for their phy eb formed nu- 


( ) When Kior Pachs came to ain he ct 

a number of the revolters, from the tops of the walls, upon 
iron hooks, where the; 7 remained ps wi ul 2 . 
in r d.eadful e 9 
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merous ſettlements; ; the lands were cleared, 
the waters drained, the air became purer, 
and the Wa at once ſalubrious and Plea- N 
"To fte eng — Liar 6a. more, Daher 
_—_ his alliances with the great tribes of 
the, deſert, athong whom he had diſpoſed of 
his- children in marriage. This policy had 
| ſeveral advantages; - for, 1 in them, he ſecured 
an inviolable aſylum, in caſe of accidents ; 
by this means, alſo, he kept i in check the 
Pacha of Damaſcus, and procured. excellent 
; horſes, of which he was always paſſionately 
fond. He courted,” therefore, the Shaiks of. 
Anaza: of Sardia, and Saker. Then, for the 
firſt time, were ſeen in Acre, thoſe little dry 
and parched men, unuſual, even, to the 
Syrians, He furniſhed them. with arms and 
cloathing: and the deſert, alſo, for the firſt 
time, beheld men in cloſe dreſſes, and armed 
with. muſkets and piſtols, inſtead of bows f 
| and match-lock-gyns. RE 
For ſome years, the Pachas of Said and 
HD. had been incommoded by the 
Motoualis, who pillaged their lands, and re- 
fuſed their tribute. Daher, ſenfible of. the 
| ee 2 be made of theſe allies, firſt i in». 
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terpoſed as mediate; and, aftet ward, ift * 
to accommodate the parties, offered to os 
ſecurity for the Motoualis, and pay their 
tribute. The Pachas accepted this propoſal, 
which rendered their revenues certain, and 

Daher was content with the bargain he had 
made, ſince he had ſecured the friendſhip of 
4 people who could E ten thoufanif horſe 
1 R ee 

The Shaik, ho ve) er; did not Peseelbly 
enjoy the fruit of his labours ; ſince he 
ſtill had to fear the attacks af a jealous 

faperior, and his power was, ſhaken at home, 
by domeſtic enemies, almoſt as dangerous. 
Agrecable to the wretched policy of the eaſt, 
he had beſtowed: ſeparate governments on his 
ſons, and placed them at a diſtance from him, 
in countries which * were ſufficient for their 
maintenance. From this arrangement it fol- 
lowed, that theſe Shaiks, ſeeing themſelves 
the Children of a great prince, wiſhed to ſup- 
port a fuitable ſtate, ſo that their revenues 
ſoon fell ſhort of their expences. Their ſub- 
jects were oppreſſed by: them and their agents, 

; and. complaints Were made to Daher, who 
p reprimanded them; and court flatterers ir- 
7 rating both = 4 a0 vatrel was the con- 

LET | f ſequence, 
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ſequence, . and war broke out betyxeen the 
father and his children. The brothers, toq, 

1 frequently quarrelled with each other, Which 

: Beſides, the 

Shaik was growing old, and his ſons, who 
conſidered him as having arrived at the uſual 

limits of human life, longed to anticipate the 


WE 


Was another cauſe of war. 


ſucceſſion. He muſt neceſſarily leave a Prin- 
cipal heir to his titles and power; each 


thought himſelf entitled to the preference, 4 


and this competition furniſhed a freſh ſubject 


of jealouſy : and diſſention. From motives of Z 


narrow. and _ contemptible policy, Daher 
fomented the diſcord ; this might indeed pro- 
duce the effect of keeping his ſoldiety in 
Eexerciſe, and inuring them to war; but, be⸗ 


ſides that it was productive of numberleſs 


diſorders, it had the farther inconvenience. 

_ cauſing a diſſipation of treaſure, which obl- 
ged hun to have recourſe to rainous expe- 
dients: the cuſtom-houſe duties were aug 

mented, and commerce oppreſſed, loſt its 
activity. Theſe civil Wars, beſides „ were 

1 deſtructive to agriculture, which cannot be 


injured, without the conſequences. being 


always ſenſibly felt, in aſtste ſo ted as e 
* e 1 Daber. i 
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Nor did the Divan of Conttattiiopte be- 
Jad: without chagrin, the increaſing power 
of Daher; and his ambitions views, which 
were now become apparen t, increaſed Its 
Jealouſy. Its jealouſy was ſtill more increaſ- 
ed by a requeſt he preſented. Till that time, 
he had only held his domains under the title 
of a renter, and by annual leaſe. His vanity 
was wearied of this reſtriftion ; ; and, as he 
| poſſeſſed all the eſſentials of power, he aſpired 
to its titles: nay, perhaps, he thought them 
neceſſary, more effectually to eſtabliſh his au- 
thority over his children, and bis ſubjects. 
About the year 1768, he therefore ſollicited a 
permanent inveſtiture of his government, for 
himſelf and his ſucceſſor, and demanded to be 
proclaimed, Shaik of Acre, Prince of Princes, 
Governor of Nazareth, Tabaria, and Safad, | 
and Shaik of all Galilee. The Porte con- 
ceded every thing to fear and money : but this 
p proof of vanity, awakened more Acc more 
her jealouſy and diſpleaſure. Te OA 

There were, beſides, too many cauſes of 
: complaint, which, though palliated by Daher, 
could not but increaſe this diſtruſt, and 
touſe a deſire of vengeance. Such was the 
c adventure of the celebrated * of the 
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Catavan of Mecca, in 25 57. Sixty thouſand. 
pilgrims plu dered, and diſperſed over the 
deſert, a great number deſtroyed by ſword ot 
famine, women ide to ſlavery, the loſs 


of immenſe riches; and, above all, the ſacri- 


legious violation of ſo ſolemn an act of 
religion, produced a | commotion in the em- 


pire, which is not yet forgotten. The plun- 


dering Arabs were the Allies of Daher, who 


received them at Acre, and there permitted 
them to ſell their booty. The Porte loaded 
him with the bittereſt reproaches, but he 


endeavoured to excul pate himſelf, and to ap- 
| peaſe the Divan, by ſending the White ban- 
ner of the prophet to Conſtantinople. 

Such alſo was the affair of the Malteſe 
Carlairs,.. For ſome years. they had-infeſted 
the coaſts. of Syria, and, under the falſe pre- 
text of a neutral flag, were received into the 
road of Acre: where they unloaded their 
ſpoils, and ſold the prizes they had taken 
from the Turks. No ſooner were theſe 


abuſes divulged, than the Mahometans ex- 
claimed againſt the ſacrilege, and the Porte 


thundered vengeance. Daher pleaded igno- 
rance of the fact, and, to prove he no way 
n 2 commerce ſo. diſgraceful. to the 


1 


H 4 | ſtate. 
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mate and to religion, armed two galliots, and 
: ſent them to ſea, with oſtenſible orders” to 
drive off the Malteſe. But the fact is, that 
theſe galliots committed no hoſtilities againſt 
the Malteſe, but ſerved, on the contrary; to 
correſpond with them at _ remote from all 
witneſſes. Daher did more: he pretended - 
the road of Haifa was — that the 
enemy might take ſhelter there in ſpite of 
bim, and required the Porte to build a for- 
treſs there, and provide it with cannon, at the 
expence of the Sultan: his demand was com- 
plied with, and Daher, ſhortly after; pro- 
cured the fort to be adjudged uſeleſs, de- 
moliſhed it, and tranſported the en cannon F 
from thence to Acre. I 
Theſe things kept alive 4. e a | 
alarms of the Divan, and though theſe were 
diminiſhed by the great age of Daher; the 
turbulent ſpirit of his ſons, and the military 
talents of Ali, the eldeſt of them, ſtill gave 
the Porte much uneaſineſs: the dreaded to 
Tee an independent power perpetuate itſelf, 
and even become formidable. But, ſteady to 
her ordinary ſyſtem, refrained from open hoſ- 
tilities, and proceeded" by Toret "NON ſhe 
ſent Capichis, e domeſtic 0 
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oppoled agents, capable at leaſt of pteyent- 
. ny a 2 the eo PR 6b » feared. 


have ſeen act a leading part in the war of Ali 
Bey. He had .merited the favour of the 
Porte, by diſcovering the treaſures of Soli- 
man Pacha, whoſe Mamlouk he was. The 
known activity of his character, were ſtill 
greater recommendations. He was conſider- 
ed as a proper counterpoiſe to Daher, and was 
accordingly named Pacha of Damaſcus in 
1760. To give him ſtill additional weight, 

his two ſons were appointed to PENN 
of Tripoli and Saide; and, to compleat his 

power, in 1765, Jeruſalem and all * 
e e e 5 

Of rfecti Seeds iowa ts 
Packet Ad ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of 
his government, he greatly annoyed Daher. 
He augmented the tribute of the lands he 
held under the pachalic of Damaſcus: the 
Shaik reſiſted, the Pacha menaced, and it 
was evident the quarrel would come to a 
ſpeedy iſſue. Oſman watched the opportunity 
to ſtrike a blow which ſhould bring the ma 
1 f e 
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ter to deciſion: this: at « length prove ina, 


oy war broke out. 

Every year the Pacha of e e ies 
what is called the circuit (a) of his govern- 
ment, the object of which is to levy the 
miri or impoſt on the lands. On this occa- 
ſion he always takes with bim d body of 
troops, ſtrong enough to ſupport his authori- 

ty. He thought to avail himſelf of this op- 
portunity to ſurpriſe Daher; and, followed 


by a numerous body of troops, took his route, 
as uſual, towards the country of Nablous. 
Daher was then beſieging a caſtle defended by 


two of his ſons: his danger was the greater 
' as he relied on a truce with the Pacha, and 
he owed his deliverance to his good fortune. . 


One evening, at the moment be leaſt 


expected it, a Tartar courier (4) brought him 


ſome letters from Conſtantinople. Daher 
opened them, and, immediately ſuſpending 


all hoſtilities, diſpatched a horſeman to his 


children, and deſired them to prepare a ſupper 


* 


for him and RN of an AP Aa for _ 


(a) This is sibel! in WED al the great Ss, 


where the vaials are but in little ſubjection. 


ob 5 The L 1 122 5 of couriers in 
8 


7 * 


he Bad affairs to communicate of t * Lan 
portance to them all. The character of T 


her was known; His" ſons obey him; de 1 


rives at the appointed Hour; they ſup chear- 
fully together; and'at the end of the repaſt, 
he ptoduces His letters and reads them; 


they, were from his ſpits at Conſtantinople, | 


and to the following purport :— That the 
Sultan had deceived him 1 in the laſt par- 
« don he had ſent him; that he had at «> 
« (fame inſtant delivered' a tat-ſherif(c) againſt 
_ his head and property; ; that every thing 
« was Concerted between the three Pachas, 

« Oſman, and his ſons, to ſurround and de- 
«troy him and his family; and that the 
Pacha was marching in force towards Na- 
< blous to ſurpriſe him.” The aſtoniſhment 
this intelligence excited, may eaſily be ima- 
gined; a council was immediately held, in 
which the opinions were divided. The great-- 
eſt number were for marching with all their 


forces againſt the Packing E but the eldeſt of 


(e) Kat-ſherif, which words agu, Nable 3 is 
a letter of proſcri * conceiyed in theſe terms: © Such a 
00 ane, who art t e of my Sublime Porte, go-to ſuch a 
ce one, my ſlave, and bring — bis 1 to 7 Jus at the 
« Peri if apa own,” 
Daher's 
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Daber's ſons, Ali, who has” Wa himſelf 
illuſtrious in Syrias; by Bis exploits, r repre- | 
| ſented, that a. large army could not warch 
quick enough to ſurpriſe the Pacha; that he 
would have time to provide for his defence, 
and the diſgrace of violating the truce fall on 
| them; that nothing could be effected but by 
a coup de main, which he would take upon 
himſelf. He demanded ſiye hundred horſe; 
his courage was known, and his demand ac- 
ceded to. He ſet o t immediately, march- 
ing all night, and. 9 himſelf dur- 
ing the day; and the following night Was 
o expedatious, as to reach the enemy early in 
the morning of the ſecond day. The Turks, 
according to cuſtom, were aſleep in their 
camp, without order and without: centinels; 
Ali and his. cayalry fell upon them, ſabre in 
hand, cutting to pieces every thing that 
came in their way. All was panic and tu- 
mult; the very name of Ali ſpread terror 
throughout the camp, and the Turks fled i in 
the utmoſt confuſion. The Pacha had not 
even time to put on his peliſſe: ſcarcely was 
he out of his tent, befere Ali arrived, who 
made himſelf maſter of his coffer, his ſhawls, 
Sond e 7.048 
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Bis peliſſes, his pontard, his nerke {d),' and, 
to compleat his ſueceſs, the kat · ſherif of the 
moment there was open 


Sultan; From this 
war, Which was catriecd on, ac 
the cuſtom of the country," by inroads 484 
ſkirmiſhes, in which" the Turks 1 mY 
myers the advantage. 

The expences it oectfioned fon 4 the | 
coffers of the Pacha; and, to reimburſe them, 
he had recourſe to the grand expedient of the 
Turks. He levied" contributions on the 
towns, villages, and individuals; whoever 
was ſuſpected of having money; was ſum 
moned, baſtinadoed, and plundered. Theſe 
oppreſſions had octafioned a revolt at Ramla 
in Paleſtine the very firſt year he obtained the 
government, which he ſuppreſſed by {tall : 
more odious cruelties. Two years after, in 
1767, ſimilar conduct occaſioned a revolt at 
Gaza; he renewed theſe proceedings at Yafa, 
in 1769, where among other acts of deſpo- 
tiſm, he violated the law of nations, in the 
perſon of the Reſident of Venice, John Da- 
| ONO: ee lms, WOE he put 


\ (a) Arne, in the Peiſian' manner, confifiing as bas 
kalk filled with water, through which the ſinoke ies 


* is purified before 1 it MOI the mouth, | 
to 


— 
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to the torture, by five. hundred * on 
the ſoles of. his: feet, and, who could only 
preſerve the feeble x remains of life, by. col- 
lecting from his own. fortune, and the purſes 
of all his friends, a ſum of near ſixty thou- 
land livres, (twenty-five hundred pounds), for 
the Pacha. This tyranny is common in Turkey; 
but as it is not uſually. either ſo violent, or 
ſo general, ſuch cruelties drove the oppreſſed 
to deſpair. The people began to murmur 
on every ſide, and Paleſtine, emboldened by 
. the vicinity of Egypt, now in a ſtate of 
rebellion, threatened to call i ina forej {gn me- 
8 l 

Under theſe 3 Al Tr 2 
een of Mecca and the Said, turned his 
projects of aggrandizement toward Syria. 
The alliance of Daher, the war with. the 
Ruſſians, which entirely occupied the Turks, 
and the diſcontents of the people, all. conſpired 
to favour his ambition. He accordingly pub- 
liſhed/ a manifeſto in 1770, in which he de- 
clared, that God having beſtowed a fignal 
benedicign, on His: arms, he thought him- 


Us * " 4 > 


the relief of the: peo ple, 0 to repreſs” the 
tyranny of Oſman in Syria. He immediate- 
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ty diſpatched a body of Mamlouks: to 5 Gaze, | 
who feized on Ramla and Loud. Their 
appearance divided the adjacent town! of 
Vafa into two factions, one of which was de- 
ſirous of ſubmitting to the Egyptians; While 
the other was for calling i in Oſman, who flew 
thither immediately, and encamped. near the 
town. Two days after, Daher was announced, 
who Had likewiſe haſtened thither for the 
ſame purpoſe. The inhabitants of Vafa, then 
imagining themſelves ſecure, ſhut their gates 
againſt the Pacha; but, in the night, while 
he was preparing to eſcape, à party of his 
troops, paſſing alon g the ſea-ſhore, entered, 
by an opening in the wall, and ſacked the 
city. The next day Daher appeared, and, 
not finding the Turks, took poſſeſſion of 
Vafa, Ramla, and Loud, without ae 
in which towns he placed garriſons. 
Things thus prepared, Mohammad Bey 
aches in Paleſtine, with the grand army, in 
the month of February 1771, and followed 
the Shaik along the ſea-coaſt to Acre. There, 
having been Joined by twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred Motoualis, under the command of 
Naſif, and fifteen hundred Safadians, led by 
Ali, fon of Daher, he marched in April ta- 
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; Damaſcus. We have n aw in 
6 what manner this combined army beat the 
Da forces of the Pachas, and how Mo- 


maſter of Damaſcus, and on the 


4 point of taking poſſeſſion of the caſtle, on a 
ſudden changed his deſign, and again took 
4 the road to Cairo. On this occaſion, Ibra- 
bim Sabbar, Miniſter of Daher, receiving no 
other explanation from Mohammad; than 


menaces, wrote to him, in the name of the 


Shaik, a letter filled with reproaches, which 


proved eventually the cauſe, or, at leaſt, the 
pretext of a freſh quarrel. Oſman, however, 


on his return to Damaſcus, recommenced his 


oppreſlions and hoſtilities; and imaginin g that 
Daher, chagrined by the unexpected: news he 


had received, ' would not be prepared for 
defence, he formed the project of ſurprizing 


him even in Acre. But ſcarcely was he on 
his march, when Ali, Daher, and Naſif, in- 
formed of his intentions, propoſed to turn 
the tables on him: they, therefore, ſecretly 
left Acre, and learning he was encamped on 
the weſtern bank of Lake Houla, arrived 


there at break of day, took poſſeſſion of the 


. bridge of Yakoub, which they found negli- 


gently. Suarded,. * fell on him ſabre in 
1 hand, 


w_l ad. a. 
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1 his Kann. 1 they made a dread- 


ful c⸗ | e 
lous, was a total defeat; the Turks, preſſed on 


This, like the affair 'of N ab- 


the land ſide, 2 .threw themſelves into the 


lake, hoping to ſwim acroſs it; but the ter- 
ror and confuſion of this multitude cf men 
and horſes, which mutually embarraſſed each 
other, was ſuch that the enemy made. a pro- 
: digious ſlaughter, | while ſtil greater numbers 
_ periſhed in the water and mud of the lake. 
The Pacha was thought to be among the 
number of the latter, but he had the good for- 


tune to eſcape, being ſaved by two negroes, 


who ſwam acroſs with him on their ſhoulders. 
_ im the interim, Darouiſh, ſon. of Oſmond, 
Pacha of Saide, hadengaged the Druzes in his 


cauſe, and fifteen hundred Okkals had ar- 
rived, under the command of Ali-Djambalat, 
to reinforce the garriſon ; ; while the Emir 


Motoualis with- twenty-five thouſand men, 
laid every thing waſte with fire and ſword. 


Ali Daher and Naſi, on this intelligence, 
directed their courſe inſtantly on that fide, 


and, on the 21ſt.of October, 1771, happened 


the action i in which an advanced corps of five 
| hundred Motoualis entirely defeated the 


Vor. II. ; "E-- 2 Whole 


2 deſcending into the valley of the 


* 
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g whole army of the Druses; ; whites Mphe 
I pread | terror through Saide, wWhither they 

were cloſely purſued by the Safadians, - "Ai 
'Dj ambalat, deſpairing to deſend the town, eva- 
cuated it without delay; but not before his 
Okkals had pillaged it in their retreat. The 
| Motoualis, finding it without defence, entered 
; and plundered it in their turn. At length, 
the chiefs put an end to the pillage, and took 
| poſſeſſion i in the name of Daher, v 
pointed Deguizla, a native of Barbary, re- 
 nowned for his r 0 to be his ps a0 
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The Porte, terrified at the defeats the had 


| _ with, both from the Ruffians, and her 
rebellious ſubjects, | now offered peace to 
Daher, on very aqvantageous conditions. To 
: induce him to conſent, ' ſhe removed the 
Pachas of Dainaſciis, Sa ide, and Tripoli; dil- 
N avowed their condi, and follicited a tecon- 
7 ciliation with the Shalk. Daher, noweighty- 


five or eighty-ſix . years old, was willing to 
accept t this offer, that he might terminate his 


days i in peace; but he was diverted from this 


intention by his miniſter, Ibrahim; who did 
_ Not doubt, but Ali Bey would, the enſuing 


winter, proceed to the conqueſt of Syria, and 
5 e mat 
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that this Mamlouk would cede a conſiderable 
portion of that country to Daher, and in the 
future aggrandizement of his maſter's power, 
he hoped the advancement of his own private 
fortune, and the — freſh trea - 
eee -8educed: by this brilliant | 
proſpect, he rejected the propoſitions of the 
Porte, and. prepared to de on the wa n | 
[ECOUDIC( activity. 02400570: 
38 Surk ons abt fete pM "ine ng in che 
month of February, of the following year, 
Mohammad Bey reared the ſtandard. of rehel - 
lion againſt his patron Ali. Ibrahim, at firſt 
flattered himſelf this revolt would have no 
ſerious conſequences; but he was ſoon un- 
deceived, by the news of Ali's expulſion, and 
his ſubſequent arrival at Acre, as 2 fugitive 
and ſuppliant. Thie ſtroke revived the 
courage of all the enemies of Daher, and the 
Turkiſh faction in Vafa. availed themſelves 
proprĩiated to themſelves, the effects left there 
by the little fleet of Rodoan; and, aided by a 
Shaik of Nablous, began a revolt in the 
2 2 the "Ps of the Mam- 
s. Circumſtances now marked 
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tical, as the ſpcedy arrival of a large atmy 
of Turks was announced, which was aſſem- 
bled near Aleppo: Daher, it may be, ought 
to have remained in the vicinity of Acre; but 
imagining his diligence would ſecure him from 
every attac, he marched towards Nablous, 
chaſtiſing the rebels as he paſſed, and joining 
Ali Bey, below G4 AS {Phe _ Eo 
oppoſition to Acre. 

After a reception ſuitable to Ardbikd ho. 
pitality, they marched Oy againſt the 


Turks, who, under the command of | ſeven 


Pachas, and in concert with this Druzes; were 
befieging Saide. In the road of Haifa were 
ſome Ruſſian veſſels, which, profiting by the 
revolt of Daher, were taking in proviſions: 

the Shaik negociated with them, and, for a 
preſent of ſix hundred purſes, engaged them 
to ſeeond his operations by ſea. His army, 
at this time, might conſiſt of five or ſix thou- 
fand Safadian and Motouali cavalry, eight 


hundred of Ali's Mamlouks, anq; about one 


thouſand Mograbian infantry. © The Turks, 
on the contrary, united with the Druzes, 
-amounted to ten thouſand cavalry, and twenty 
-thouſand' peaſants, who, as ſoon as they re- 
ceived: 6 the approach of the 


AH & & enemy, 


north'of the town, not intending flight, but to 
wait for Daher, and give him battle; and tlie 


armies eee AYP in n "_ 


than had hitherto heen uſual, 547 tn 27) 

The Turkiſh army. en Soon: the ſea 
to the foot of the mountains, was drawn up 
in platoons, nearly in the ſame line. The 


Okkals, on foot, were poſted on the ſea-ſhore 


behind ſome hedges of Nopals, and in trenches 
they had dug, to prevent a ſally from the 
town, while the cavalry occupied the plain 
in no little confuſion. Towards the centre, 
and advanced a little in the front, were eight 
cannon, twelve and twenty- four pounders, 
the only artillery hitherto made uſe of in the 
open field. At the foot of the mountains, 
and on their declivity, was the militia of the 
Druzes, armed with mulkets, without en- 
trenchments, and without cannon. On the 


ſide of Daher, the Motoualis and the Safa- 
dians, ranged themſelves, ſo as to preſent the 
greateſt front poſſible, and endeavoured to ; 


occupy as much of the plain as the Turks. 
The right wing, commanded by Naſif, con- 
ſiſted of the Motoualis, and the "thouſand 
gat infantry, intended to oppoſe the 
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peaſant Druzes. The. other, led on by Ali 
Daher, was left; without ſupport againſt the 
Okkals ; but he relied on the Ruſſian boats 
ſhore, advanced in a line parallel to the army, 
In the centre, were the eight hundred Matn- 
louks, and, behind them, Ali Bey, with the 
aged Daher, who ſtill animated his 
both by his words and his example. 

The action was begun by the Ruffian 
veſſcls and no ſooner had they fired a few 
broadſides on the Okkals, than they retreat 
ed in oonfuſion; the ſquadrons of cavalry now 


advancing nearly in a line, came within can- 


non; hot of the Turks. Inſtantly the Mam- 


louks, anxious to juſtify the general opinion 
of their bravery, galloped full ſpeed towards 


the enemy. The gunners, intimidated by their 
intrepidity, and ſeeing themſelves on foot, 
between two lines of cavalry, unſu pported, 
either by redoubts or infantry, fired their 
pieces with precipitation, and took to flight. 
The Mamlouks, who ſuffered but. little from 
this volley, ruſhed in an inftant amid the 
. -cannon, and fell headlong upon the cavalry 
of the enemy. They met but a feeble reſiſ- 
dune and, in the Sonfubon. which: enſued, 
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5 ring what to do, or what 
was paſſing around him, was more diſpoſed 
to ſiy than fight. The Pachas firſt ſet the 

example, and in an inſtant the flight became 
general. The Druzes, who never engage 
"with en on the ſide of the Turks, 
preſently left the field, and hid themſelves in 
plain was cleared. The allies, ſatisfied with 
their victory, would not riſk a purſuit, in a 
country which would become more difficult 
the nearer they approached Bairout; but the 
Ruflian ſhips, to puniſh the Druzes, proceed- 
ed to cannonade that town, where they 
made a alen 1 burnt er es 
houſes. 

Ali A an, Dads. on. . return to 
Acre, determined to take yengeance for the 
treachery of the people of Nablous and Yafa, 
and, in the beginning of July 1772, appear- 
ed before the latter eity. They firſt propoſ- 
ed ene but the ee fac- 


Ompelled to "ogg oat to- arms. This 
ſiege, properly ſpeaking, was only a. bloc 
kade, nor muſt we. imagine the aſſailants 


9 their . after the European 
F ; Ip method. 
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method. They had no other aeg, on 
either ſide, than a few large cannon, badly 
mounted, ill ſituated, and ſtill worſe ferved. 
The attacks were carried on neither by 
trenches, nor mines; and, it muſt be owned, 

that ſuch means were not neceſſary againſt a 
flight wall, without ditch or rampart. A breach 
was ſoon made, but the cavalry of Daher 
and Ali Bey ſhewed no great eagerneſs to 
paſs it; the beſieged having defended the in- 
fide with ſtones, ſtakes, and deep holes which 
they had dug. The whole attack was made 
with ſmall arms, which killed very few, and 


eight months were waſted in this manner, 


in ſpite of the impatience of Ali Bey, who 
had alone the conduct of the ſiege. At 
length the beſieged, exhauſted with fatigue, 
and being in want of proviſions, ſurrendered 
by capitulation. In the month of February 
1773, Ali Bey placed a governor! in the 
town, for Daher, and haſtened to join the 
Shaik' at Acre, where he found him occupied 
in preparations to enable him to return to 
Egypt, to accelerate which event, e con- 
8 all in his powe. 

They waited only for a dee of fix bona 
deed. men promiſed by the Ruſſians, but 
„ $4 the 
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the impatience of Ali Bey eterr him to 
depart without them. Daher en uſe of 
every argument to detain” him a few days 
longer. But finding nothing could alter his 
reſolution, he ſent fifteen hundred cavalry to 
accompany him, commanded by Otman, one 
of his ſons. Not many days after, (in April 
forcement, which, though leſs conſiderable 
than was expected, he greatly regretted he 
could not employ; but this regret was ſevere- 
ly aggravated, when Daher ſaw his ſon and 
his cavalry return as fugitives, to announce 
to him their own diſaſter, and the fate of Ali 
. 
as, inſtead of an uſeful ally, powerful in re- 
ſources, he acquired an enemy formidable 
from his hatred and activity. This, at his 
age, was a moſt afflicting proſpect, and it 
is highly to his honour, ne he bore it EO 
my fortitude. 

A fortunate event d at this; junc- 
ture, with his natural firmneſs, to conſole 
him, and divert his attention. The Emir 
Youſef, thwarted by a powerful faction, had 

been obliged to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of the 
Pacha of Damaſcus, to maintain himſelf in 
poſſeſſion 


\ 


4 creature va the Turks, the Bey; Ahmed - ei- 
Djezzar, of whom I have ſpoken before. No | 
ſooner was this man- inveſted with the com- 
mand of the town,” than he determined to 
ſeize it for himſelf. He began by converting 
to his own ule, fifty thouſand piaſters belong- 
ing to the prince, and openly declared he ac- 
knowledged no maſter but theSultan: the Emir, 
aſtoniſhed at this perfidy, in vain demanded 
juſtice of the Pacha of Damaſcus. Djezzar 
was difavowed, but not ordered to reſtore the 
town. +. Piqued at this refuſal, the Emir com- 
plied at length with the general wiſhi of the 
Pruzes, and contracted an alliance with 
Daher. 2 The treaty was concluded near 
Sour, and the Shaik, charmed with acquiring 
ſuch powerful friends, went immediately with 
them to reduce the rebel. The Ruſſian 
ſhips, which, for ſome time paſt, had never 
quitted the coaſt, now joined the Druzes, 
and, for a ſecond ſum of ſix hundred purſes, 
agreed to cannonade Bairout. This double 
attack had the deſired ſucceſs. Djezzar, 
notwithſtanding his vigorous reſiſtance, was 
obliged to capitulate; he ſurrendered: him- 
ſelf to Daher alone, and followed him to 


Acre, 
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Acre, from whence, as Tahave: clated, he 

re 0 Gan after 121 D318 
The defection of the e did not diſ- 

courage the Turks: the Porte expecting great 


ſucceſs in the intrigues, ſhe was then carry- 


ing on in Egypt, ſtill entertained hopes of 
Oſman at Damaſcus, and gave him an un- 


limited power over all Syria. The firſt uſe 


he made of this, was to aſſemble under his 
orders ſix Pachas, whom he led through the 
vale of Bekaa, to the village of Zahla, with 
intention to penetrate into the mountainous 

ountry. The ſtrength of this army, and the 
rapidity of its march, ſpread conſternation 
on every fide, and the Emir Vouſef, always 
timid and irreſolute, already repented his al- 
liance with Daher; but this aged man, ſol- 


lieitous for the ſafety of his allies, took 


care to provide for their defence. The 
Turks had hardly been encamped ſix days, at 
the foot of the mountains, before they learnt 
that Ali, the ſon of Daher, Was app "OACN ing 
to give them battle. Nothing more was ne- 
ceſſary to intimidate them. In vain were 
they told the enemy had but ſive hundred 
_ while . were B five thou- 
L. i ſand 
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i 
| nn che nave of Ali Daber fo teerhs 
l fied them that this whole army fled, in one 
| night, and left their camp, full of ſpoils and 
baggage, to the inhabitants of Zabla. 
After this ſucceſs, it might be ſuppoſed 
Daher would have allowed. himſelf time to 
| breathe, and have turned his attention to pre- 
3 parations for his defence, which was become 
erery day more neceſſary; but fortune had 
. determined he ſhould no longer enjoy any re- 
poſe. For ſeveral years paſt, domeſtic trou- 
bles had accompanied foreign wars: and it 
was only by means of the latter, he had been 
able to appeaſe the former. His children, 
who were themſelves old men, were wearied 
of waiting ſo long for their inheritance; and, 
beſides this conſtant diſpoſition to revolt, 
bad real grievances to complain of, which 
by giving too much reaſon for their diſcon- 
tents, rendered them the more dangerous. 
For ſeveral years, the Chriſtian Ibrahim, 
miniſter of the Shaik, had engroſſed all his 
confidence, which he ſhamefully abuſed to 
gratify his own avarice. He dared not openly 
exerciſe the tyranny of the Turks; but he 
neglected no means, however unjuſt, by 
which he could amaſs money. He monopo- 
lized 
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ed every article of commerce; he alone | 
had the ſale of corn, cotton, and other articles 1 
of exportation; and he alone purchaſed cloths, Mi 
indigo, ſugars, and other merehandize. His i 
avarice had frequently invaded the ſuppoſed pri- 
vileges, and even the real rights of the Shaiks; 
they did not pardon him this abuſe of power, 
and every day, furniſhing freſh ſubjects of com- Ml 
plaint, was productive of new diſturbances. 
Daher, whoſe underſtanding began to be im- 
paired by his extreme old age, did not adopt 
meaſures calculated to appeaſe them. He 
called his children rebels and ungrateful, and 
imagined he had no faithful and diſintereſted 
ſervant but Ibrahim: this infatuation ſerved 
only to deſtroy all reſpect for his perſon, and 
to inflame and juſtify their diſcontents. 
The unhappy effects of this conduct fully 
diſplayed themſelves in 1774. Since the 
death of Ali Bey, Ibrahim, finding he 
| had more to fear than hope, had abated ſome- 

; WM thing of his haughtineſs. He no longer faw 
the ſame certainty of ' amaſſing money by 
making war. His allies, the Ruſſians, in 
whom all' his confidence was placed, began . 
themſelves to talk of peace; and theſe mo- -Þ 
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tives determined him likewiſe to conclude it, 
for which purpoſe he entered into 1. n 
with a Capidji whom the Porte maintai 
at Acre. It was agreed that Daher and bis 
ſons ſhould lay down their arms, but retain 


the government of the country, by receiving 
5 2 8 Tails, which are the ſymbols of this pow- 


But it was like wiſe ſtipulated, that 
9 be reſtored, and the Shaik pay 
th: miri, as 5 he had done formerly. Theſe 


tremely diſſatis factory to 
e Mee and the more ſo becauſe 


they were concluded without their participa- 


tion. They deemed it diſgraceful again to 

become tributaries, and were ſtill more of- 
fended that the Porte had granted to none 
of them the title of their father; they there- 


fore all revolted. Ali repaired to Palet 
and took up his ꝗuarters at Hahroun; Ah- 


5 mad and Seid retired to Nablous, Otman 
among the Arabs of Saker, and the remaii oy" 
. al : the year paſſed in theſe diſſenſions. "Y 
Such was the fituation of affairs, 1 be 
; 5 beginning of 17%, Mohammed- Bey ap- 
peared in Paleſtine, with all the forcee he uns 
able to collect. are deſtitute of amm 
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nition, did not destute to refſt 7 Yafa, proud 
of the part ſhe had ated in former diſputes, 
had NOONE webbi took arms, 
vengeanc "of ths Mamloul 3 but: very 
hg rope coca defence (Ä 
The +Druzes dared not | ftir; the Motoualis 
were difcontented: Ibrahim - ſummoned aſ- 
Hſtancs' from every quarter, but he offered 
he had not even the prudence to ſend proyi- 
tions to the beſſeged. They were compelled 
open to the enemy. As ſoon as the taking 
of Yafa was known, Ibrahim and Daher fled, 
Ali Daher, confiding in the treaty between 
Himſelf amet PER whok: he "plac of 
deceived, he took to flight | likewiſe in his 
turn; and Acre eee in 1 ep er of 
the Mamloutks- © 19778! e 
It would have . difficult to ; Hou e tie 
Ms ee of this revolution, but the 
Qed death of its author rendered 
At, "of: duden of no effect. The flight 
of the gy ptians, leaving free the e 
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and capital of Daher, he loſt no time in re- 
turning ; but the ſtorm was by no means ap- 
peaſed. Oo He ſoon leargt that a Turkiſh ; fleet, 
under the command of Haſſan, the gelebrat- 
ed Captain Pacha, was laying ſiege to Saide. 
He chen diſcovered too late the perfidy of the 
Porte, which had lulled his vigilance by pro- 
feſſions of frĩendſſiip, while ſhe Was con- 
certing with en cin n Bey the means of 
his deſtruction. During a whole year that 
the Turks had been diſengaged from the 
Ruſſians, it was not difficult ta foreſee their 
intentions from their motions. Still, howe 

it was in his power to endeayour! to prevent 
the conſequences: of this error; but, unfor- 
tunately, even this he neglected. Deguizla, 
bombarded in Saide without hope of ſuccour, 
was conſtrained to evacuate the town; and 
Acre. At ſight of the enemy, à conſulta- 
tion was held how to eſcape the danger, and 
this led to a e which em the 1 
* 8 e 

a general ca make gave b 
ptr to repel force by force: his reafons 
were, that the Captain Pacha had but three 


5 veſſels; - that * could neither make an 
attack 
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attack by land, nor remain at anchor, with- 
out danger, before the caſtle ; that there was 
a ſufficient force of cavalry and Mograbian 


infantry to hinder a deſcent, and that it was 


almoſt certain the Turks would relinquiſh 
the enterprize without attempting any thing. 
Ia oppoſition to him, Degnizla declared for 
peace, becauſe reſiſtance could only prolong 
the war; he maintained it was unreaſonable 
to expoſe the lives of ſo many brave men, 


when the ſame object might be effected by - 


leſs valuable means, that i is by money that 
he was ſufficiently acquainted with the avi- 
dity of the Captain Pacha, ts aſſert he would 
ſufer himſelf to be corrupted ; and was cer- 
tain not only that he could procure his de- 
parture, but even make him a friend, for 

the ſea of two thouſind purſes. © This was 
preciſely. what Ibrahim dreaded ; he therefore 


exclaimed againſt the meaſure, proteſting there 


was not a medin in the Treaſury. Daher 
ſupported his aſſertion. The Shaik is in 
<« the right,” replied Degnizla; © his ſervants 
2 nme known that his generoſity does not 
< ſuffer his money to ſtagnate in his coffers; 
but does not the money they obtain from him 
< belong to him ? And can it be believed that 
nell l. thus 
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<0 . to them we know not where to 
1 find two thouſand purſes?” At theſe words 
Ibrahim, interrupting him, exclaimed, that 
as for himſelf, no man could be poorer. Say 
* baſer,” reſumed Degnizla, tranſported with 
1 fourteen years, you have been heaping up 
enormous treaſures? that you have mono- 
5 «< polized all the trade of the country ; that 
« you ſell all the lands, and keep back the 
payments that are due; that in the war 
of Mohammad Bey, you plundered the 
% hole territory of Gaza, carried away 
c all the corn, and left the inhabitants of 
e Yaſa without the neceſſaries of life? 
He was proceeding, when the Shaik, com- 
manding ſilence, {proteſted the innocence of 
his Miniſter, and accuſed Degnizla of envy 
and treachery. Degniala inſtantly quitted 
the council, and aſſembling his countrymen, 
the Mograbians or Barbary Arabs, who com- 
poſed the chief ſtrength of the plencs l 
them to fire upon the Captain Pacha. 
Daher, however, determined to ſtand ache 
; attack, made every neceſſary preparation; and, 
the next day, Haſſan, approaching the caſtle, 
began the cannonade. Daher anſwered with 
4 . „ 16 the 
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the few pieces near him; but in ſpite of 
his reiterated orders, the others did not fire. 


Finding himſelf betrayed, he mounted his 


horſe; and, leaving the town by the gate 


which opens towards the gardens on the 


North, attempted to gain the country; but, 
while he was. paſting along the walls of 


theſe gardens, a Mograbian ſoldier ſhot him 


with a muſquet in the loins, and he fell from 
his horſe, when the Barbary Arabs, inſtantly 
ſurrounding his body, cut off his head, which 
they carried to the Captain Pacha, who, ac- 
cording to the odious cuſtom of the Turks, 
and had it pickled, in order to carry ĩt to Con- 
ſtantinople, as a . to Poets W ny 
gee to the * 2 30 


a 4.4 


is — ſince ee 'beheld e her 
chiefs ſo great a character. In military 
affairs, no man poſſeſſed more courage, ac- 


tivity, coolneſs, or reſources. In politics, 


the noble frankneſs of his mind was not di- 
miniſhed even by his ambition. He was 
fond only of brave and open meaſures ; and 
heroically preferred the dangers. of the field 
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„ 
to the wily intrigues of the cabinet; nor was 


it till he had taken Ibrahim for his miniſter 
that his conduct was blemiſhed with a ſort 
of duplicity which that Chriſtian called Pru- 


dence.” The reputation of his Juſtice had 
; eſtabliſhed throughout his ſtates, a ſecurity 
unknown in Turkey; difference in religion 
occaſioned no diſputes on this head: he poſ- 


kfſed the toleration, or, perhaps, the indiffer- 


ence of the Bedouin Arabs. He had alſo 
preſerved the ſimplicity of their cuſtoms and 


manners. - His table was not different from 
that of a rich farmer; the luxury of his 


dreſs never exceeded a few Peliſſes, and he 


never wore any trinkets. The greateſt ex- 

pence he incurred was in blood mares, for 
ſome of which he even paid as high as 
twenty thouſand livres, (eight hundred and 
twenty five pounds). He likewiſe loved 
women; but was ſo jealous of decency and 


decorum, that he ordered that every one 


taken in an act of gallantry, or offering inſult 
to a woman, ſhould ſuffer death: he had, in 
ſhort, attained the difficult medium betw- 
prodigality and avarice, and was at once ge- 
nerous and œconomical. Whence was it, 
then, that, with ſuch great qualities, he did 
ES 5 is not 
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not further extend, and more firmly eſtablith 
his power? To this, queſtion a minute 
knowledge of his adminiſtration would fur- 


niſh an caſy anſwer, but I ſhall content 


hath with aſſi grins the three -Princi ipal 
Fut, His 8 ar that intros 
ao order, and juſtneſs of principle, without 
which all improvement ma be * * 


_ irrogulace; {+ 
Secondly, The early. eqncatiions he made 


to; his children introduced a multitude of 


diſorders, which prevented the improvement 
of agriculture, , impoveriſhed: his finances, di- 


vided his forces, and prepared the downfall 


of himſelf and his government. 


A third and more efficacious cauſe 7 al all 
this reſt, was the avarice of Ibrahim Sabbar. 


This. man, abuſing the confidence of his maſ- 


ter, and the weakneſs incident to age, by his | 


rapacity, alienated from him, his children, 
ſervants, and allies. His extortions even lay 


ſo heavy on: the people, towards the end of 


his life, as to render them indifferent whether 
they returned under the Turkiſh yoke. His 


paſſion for money was ſo ſordid that, amid 


the wealth he wis amaſſing, he lived only on 
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cheeſe and olives; and, fo great was his par- 
fimony, that he frequently ſtopped at the 
ſhops of the pooreſt merchants, and partook 
of their frugal repaſt. He never wore any 
thing but dirty and ragged garments. To 
behold this meagre, one- eyed, wretch, one 
would have taken him rather for a beggar 
than the miniſter of a conſiderable ſtate. By 
theſe vile practices, he atnaſſed about twenty 
millions of French money, (eight hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds), which 
fell to the Turks. No ſooner was the death 
of Daher known in Acre than, the public in- 
dignation breaking out againſt Ibrahim, he 
was ſeized, and given up to the Captain 
Pacha, to whom no preſent could be more 
acceptable. The report of this man's trea- 


ſiures was general throughout Turkey; it 


had contributed to animate the reſentment 
of Mohammad Bey, and was the principal 
motive of the meaſures of the Captain Pacha. 
He no ſooner had him in his power than he 
endeavoured to extort from him a declaration 
of the ſums he poſſeſſed, and the place where 
they were concealed; but Ibrahim firmly 
denied any ſuch treaſure exiſted. In vain did 
the 3 * . 5 WO and the 

| torture, 
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torture, all, were ineffectual; and it was by 
other indications Haſſan, at length diſcovered, 
among the Fathers of the Holy Land, and 


at the houſes of two French merchants, ſe 


| veral cheſts, ſo large, and ſo full of gold, 
that the biggeſt required eight men to carry 
it. With this gold were found alſo ſeveral 
trinkets, ſuch as pearls, and diamonds, and, 
among, others, the Kandjar of Ali Bey, the. 
handle of which was eſtimated at upwards « 
two, hundred thouſand livres, (above eight 
thouſand pounds). All this was conveyed 
to Conſtantinople with Ibrahim, who was 
loaded with chains. The Turks, ferocious 
and inſatiable, ſtill hoping to diſcover new 
treaſures, inflicted on him the moſt. cruel tor- 
tures, to force him to confeſſion; but, it is 
aſſerted, he invariably maintained the firm- 
neſs of his character, and periſhed with a 
courage worthy of a better cauſe, - 7 + 
After the death of Daher, the Cardin 
Pacha confirmed Djezzar Pacha of Acre and 
| dice. and committed to him the care of com- 


is to his inſtructions, Djezzar alternately 


e . by ſtratagem and force, and 
2 . N fo) 
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ſo far ſucceeded, as ier Otman;] geld, 


and Ahmad, to deliver themſelvers into his 
hands. Ali Daher alone refuſed, and him 


they wiſhed for moſt. In the following 


year (1776), the Captain Pacha returned, 
_ in concert with Djezzar, befieged Ali 
in Dair-Hanna, a ſtrong hold, about a day's 


journey from Acre, but he eſcaped them. 


To free themſelves from their fears, they em- 
ployed a ſtratagem worthy of their character. 
They ſuborned ſome Barbary Arabs, who, pre- 
tending to have been diſmiſſed from Damaſ- 
cus, came into the country where Ali was 
encamped. After relating their hiſtory to his 
attendants, they applied to the hoſpitality of 
the Shaik. Ali received them as became an 
Arab, and a brave man; but theſe wretches, 

falling on him in the night, maſſacred him, 


and haſtened to demand their reward, though 
they were not able to bring with them his 


head. The Captain Pacha, having no longer 


any thing to fear from Ali, murdered his 
- brothers, Seid, Ahmad, and their children. 
| Orman alone, on account of his extraordinary 
_ talents for poetry, was ſpared, and carried 
| 99 enn 
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Ann Skit Seim . Ind wen enen 
from the Mamlouks, he ſubjected that pro- 

vince, like the reſt of the empire, to the 

government of Viceroys, or Pachas (2), inveſ- 

ted with unlimited power. The more ef- 

fectually to ſecure his authority, he divided 

the country into five Governments, or Pacha- 

lies, which diviſion ſtill remains. Theſe 

Pachalics are thoſe of Aleppo, Tripoly, and 

Saide, lately removed to Acre; that of Da- 

maſcus, and, laſtly, thatof Paleſtine, the ſeat of 
whichis ſometimes at Gaza, and ſometimes at 

Jeruſalem. Since the time of Selim, the limits 

of theſe Pachalics have often varied, but 

their general extent has always been nearly 

the fame. I 2 b. ION give a 

. re -of s preſent tate, 

ſuch as the revenues, productions, f 

= moſt remarkable places. | 


(a) The Turkiſh word Pacha, 1 l WS bers 
Perfian words Pa-/bah, which literally ſignify Vice roy. 
Foes 2 1 a * 
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pad c n 4 p. V. 


Y the Pactali of Alps. 


4 1 E Pachalic of, Mena — a Fs 
the country, extending from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, between two lines, one 
drawn from Scandaroon to Beer, along the 
mountains; the other from Beles to the ſea, 
by Mara, and the bridge of Shoger. This 
ſpace principully confiſts of two. plains ; that 
of Antioch to the weſt, and that of Aleppo 
to the eaſt: the north and the ſea coaſt are 
occupied by conſiderably high mountains, 
known to the ancients by the names of 
Amanus, and of Rhoſus. In general, the 
ſoil of this government is fat and loamy. 
The lofty and vigorous plants, which ſhoot 
up every where after the winter rains, prove 
its fertility, but its actual fruitfulneſs is but 
little. The greateſt part of the lands lie 
waſte; ſcarcely can we trace any marks of 
cast in the environs of the towns and 
„% Its. principal produce conſiſts in 
Ws — and cotton, which are found 
Sens in the flat country. In the moun- 
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tains, they rather chuſe to cultivate the vine, - 


mulberry, olive, and fig- trees. The ſides of 


the hills towards the ſea-coaſt are  appropriat- 


ed to tobacco, and the territory of Aleppo, 
to Piſtachios. The paſturage is not to be 
reckoned, becauſe that is abandoned to the 


wandering Hordes of _- Turkmen and | 


9. 04 e c ts 


In the greater part of "e Packallics the 
N is, as his title imports, at once the 
Viceroy and Farmer-general of the country; 


but, in that of Aleppo; he does not poſſeſs the 


latter office. This the Porte has beſtowed 
on a Mehaſſe}, or Collector, who is immediate- 
ly accountable for what he receives. His 
leaſe is only for a year. The preſent rent of 


| his farm is eight hundred purſes, which 


make a million of French money, (above 
forty thouſand pounds) ; but to this muſt be 


added, the price of the babouches (b),” or a 
preſent 'of eighty or one hundred thouſand . 


livres, (three or four thouſand pounds), to 
purchaſe the favour of the Viſir, and men in 
office. For theſe two ſums, the farmer 

ceives all che duties of the ee rr which 


00 Turkiſh Dippers, | 
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are; Firſt the produce of import and e 
duties on merchandize coming from 
India, and Conſtantinople, and on that 
exported in exchange. Secondly, The taxes 
paid by the herds of cattle brought every 
year by the Turkmen and Curds, from 
Armenia and the Diarbekar, to be ſold in - 
ria. Thirdly, The fifth of the ſalt works of 
Djeboul. And, laſtly, The Miri, or land- 
tax, Theſe united may produce from fifteen 
to ſixteen hundred nd en 1 
i thouſand pounds). 
The Pacha, deprived. or this coins 
branch of the adminiſtration, receives a fixed 
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allowance of eighty thouſand piaſters, (eight 
thouſand three hundred and thirty pounds). 
Eee revenue has always been ee | 
obliged to inn e and the e. of 
which he is "obliged ' to 4 5 he is under this 
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neceſſity of making large preſents to the mi- 
niſters, in order to keep his place; but the 
Porte adds to the account, the contributions 
he may levyion the Curds and Turkmen, and 
his extortions from the" villages and indivi- 
duals; nor do the Pachas come ſhort of this 

| Calculation. 
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twelve or thirteen years ago, carried off, at 
the end of fifteen months, TER of four 
millions of livres, (one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds) by laying wack contribu. 
tion every trade, even the very cleaners of 
tobacco pipes; and, very lately, another of the 
ſame name has been obliged to fly far ſimi- 
lar oppreſſions. The former was rewar: 
= the Dives with the commundioh n 
| againſt the Ruſſians; but if the latter has not 
enriched himſelf, he vill be ſttangled as an 
extortioner. Such is the. 8 a | 
of affairs in Turkey! 
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Cuſtom requires thae the amiſſion 
the-Pecka-thould-be ply for — 
but it is frequently extended to ſix, and eyen 
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waar. His office is to retain the province 
Lai er og 
—ũ— — the fame 
number of infantry. - Beſides theſe, he has 
che command of the Janiſaries, who are a 
_ fort of enrolled national militia. As this 
eee J 2 ere 
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OO; ee er enn 
conſtitution. e e en Toh 
The Jarilſavies 1 ae wietflogad: een 
in esch Pachalic, of a eertain number of en- 
rolled men, who muſt hold themſelves ready 
to march whenever they are required. As 
there are certain privileges and exernptions 
attached to their body/ there is a competition 
to obtain admiſſion into it. Formerly they 
were ſubject to regular exerciſe and diſcipline; 
but all obſervance of this has ſo deolined, 
within the laſt ſixty or cighty years, that there 
no longer remains the lighteſt trace of their 
ancient good order. Theſe pretended ſoldiers 
are only a croud of artizans and peaſants, as 
ignorant as the reſt of that claſs, but infinite- 
ly leſs tractable. When a Pacha abuſes his 
authority, they are always the firſt to erect 
the ſtandard of ſedition. They depoſed and 
expelled Abdi Pacha from Aleppo, and com- 
pelled the Porte to ſend another "ey his ſtead. 
The 'Turkith government revenges itſelf, it 

is true, by ordering the moſt active muti- 
neers to be ſtrangled; but, on the firſt op- 
portunity, the Janiſaries cre te other chiefs, 
and affairs return to their uſual courſe. The 
N waar 3 themſelves thwarted by this 
© national 


4 
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1 | — ants IgE amilar W 
_ have taken foreign ſoldiers into their ſervice, 
. who have neither friends nor families in the 
il Sn n are of two. ON — 
23 "vcd win . weed name 47 
A ' ſoldiers, for this reaſon aſſume the appellation of 

Dass ee. and analy" cg 


"i _ aa: Their r Fl 
long cylinder of black felt, without edges, 
nine or ten inches high, extremely inconve- 
nient, as it does not ſhade the eyes, and eaſily 
made in the Engliſh manner, of a ſingle ſkin 
tretche e eee they are bare, 
deg not the leſs incommodious for this, as 
they ſhift the hack ſo as to prevent him 
louks;- \ a this — chat r are 
provided with ſo good. Their ragged 
15 | rr 
different ſizes, make them reſemble banditti 
more than 101 1s; and, in fact, the greateſt 
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part of them have firſt diſtinguiſhed. them 
ſelves in the former capacity, nor have they 
greatly changed in adopting their ſecond. oc- 


cupation. Almoſt all the cavalry in Syria 


are Turkmen, Curds, or Caramanians; who, 
after exerciſing the trade of robbers, in their 
ovyn country, ſeek employment and an aſy- 
lum near the perſon of the Pacha. Through- 
out the empire, theſe troops are, in like man- 
ner, formed of plunderers, who roam from 
place to place. From want of diſcipline, 
the ſcourge of the country, which they lay 
waſte, and of the peaſants, Nhe nn 
Ae by open force. 
The infantry are a corps Nil inferior i in 
 eviryurelpeds. Formerly they were. procured 


from the inhabitants of the country by forced 


inliſtments; but, within the laſt fifty or ſixty 
years, the peaſants of Tunis, Algiers, and 


ria and in Egypt, that reſpect which is de- 
nied them in their on country. They alone, 
user the name of Magarba, _ Mograbians, or 
Men ef the Weſt; compoſe the infantry of the 
Fe So that, by a Whimfical exchange, it 
3 that: the * of the Barbary 
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States oonſiſt of Turks, vrhile that of the Turks 
is compoſed of the natives of Barbary. It is 
Anmpoſſible for troops to be leſs enc mbere 

khan theſe j for their whole accoutrements and 
baggage are confined to a ruſty firelock, a large 
knife, a leathern bag, a cotton ſhirt, a 
2 e e a red cap, and ſometimes 
-Nippers. Their pay is five piaſtres (about 
ten — and ten- pence) per month, out 
of which they are obliged to furniſh them- 
ſelves Witk arms and cloathing. They are 
maintained at the expencę of the Pacha; 
encouragement; the pay of the cavalry is 
double, and each horſeman has, beſides this, 


tea day. Thel troops. are divided in the 
| artarims? ner, by bazraks, or colours; 
each bairak ãs reckoned ten men, but they 
ſon oft; cat che N or ee een 
of colours, being entruſted with the pay of 
the ſoldiers, maintain as few as poſlible; to 
profit by the deficiency. The ſuperior Agas 
tolerate theſe abuſes, and partake of _— 1 
* the Pachas OY diſregard them 
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and, in order to avoid the payment of the 
complete number, connive at the rapacity 
and want of diſcipline of their troops. 
In conſequence of ſuch wretched govern- 
ment, the-greater part of the Pachalics in the 
empire are impoveriſhed and laid waſte. This 
is the caſe in particular with that of Aleppo: 
In the ancient deftars, or regiſters of impoſts, 
upwards: of three thouſand two hundred vil- - 
lages were reckoned ; but at preſent the collec- 
tor can ſcarcely find four hundred. Such of our 
merchants as have reſided there twenty years, 
environs of Aleppo become depopulated. The 
traveller meets with nothing but houſes in 
ruins, ciſterns rendered uſeleſs, and fields 
abandoned. Thoſe who cultivated them are 
fled into the towns, where the population is 
abſorbed, but where at leaſt the individual 
rapacious hand of deſpotiſm. 
The places which merit moſt attention in 
this Pachalic are, firſt, the city of Aleppo, 
en FG 175 e This city is 


15 — which the ancient grograher 
ede, i 


the capital of the" provinnte, and the ordinary 
reſidence of the Pacha. It is ſituated in the 
vaſt plain which extends from the Orontes to 
the Euphrates, and which, towards the 
ſouth, terminates in the deſert. The ſituation 
of Aleppo, beſide the advantage of à rich and 
fruitful ſoil, poſſeſſes alſo that of a ſtream of 
freſh water, which never becomes dry. This 
rivulet, which is about as large as that of the 
Gobelins at Paris, or the New River near Lon- 
don, riſes in the mountains of Aentab, and 
terminates fix leagues below Aleppo, in a 
moraſs full of wild boars and pelicans. Near 
Aleppo, its banks, inſtead of the naked rocks 
which line them in the upper part of its 
courſe, are covered with a fertile earth, and 
laid out in gardens, or rather orchards, which, 
in a hot country, and eſpecially 1 in Turkey, 
cannot but be delightful. The city is in it- 
ſelf one of the moſt agreeable in Syria, and is 
perhaps the cleaneſt and beſt built of any in 
Turkey. On whatever fide it is approached, 
"Its numerous minarets and donde Preſent an 


a e a0» tb 91 E 
vit is e 2 the modern Greeks ſtill render the 
Arabic h4 by the fame ſound of zota; which occaſions a thou- 
fand double meanings in their coniierfation, as the. Arabs 
; are e another letter. ben 
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agreeable proſpect to the eye, fatigued. with 
the continued ſameneſs of the brown and 
parched plains. In the center is an artificial 
mauntain ſurrounded bya dry ditch, on which 
is a ruinous fortreſs. From hence we have a 
fine proſpect of the whole city, and to the 
north diſcover the ſnowy tops of the moun-, 
tains of Bailan; and on the welt, thoſe. which 
ſeparate the Orontes from the ſea; while to 
the ſouth and eaſt, the eye can diſcern as far 
as the Euphrates. In the time of Omar, this 
caſtle ſtopped the progreſs of the Arabs for 
ſeveral months, and was at laſt taken by treach- 
ery, but at preſent would not be able to re- 
ſiſt the feebleſt aſſault. Its ſlight wall, low. 
and without a buttreſs, is in ruins; its little 
old towers are in no better condition; 77 and it 
has not four cannon fit for ſervice, not except- 
ing a culverine nine feet long, taken from 
the Perſians at the ſiege of Baſra (Baſſora) A 
Three hundred and fifty. Janifaries, who, 
| ſhould form the garriſon, - a are buſy in their 
ſhops, and the Aga ſcarcely finds room in it to 
lodge his retinue. It is remarkable that this 
Aga is named immediately by the Parte, 
which, ever ſuſpi picious, divides, as much as 
e che different offices. Within the 
wn i] 7 * walls 
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walls of the caſtle is a well, which, by means 
of a fubterranedus communication, derives 
its water from a ſpring a league and à quarter 
diſtant. In the environs of the city, we find a 
number of large ſquare ſtones, on the top of 
which is a turban of ſtone, which are ſo many 
tombs. There are many rifing grounds round 
it, which, in caſe of a fiege, would greatly 
facilitate the approaches of the affailants. 
Such, among others, is that on which the 
houfe' of the Derviches ſtands, and which 
commands the canal and the rivulet ; Aleppo, 
therefore, cannot be eſteemed a place of im- 
portance in war, though it be the key of 8y- 
ria to the north; but, confidered as a com- 
mercial city, it has a different appearance. 


It is the emporium of Armenia and the 


Diarbekar; ſends caravans to Bagdad, and 
into Perſia; and communicates with the Per- 
fian Gulph and India, by Bafra ; with Egypt 
and Mecca by Damaſcus ; and with Europe 
by Skandaroon (Alexandretta) and Latakia. 
Commerce is there principally carried on by 
barter. The chief commodities are raw or 
fpun cottons, clumſy linens fabricated in the 
villages; filk ſtuffs manufactured in the city, 
copper, bourres * cloths) like thoſe of 

Rouen, 
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Rouen, goats hair brought from Natolia; the 
gall. nuts of the Kourdeſtan, the merchandize 
of India, ſuch as ſhawls Cd and muſlins; 
and piſtachio nuts of the growth of tho 
neighbourhood. The articles ſupplied by 
Europe, are the Languedoc cloths, cochineal, 
indigo, ſugar, and ſome other groceries. The 
coffee of America, though prohibited, is in- 
troduced, and ſerves to mix with that of Moka. 
The French have at Aleppo a conſul, and 
ſeven counting-houſes ; the Engliſh and the 
Venetians two, and the merchants of Leghorn . 
a conſul there, in 1784, in the perſon of 2 


| rich Jew merchant, who ſhaved his beard to 
aflume the uniform and the ſword. Ruſſia 
2 8160 ſent one very lately. Aleppo is not 
exceeded in extent by any city in Turkey, ex- 
cept Conſtantinople and Cairo, and perhaps 
en The number of inhabitants has 


(4) Shawls are woollen 3 nel wide, and 
near two long. The wool js fo fine and filky, that the 
whole handkerchief may be contained in the two hands 
cloſed: it is faid that no wool is employed but that of 
lambs torn from the belly of their mother before the time of 
birth. Tbe moſt beautiful ſhawls come from Caſhmire : 
their price is from 1 50 lives {about . to 1200 


nue (or 501. ſterling). * 
L 4 : been 
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been ed at two hundred thouſand; ; 
but, in theſe calculations, certainty is impoſ- 
fible. However, if we obſerve, that this city 
is not larger than Nantes or Marſeilles, and 
that the houſes conſiſt only of one ſtory, we 
ſhall, perhaps, not think it probable they ex- 
ceed a hundred thoufand. The people of 
this city, both Turks and Chriſtians, are, 
with reaſon, eſteemed the moſt civilized in 
all Turkey; and the European merchants no 
where enjoy ſo much liberty, or are treated 
with ſo much reſpe&t. 1 TOLL 
Ihe air of Aleppo is very dry and piercing, 
but, at the ſame time, very ſalubrious for all 
who are not troubled with aſthmatic com- 
plaints. The city, however, and the envi- 
rons, are ſubject to a ſingular endemial diſor- 
der, which is called the ringworm or pimple 
of Aleppo; it is in fact a pimple which is at 
firſt inflammatory, and at length becomes an 
ulcer of the ſize of the nail. The uſual dura- 
tion of this ulcer is one year; it commonly 
fixes on the face, and leaves a fear which 
disfigures almoſt all the inhabitants. It is 
alledged that every ſtranger, who reſides: there 
three months, is attacked with it ; experience 
ge: that the - beſt mode of e 
| 6-1 = 918 
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is to make uſe of no remedy. No reaſon is 
aſſigned for this malady; but I ſuſpect it 
proceeds from the quality of the water, as 
it is likewiſe frequent in the neighbouring 
villages, in ſome parts of the Diarbekar, and 
even in certain diſtricts near Damaſcus, where 
the ſoil and the water we Ne ene 

ances vs: | 

Every baby th Wand of the. pigedis of 

Aleppo, which ſerve as couriers at Alexan- 
dretta and Bagdad. This uſe of them, which 
is not fabulous, has been laid afide for the laft 
thirty or forty years, becauſe the Curd rob- 
ſending advice by them was this: they took 
pairs which had young ones, and carried them 
on horſeback to the place from whence they 
wiſhed them to return, taking care to let 
them have a full view. When the news ar- 
rived, the correſpondent: tied a billet ta the 
pigeon's foot, and let her looſe. The bird, 
impatient to ſee its young, flew off like light- 
ning, and arrived at Aleppo in ten hours from 
Alexandretta, and in two days frem Bagdad. 
It was not difficult for them to find their way 
back, ſince ences may; be diſcovered at an 

ene iſtance. This 'Pigean has nothing 
peculiar 
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peculiar in ĩts form, except its noſtvils, which, 
NO PERO exit on 
. unten of Abippotirings 
numbers of ſea birds thither, and affords the 
curious a fingular amuſement : if you go after 
dinner on the terraces of the houſes, and 
make a motion as if throwing bread, nume-_ 
rous flocks of birds will inſtantly fly round 
you, though at firſt you-cannot diſcover one; 


4 


but they are floating aloft in the air, and 


deſcend in a moment to. ſeize, in their flight, 
the morſels of bread, which the inhabitants 
frequently amuſe Ns with — 


to them. 
Next e Antioch, called bw the 


Arabs Antakia, claims our attention. This 
City, anciently renowned for the luxury of its 


inhabitants, is now no more than a ruinous 


town, whoſe houſes, built with mud and 


ſtraw, and narrow y and miry ſtreets, exhibit 
every appearance of. miſery and wretchedneſs. 


© Theſe houſes are ſituated on the ſouthern 
bank of the Orontes, at the extremity of an 


old decayed bridge: they are covered to the 


ſouth by a mountain, upon the ſlope of which 


18 a wall, built by the Cruſaders. The diſ- 


nee 
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fance between the preſent town and this 
mountain may be about four hundred yards, 
which ſpace is occupied by gardens and heaps 
of rubbiſh; but preſents nothing intereſting. 
— Notwithſtanding the unpoliſhed manners 
of its inhabitants, Antioch was better calcu- 
lated than Aleppo to be the emporium of the 
Europeans. By clearing tbe mouth of the 
Orontes, which is ſix leagues lower down, 
boats might have been towed up that river, 
though they could not have /ailed up, as 
Pococke has aſſerted 3 its current is too rapid. 
The natives, who never knew the name 
Orontes, call it, on account of the ſwiftneſs 
of its ſtream, El-aafi (e), that is the Rebel. 
Its breadth, at Antioch, is about forty paces. 
Seven leagues above that town it paſſes by 
a lake abounding in fiſh, and eſpecially in 
eels. A great quantity of theſe are falted 
every year, but not ſufficient for the nume- 
rous faſts of the Greek Chriſtians. It is to 
be remembered, we no longer hear at An- 
tioch, either of the Grove of Daphne, or 
of the voluptuous ſcenes of which it was the 
theatre. 


(e) This is ore vu ut Grek Geenen. 
The 


We by Axis, 
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The FEY of Antioch, though 1 foil of it 
is excellent, is uncultivated, and abandoned to 
the Turkmen ; but the hills on the fide of the 
Orontes, particularly oppoſite Serkin, abound 
in plantations: of figs and olives, vines, and 
mulberry trees, which, a thing uncommon in 
Turkey, are planted in quincunx (/), and 


_ exhibit a man ar our "nas pro- 


vinces. 

The eee FRAY Salon Nicator, 
who founded Antioch, built, alſo, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, on the northern 
bank, a large and well fortified city, which 


bore his name, but of which at preſent not a 


ſingle habitation remains: nothing is to be ſeen 
but heaps of rubbiſh, and works in theadjacent 
rock, which prove that this was once a place 
of very conſiderable importance. In the ſea 


alſo may be perceived the traces of two piers, 


which are indications of an ancient port, now 
choaked up. The inhabitants of the country 
go thither to fiſh, and call the name of the 
place Souaidia. From thence, as we pro- 
ceed to the north, the ſea-coaſt is ſhut in by a 


/ This mode of plantirig. in Quincunx, is likewiſe in 
uſe among the Druzes, "xn is K mentiqned, by 
Baron de Tott. | 
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chain of high mountains, known to the an- 
cient geographers by the name of "Rhoſus> 
which name was probably derived from the 
Syriac, and. ſtill. ſubfiſts in that of Racel. 
Kanzir, or Cape of 11 uber Boar, a n 5 
der on this coaſt. ib 

'The''Gulph, ebene the ook 2 

ns Male for nothing but the town of 
Alexandretta, or Skandaroon, of which it 
bears the name. This town, ſit ated on the 
ſea-ſhore,! is, properly ſpeaking, noching 
but a village, without wa Is, in which the 
tombs are more numerous than the houſes, 
and which entirely owes its exiſtence to 
the road which it commands. This is the 
only road, in all Syria, where veſſels anchor 
on a ſolid bottom; without their cables be- 
ing liable to chafe : but, in other reſpects, 
it has ſo many ſerious: inconveniencies, that 
neceſſity alone can ats the merchants 
W abandoning it. 00 5 

©» Firſt; It is Müden ing via, ben 
wt peculiar to this place, called by the 
French ſailors te e nap which, TOE 
from the ſro oy 

frequently forces ſhips to 1 their anchors 
en leagues. 
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Secondly, When the ſnow une to cover 


| the mountains which ſurround the Gulph, s 


tempeſtuous winds ariſe which prevent veſ- 
ſels from entering! for three or "ur months 
together.. 

Thirdly, The a frown: 1 10 
Aleppo, by the plain, is infeſted by 'C 
robbers, who conceal themſelves in the 
neighbouring rocks (g), and frequently at- 
tack and plunder the ſtrongeſt caravans. 
is the unwholeſomeneſs of the air of Alex- 
andretta, which is extreme. It may be af- 
Lena es phe off one third 
.of the crews of the veſſels wkich remain there 
during the ſummer; - nay, ſhips frequently 
-oſe all their men in two months. The ſea- 
ſon for this epidemic | diſorder is principally 


from May to the end of September: it is an in- 


termitting fever of the moſt malignant kind, 
and is accompanied with obſtructions of the 


liver, which terminate in a dropſy. The 
cities of en Acre, and Larneca in _ 


As ) The. 8 1 are nd. in i rin 
with the Caſtle of Gyndarus, which, i in the time ee 


was a haunt of robbers. Fo 
— . 8 1 are 
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are ſubjedt to the ſame diſorder, though in 
a leſs degree. In all theſe places the ſame 
local circumſtances ſeem to have given birth 
to the contagion; the cauſe of it in all is to 
beaſcribed to the adjoining moraſſes, ſtagnant _ 
waters, and conſequent vapours and mephitic 
exhalations: 4 convincing proof of this is, | 
4 that this diſorder does not prevail in ſeaſons 
When no rain ns fallen. But, unfortunately, 
| ndemned, from its ſituation, 
to hoy wholly exempt from it; for the 
plain-on-which the town is built is ſo-low 
and flat (9). that the riyulets, finding no de- 
clivity, can never reach the ſea. When they 
are ſwelled by the winter rains, the ſea, 
ſwelled likewiſe by tempeſts, hinders their diſ- i 
charging themſelves into it; hence their =_— 
waters, forced to ſpread themſelves, form if 
lakes in the plain. On the approach of the 
ſummer, the waters become corrupted hy the 
heat, and exhale vapours equally corrupt, 
which cannot diſperſe, being confined by the 
mountains that A the e The 


| 00 eee 3 
lies at the foot of the mountains, has been farmed by the 
TOY again by Wes torrents S and rains. 


entrance 


1 PS 4 op. 4 # g * 5 1 4 * 8 
oe Ten 


entrance of the bay beſides lies to the weſt, 
which, in thoſe countries, is the moſt un- 
healthy expoſure when it correſponds with 
the ſea. The labour neoeſſary to remedy this 
would be immenſe, and after all inſufficient; 
and, indeed, ſuch an undertaking Would 
de abſolutely impoſſible, under a govern- 
ment like that of the Turks. A few years 
ago, the merchants of Aleppo, diſguſted with 
the numerous inconveniencies of Alexan- 
dretta, wiſhed to abandon” that port and 
curry the trade to Lataki⸗ Fbey propoſed 
to the Pacha of Tripoli to repair the har- 
bour at their own- - EXpence, provided he 
would grant them an exemption from all 
daties for ten years. To induce him to 
- comply with their requeſt, the agent they 
employed talked much ef the advantage 
which would; # time, reſult: to the whole 
; OR But, what fighifies it to me what 
Dun happen m lime, replies ee I 


ec Was eſterday at Mara th, TOW, per- 4 
- * haps: I-ſhall be ut Dieddas Why: ſhould ! | 

5 deprive myſelf of preſent advantages, which x 
aft certain, for future benefits 1 cannot q 
2 hope to partake? on 6 The European factors 0 
vere ob] iged therefore to remain at Skanda- I 
| 4 roon. 3 
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There aro chree of theſe factors,” two - 

3 French, and one for the Engliſh and 
Venetians: The only curioſity which they + 
have to amuſe ſtrangers. with confiſts in fix = 
or ſeven, marble monuments, ſent from Eng-. 
land, on which you read: Here lies ſuch a one, 
carried ai in the flower of bit age, by the fatal 
Helle of a contagious ain. The ſight of theſes 
yellow complexion, livid eyes, and dropfical  _ 
bellies of thoſe who. ſne them, make it but 
too probable” they cannot long eſcape the 
ſame fate. It is true, they have ſome re- 
ſource in the village of Bailan, the pure air 
and excellent waters of which- farprizingly = 
| reſtore the fick. This village, fituated ' 
̃ among the n e three leagues from 
J Alexandretta, on the road to: Aleppo, pre- 
: ſents, the moſt pictureſque appearance. It is 2, 
built among precipices in a narrow * 
[ valley, from whence the Gulph of Skanda- 
- roon is ſeen as through a tube. The houſes, 
I leaning againſt the ſtep declivities of the 

two mountains, are ſo diff poſed, that the 
t terraces of the lower. 7 Wag as ſtreets and - 
5 WU courts to thoſe above. In winter, caſcades _ 
- = pour down on Rs wp which. ſtun be 
n. Vol II. 07 e 
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; A PISTON vith addon noi, and, in their fal, 
ſometimes, rend off large pieces of the rocks, 
and even throw down the houſes. The cold 
is very ſevere there, during that ſeaſon, but 
the ſummer delightful; the inhabitants, who 
ſpeak only Turkiſh, live on their goats and 
buffaloes, and the produce of a few gardens 
which they cultivate. The Aga, for ſome 
years paſt, has applied the duties of the cuſ- 
tom houſe of Alexandretta to his own uſe, 
and rendered himſelf almoſt independent of 
the Pacha of Aleppo. The Turkiſh empire 
is full of ſuch rebels, who frequently die 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of their uſurpations. 
On the road from Alexandretta to Aleppo, 
at the laſt place travellers ſleep at, is the 
village of Martawan, celebrated among the 
Turks and Europeans, on account of an ex- 
traordinary practice of the inhabitants, who 
let out their wives and daughters for a tri- 
ling ſum (i). This proſtitution, held in ab- 
e oy the Arabs, Leine to me to ſee 


4.96 


f 115 See 7 hes de Tots 3 M. . . 
no reſident of the king of France with the Emperor of a 
Morobed, has furniſhed me with many entertaining anecdotes 
1 . e e ee 1 indelicate boy the 0 
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originated: in ſome religious cuſtorn, which | 


ought perhaps to be ſought for in 'the)jans 
cient worſhip of the goddeſs Venus, or ta he 


attributed to the community of women pers 


mitted by the Anfarians, to which tribe the 


inhabitants of Mortawan belong: The 


Franks pretend that the women are pretty. 
But it is probable that long abſtinence at ſea, 
and the vanity of intrigue, conſtitute all 


their merit; for their exterior announces no- 


_ but ww" e EH ee ae * 


io he coſtae! neh eine he 
Pachalic of Aleppo to the north, we find 
Kles and Aentah, two conſiderable - vil- 
lages. They are inhabited by Armenian 
Chriſtians, Curds, and Mahometans, who, 
notwithſtanding the difference of their re- 
ligions, live in friendſhip, and, by their union, 
ate enabled to reſiſt the Pacha, whom they 


often brave, and enjay in tranquillity the 


produce of their flocks, bees, and a few cul- 


 tivated ſpots on waned 7 . corn x ad. 
tobacco N I x. V 1 he 2 AAS and 
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10 days journey to the ab _ 7 
Aleppo is the town of Mambedj, ſo celebrated v 
in ancient times, under the names of Bam fi 

byce, and Hierapolis(/). No traces remain t 
of the temple of that great goddeſs with MW» 
whoſe worſhip Lucian has made us acquaint- pa 
ed. The only remarkable monument is a ci 
i ſubterraneous canal, which Penn the T] 
water from the mountains of the north for of 
the diſtance of four leagues. All this coun- vet 
try was formerly full of ſuch aqueducts: the bh 
Aſſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, eſteemed it a of 
religious duty to convey the water to the pre 
deſert, in order to multiply, according to iſ 155 
pPrecepts of Zoroaſter, rh principles of life and 
of abundance: we therefore, at every fiep, 
meet with aſtoniſhing proofs of ancient 
population. Along the whole road from 

Aleppo to Hama, we diſcover the ruins of 

ancient villages, ciſterns fallen in, and the 

- remains of fortreſſes, nay even of temples. 
I particularly remarked a: quantity of oval 
and round hillocks, which, from the nature 
of the earth, and their ficep aſcent on this 


* (1) — £ll-fubits/in that of 
wilddiereiings, e ee a ſituated on the Eu- 


even 


ey; 


idea of the labour they muſt have coſt, from 


the dimenſions of that of Kan-Shaikbun, 


which 1 found to be ſeven hundred and twenty 
paces, or fourteen hundred French: feet in 


yered with the ruins of citadels, and; pfoba- 


confirmed by the tradition of the inhabitants, 


At preſent, inſtead of that cultivation which 
might be expected, we meet with nothing 


of grain, cotton, and Seſamum it produces, is 


are deſtitute. of fprings and running water. 


rains, on which the inhabitants place their 
principal dependance, ſometimes fail. For 
this reaſon, nothing can, be conceived more 

god | * 5 . 


| a 1 1 
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eyen dd axkdendy appear to have lieg the _ 
work of man. The reader may form fonke 


circumference, and near a hundred fett high; 
Theſe hillveks, ſcattered at regular intervals 
of nearly a league from each other, are cos 
bly, were alſo places ſacred to the adoration © 
of ſome deity, according to the well known 
practice of the ancients, of worſhipping : 
„high places.” Theſe conjectures fre 


who attribute all theſe works to the infidels. 
but waſte and deſolated lands: yet the ſoil 2 
is of a good quality, and the ſmall quantity 
excellent. But all the frontiers of the Deſert 4 =” 


That of the wells is brackiſh ; and the winter 
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melancholy than theſe inet; ks duſty 
Plains, without trees, and withoutverdure; or 

ſerable than the appearance of the 

ſtrawy and earthen huts which form their 

| Villages; nor can any greater wretchedneſs 

be imagined than that of the peaſants, ex- 


poſed at once to the oppreſſion of the Turks, 
+ 
and the robberies of the Bedouin Arabs. The 
— » . oy . o * : 
tribes which encamp in theſe plains are called 
the Mawalis; they are the moſt powerful, 
and the richeſt among the Arabs, as they pay 
. y I 
' ; bY o 40 ; J 4 9 
ſome attention to agriculture, and partake in 
8 E29 5 4 
the trade of the caravans which go from 4 
Aleppo, either to Baſſora or Damaſcus, or to | 
Tripoli by the way of 5 on bags: | 
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TI H E Pachalle 775 Tripoli 1 
the country which ſtretches along the Medi- 
terranean, from Latakia to the Narh-el-Kelb, 
and is bounded on the weſt by that torrent, 
and the chain of. mountains. which overlook. 5 
the Orontes. 5 
The e 3 of this, ori . 
hilly; the ſea- coaſt alone, between Tripoli 
and Latakia, is a level country. The nume 
rous riyulets which water it contribute greatly 
to its. fertility; but, notwithſtanding this ad- 
vantage, this plain is much leſs cul tiyated | 
than the mountains, without even excepting, 
Lebanon, with its numerous rocks and pine- 
trees, Its chief productions are corn, barley, i 
and cotton. In the territory of Latakia to- 
bacco and olives are principally cultivated 8 
but in Lebanon, and the Keſtaouan, White | 


mylberry-trees and vineyards, |; 3 ko = 
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| Lk the mounaton are ot by the 
Anſarians of whom I have before f poken; 
Lebanon and the Keſrapuan | are inhabited en- 
tirely by the Maronites, and the fea-coaſt and 
cities, by Schiſmatic Greeks, and Latins, 


3 Purks, and deſcendants of the Arabs.” 


The Pacha of Tripoli enjoys all the pri- 


ves of his place. "The military and 
finances are in- his hands; he holds the go- 
vernment in quality of a farm from the Porte, 
on a leaſe of one year only, at the annual 
rent of ſeven hundred and fifty purſes, (thirty 


nine thouſand pounds); befides' this,” he is 


obliged to ſupply the Caravan of Mecca 


Wich corn, barley, rice, and other proviſions, | 


the expences of which are eſtimated at ſeven 
| hundred and fifty purſes more. He is him- 
ſar obliged to conduct this convoy into the 
Defert, to meet the pilgrims: * To indemnify 
1 him fer theſe expences he rebeives the Miri, 
te cuſtoms, the farms of the Anfarians and 
the Keſtaouan, and adds to all theſe nume- 

rdus annual extortions and exactions; indeed 


had he no more chan this laſt article, his pro- 


fits would be conſiderable. He maintains 
our fire Hundred retard] as ill provided 
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gicks of y WWernng 80e itty of 
the Anfarians, and the Maronites; but theſe 


people having invariably oppoſed by force the 
entrance of the Turks into their mountains, 


he has been conſtrained to abandon the col- 


lection of the tribute to under farmers, ap- 
_ proved of by the inhabitants. Their office | 
is not like his, held only for a year, but is 


_ diſpoſed of by auction; whence ariſes a com- 


petition of wealthy perſons, who perpetually 
afford him the means of exciting or foment- 
8 ing troubles in the tributary nation? this ad- 
wy miniſtration is the fame” we find in hiſtory to Hy 
| have been uſual with tlie ancient Perſians 


and Afyrians, and which appears to have 


been e in all dy ml Wo: hate 


| world. 


dne Mite e e e cio -ak „ 
15 day divided between three chiefs or Mo-- 


laddamin; that of the Maronites is wholly 
in the hands of the Emir, Vouſef, who 
pays thirty purſes (fifteen hundred and fixty: 


pounds) for it. - Among a remarkable | 1 
by. 825 in FE Pachalic we maſt firſt! xntion 
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Tripoli (m), in Arabic 7. arabolas, «ks * 
dence of the Pacha. | It i is ſituated on. the 
river Kadiſha, at the diſtance of a quarter of 


a league from its mouth, and preciſely at the 
foot of Mount Lebanon, which overlooks and 


ſurrounds it with its branche es to the eaſt, 
the ſouth, and even a little to the north-weſt. 


It is ſeparated from the ſea by a ſmall trian- 


gular plain, half a league in breadth, at the 
point of which is the village where the veſ- 


ſels land their goods... The Franks call this 


village la Marine (n), the general name given 
by them to theſe places i in the Levant. There 


is no harbour but a ſimple road, which ex- 


tends from the-ſhore to the ſhoals called. Ti be | 
Rabbit and Py gern Nandi. The bottom is | 


rocky, and mariners are not fond of remain- 
ing here, as the cables are ſoon worn out, 
and the - veſſels expoſed to the north-weſt 
winds, which are frequent and violent on all 


. this ona: In the time of the F ranks, ig. 


i AGreet'r name, ne 5 — 5 it 3 been 
built by three colonies, from Sidon \ Tyre, and Aradus, wh 


euch of them formed aeg e We ace . 
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— was defended by Towers, ſeven af which 
are ſtill ſubſiſting, from the mouth of the 
river to the village. They are ſtron g'built, 
Ups eee as a place of reſort for 
birds of prey. Ni LS 
All the.cavicans* of Tripoli a are aka aut W 
orchards, where the nopal grows ſpontane- : 

' ouſly, . and the white mulberry is cultivated 

for the ſilk worm; and the Pomegranate, the 
orange, and the lemon tree, for their fruit, 1 
which is of the greateſt beauty. But theſe | 

places, though delightful ta the eye, are un- | 
| healthy. Every year, from July to Septem-. _ 1 
bet, epidemic fevers, like thoſe of Skandas. 4 li 
i 


v0 and Cyprus, rage here; theſe are O ] / 
ing to the artificial inundations with which 
the mulberry trees are wateted, in order that 4: 
they may throw out their ſecond leaves. Be- 1 
_ tides, as the city is open only to the welt, | 1 
| - the air does not circulate, and the ſpirits are il 
in a conſtant ſtate! of oppreſſion, Which 

makes health at beſt but a kind of con aa. 
 keſoencs . * , Troge wens nen mM 
1 5 | 


607 Sinee my To from France.” 1 19865 Nec ac- 4 
Shunts that in the ſpring, 1785, there raged an epidemi ll, 


diſorder, which deſolated Tripoli, and the Keſracuan Is 0 
"UH 2 e feyer, accompanied with blue Ms which e ; : 
7 made 1 


is more ſalubrious at Ia Marine, doubtleſs be- 
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cauſe it has room to circulate.” It is ſtill 


more ſo in the iſlands; and were the place in 
the hands of an enlightened government, che 
| inhabitants ſhould be invited to live there. 


Nothing more would be neceſſary to induce 


them, than to convey water to the village by 


conduits, as ſeems formerly to have been 


done. Tt is worthy of obſervation, alſo; that 


the Touthern ſhore of the ſmall plain is full of 
the ruins of habitations, and columns bro= 


ken and buried in theearth, or ia the ſea ſands. 


The Franks had employed a great number of 
them in the building their walls, in the re- 


mains of which they are 58 to be keen NT 
croſsways. f | 


The commerce of THe: conſiſts Minas No 


: wholly'i in indifferent coarſe ſilks, which are 
made uſe of for laces. It is obſerved, that 
they are every day loſing their quality. The 
reaſon albgned 1 for Ions go 1 by well informed 


g made it fuſpeated to have an am with the 3 W I a 


may be eſteemed ſingular, it was obſerved to attack very 5 


few Mahometans, but made its chief ravages among the 
Chriſtians; whence it may be concluded it was in a great | 


meaſure occaſioned by the unwholeſote food and er 


| pertong D 


\ 
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ay of the mulberry trees, of 


| perſons, is, the- 
which ſcarcely any thing now remains but 


2 


iow hollow: trunks. - A ſtranger inſtantly 
replies, why not plant new ones? But I an- 
ſwer, that is an European obſeryation. - Here 
they never plant; becauſe, were they to build Iii 
or plant, the Pacha would ſay, this man has 


money. He would ſend for him, and demand 


it of him: ſhould he deny that he has any, + 
he muſt ſuffer the baſtinado; and ſhould he 
confeſs, muſt ſtill receive it to extart from 
him the acknowledgment. that he has ill 


more. Not that the Tripolitans are remark» 


able for their patience ; they are, on the 
contrary, conſidered as extremely mutinaus. 
Their title of Janiſaries, and the green 
turban they wear, in quality of Shersfs, in- 5 


ſpire them with the ſpirit of revolt. Ten or 
twelve years ago, the extortions of a Pacha | 
drove them to-extremities ; they expelled him, 
and remained eight months independent; but 

the Porte for 1 min lr 60. 
maxims, who, by dint of PO oaths, 
and pardons, gained and e 1 them, and 
concluded by. putting to death e hundred 
in one day; their heads are ſtill to be ſeen in 


a cave near Kadiſha. Such is the government - | 
JJ oper ee 
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in due 7 wh of ah: French alone. They have 


e of Tripoli is 


u cop ful here, and three commercial Houſes. 


They export ſilks, and ſpunges "fiſhed up in 


the road; theſe they exchange for cloths, co- 


cChineal, fugar, and Weſt India coffee; but 


this factory, both with teſpect to imports and 
exports, is er to its ſubordinate town 


* v3 1 4 * F jb, #5: # WES +E . 
D eee by n 1 1 Fa ; [4 " 4 FOE: 
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The town of Latakt in, „ Foubded bp Selowcus | 


| Nicator, under the name of Labdlicea, is ſitu- 
atetl at the baſe, and on the ſouthern fide of 
- ſmall peninſula,” which projects half a 


league into the ſea. Its port, like all the 


others on this coaſt, is a ſort of baſon, envi- 
toned by a mole, the entrance of which is 
very narrow. It might contain five and twen - 


ty or thirty veſſels; but the Turks have ſuf- 


| fered it fo to be choaket up, as ſcarcely t. to 
admit four. Ships of above four hundred ton 
diuannot ride there; and hardly a year paſſes, 


that one ĩs not ſtranded in the entrance. Not- 
withſtanding this, Latakia carries on a very 


great commerce, conſiſting chiefly of tobacco, 5 
of which upwards of twenty Cargoes are an- 
3 nually ſent to Damietta: the returns from 


are rice, n is bartered; i in Upper 


10 5 | 
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; S7 thy! oils and cottons. In the time of 


: Strabo, inſtead of tobacco, the exports con- 


ſiſted in its famous wines, the produce of the 


hill ſides. Even then, Egypt was the market 
by way of Alexandria.” Have the ancients or 


the moderns gained by this exchange? Nei- 
ther Latakia nor Tripoli can be mentioned as 
: places of ſtrength. They have neither can- 
non nor "ſoldiers ; à ſingle privateer would 
make a conqueſt of them both. They are 
each ſuppoſed to contain from tour to 0 ye 
thouſand inhabitantt. 
On the coaſt, between theſe Wa we 
meet with ſeveral inhabited villages, which 
formerly were large cities: ſuch are Djebila, 
Merkab, ſituated on a ſteep declivity, and Tar- 
touſa ; but we find ſtill more places which 
have only the half deſtroyed remains of an- 
cient habitations. Among the latter, one of 
the principal is the rock, or iſland of Rouad, 
formerly a powerful city and republic, known 
by the name of Aradur. Not a ſingle wall 
is remaining of all that multitude of houſes, 
which, according to Strabo, were built with 
more ſtories than even thoſe' of Rome. 
The liberty en joyed by the inhabitants had 
e it a N * it babe 
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by 3 commerce, , manufactures, py 8 
=_— & preſent the iſland is deſerted :; nor has, 
_  traditioneven retained the memor of a ſpring p 
cf freſh water in its environ, which the 
people of Aradus diſcovered at the bottom of 
= the ſea, and from which they drew watet, in 
time of war, by means of a leaden bell, and 4 * 
leathern pipe fitted 4q-its bottom. To t | 
ſouth of Tripoli is the country of the Kelra- 
ouan, which extends from Nahr-el-kelb, 
paſſing by Lebanon, as faras Tripoli. Djebail, 
the ancient Byblos, is the molt; oonſiderable 
town in this territory: it has not, however, 
| above fix thouſand: inhabitants. Its ancient 
port, which reſembles: that of Latakia, is.in 
a fill worle ſituation 3 ſcarcely, any traces of 
itt The river Ibrahim, the ancient 
Adonis, pry is two:leagues-to the ſfouth- 
| ward, has the. only. bridge to be ſeen, that of 
= Tripoli excepted, from thence to Antioch. 
E fingle arch, fifty feet wide, and up- 
Wards of thirty high; of a very light archi- 
tectuce, een, 0 Be been a work af | 
= | 5 5 a, Fog Y 
= HS by the Europeans, are the villages of 
0 Eden and Beſharrai, Where che miſſionaries 


have 
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have a houſe. During the winter, many of 
the inhabitants deſeend to the coaſt, and leave 


their houſes under ſnow, with ſomebody to 
guard them.  Beſharrai is in the road to the 
Cedars, to which it is a journey of ſeven 
hours, though the diſtance be but three 
leagues. Theſe Cedars, ſo boaſted, reſemble 
many other wonders; they ſupport their re- 
putation very indifferently on a near inſpec- 
tion; the fight of four or five large trees, 
which are all that remain, and have nothing 
remarkable in their appearance; is not worth 
the trouble it coſts the traveller to climb the 
precipices that lead to them. 
On the frontiers of the Keſraouan, a league 
to the northward of Nahr-el-kelb, is the lit-. 


tle village of Antoura, where the Jeſuits were - 


eſtabliſhed in a houſe, which, though it has 


not the ſplendor of thoſe in Europe, is a neat 


and ſimple manſion. Its fituation on the fide 
of the hill, the limpid waters which refreſh 


its vineyards and mulberry trees, the proſpect 


it commands over the valley, and the diſtant 


view it has of the ſea, render it a moſt agree- 


able hermitage. The Jeſuits attempted to an- 


nex to it a convent of young women, fituated 
al a. quarter of a league's diſtance in front; 
Vol. II. "M -» «a 
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but the Greek Chriſtians having AG # 


them, they built one cloſe to them, under the | 


name of the Y:ijtation. They had alfo built, 


two hundred paces higher, a ſeminary, which 


they wiſhed to fll with Maronite and Latin- 
Greek ſtudents ; but it has remained deſerted. 
The Lazarites, who have ſucceeded them, 
maintain a ſuperior curate, and a lay-brother 


at Antoura, who do the duties of the miſſion 


with equal charity, politeneſs, and decency. 


3 
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W H A' pe XXIX. 1 we 
of m_ e Pachal of Sail, called" Lew viſe the } 
.  Pachalic LE Acre. e 


To d. ihe fouth of the Pactinlic" 'of Tri Apoll 
and on the ſame coaſt; is a third Pachalic, 
that, till now, has borne the name of the 
city 6f Saide, its capital, but may hence- 
forward aſſume that of Acre, to which place 
the Pacha had of late years transferred his re- 
ſidence. The extent of this government has 
greatly varied at different times. Before Shaik 
Daher, it was compoſed of the country of the 
Druzes, and the whole coaſt from Nahr-el- 
| kelb, as für as Mount Carmel. In propor- 
tion as Daher obtained power, he infringed on 
the territories of the Pacha, and reduced him 
to the city of Saide, from which he was at 
laſt expelled; but after the ruin of Daher, 
the government reſumed its ancient limits. 
Djezzar,” who ſucceeded” that chief in qua- 
lity of Pacha for the Turks, has annered 
to the Pachalic the countries of Safad, Taba - 
ria, and Balbek, formerly tributary to Da- 
nen * the territory of Kaiſaria, (the an- 
e Nͤö ö un 
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cient Ceſarea) inhabited by the Arabs of 
Saker. This Pacha, perceiving the ad- 
vantage of the works erected by Daher at 
Acre, transferred his reſidence to that city, 
which is now become che en of che pro- 
vince. 
By theſe different augmentations, . the Pa- 
chalic of Acre at preſent includes all the coun- 
try from the Nahr-cl-kelb, to the ſouth. of 
Kaiſaria, between the Mediterranean to the 
weſt, and Anti-Lebanon, and the upper part of 
the courſe of the Jordan, to the eaſt. It de- 
rives the more importance from this extent, 
as it unites the valuable advantages of ſitua- 
tion and ſoil. The plains of Acre, Eſdrelon, 
Sour, Havula, and the Lower Bekaa, are juſtly 
boaſted for their. fertility. © Corn, barley, 
maize, cotton, and ſelamum, produce, not- 
withſtanding the imperfection: of the culture, 
twenty and twenty-five for one. The coun- 
try. of Kaiſaria poſſeſſes /a. foreſt of oaks, the 
only one in Syria. Safad furniſhes. cottons, 
which, from their Whiteneſs, are held in as 
high eſtimation. as thoſe, of Cyprus. The 
neighbouring mountains of Sour produce as 
good tobacco. as that of Latakia, and in a 


Part. of en is e A perfutne of cloves, 
which 
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which is reſerved excluſively for the uſe of the 
Sultan and his women. The country of the 

Druzes abounds in wines and ſilks; in ſhort, 


from the ſituation of the coaſt, and the quan- 
tity of its creeks, this Pachalic neceſſarily be- 
comes the emporium of nn and all the 


interior parts of Syria. 

The Pacha enjoys all the rlelleges of his 
office; he is deſpotic governor, and farmer 
general. He remits to the Porte annually 

the fixed ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty 
purſes; but he, as well as the Pacha of Tri- 
poli, is obliged to furniſh the Dyerde or pro- 
viſions for the pilgrims of Mecca. His ex- 
pences for this article are eſtimated likewiſe 
at ſeven hundred and fifty purſes; in rice, 
corn, barley, &c. The time limited for his 
government is a year, but is frequently pro- 
longed. His revenues are, the Miri; the 
farms of the' tributaries, as the Druzes, the 


Motoualis, and ſome Arab tribes ; the nume 
rous fees from ſucceſſions and extortions; 


and the produce of the cuſtoms on the ex- 
ports, imports, and the conveyance of mer- 


chandize; which article alone amounted to 


one thouſand purſes (above fifty thouſand 
N when Djezzar farmed all the har- 
— If 3 bours 
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bours and abi in 8 This Waben 
wiſe, as is uſual with the Turkiſh goyernors 
in Aſia, cultivates lands on his own account, 


enters into partnerſhip with merchants and 


manufacturers, and lends out money for 1 
tereſt to huſbandmen and traders; the total 


| from theſe various emoluments is. eſtimated 


at between nine and ten millions, of French 
money, (about four hundred thouſand pounds). 


If we compare with this his tribute, which, 


with the ſupply of the caravan, amounts only 
to fifteen hundred purſes, or one million, eight 

hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand livres, (ſe- 
venty- eight thouſand one hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds), we muſt. be aſtoniſhed that 
the Porte allows him ſuch enormous profits ; 
but this alſo is a part of the policy of the Di- 


van. The tribute once ſettled never varies, 


only, if the Pacha becomes rich, he is ſqueez- 


ed by extraordinary demands. He is often 
left to accumulate in peace; but when he has 
once amaſſed great wealth, ſome expedient is 


always contrived to bring to Conſtan 45 
his coffers or his head. | 8 
At preſent, the Porte is on bad terms with 


Djezzar, on account, it is faid, of his former 
ſervices; in fact, he greatly contributed to 
] 7 4 : : 2 4 | | th 
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hw ruin of Daher: he deſtroyed the family 
of that prince, reſtrained the Bedouins of 


Saker, humbled the Druzes, and nearly an- 


nihilated the Moutoualis. Theſe ſucceſſes have 
cauſed him to be continued in his government 
for ten years. He has lately received the three 
tiails, and the title of Vazir (Viſir), which ac- 
companies them /); but the Porte, as uſual, 
begins to take umbrage at his good fortune. 
She is alarmed at his enterprizing ſpirit, and 


he, on his ſide, is apprehenſive of the dupli- 


city of the Divan: fo that a mutual diſtruſt pre- 
vails, from which ſome important conſequences 
may well be expected. He maintains a greater 
number of ſoldiers, and in better condition 
than any other Pacha, and takes care to en- 
roll none but thoſe of his own country; that 
is to ſay, Boſhnaks and Arnauts; their num- 
ber is about nine hundred horſemen. 
to theſe, he has nine thouſand Mograbian in- 
fantry. The gates of his frontier towns have 
regular guards, which is uſual in the reſt of 
| gg 5 . 
By ſea, he has one ates two pains, 
and a xebeck, which NE * ay taken from 


0 Every Pacha of 4515 tails is ; led Pike... 
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the Malteſe. By theſe precautions, end, 


intended to ſecure him from foreign ene- 


mies, he has put himſelf on his guard againſt 
the ſtratagems of the Divan. More than one 


attempt has been made to deſtroy him by 


Capidjis; but he has watched them ſo nar- 
rowly, that they have not been able to effect 
any thing; and the cholic, of which two or 
three of them have ſuddenly died, has cooled 
the zeal of thoſe who take upon them 
tickliſh an employment. Befides, he con- 
ſtantly maintains ſpies in pay, in the Serai, or 


palace of the Sultan; and his money procures 


him plenty of protectors. By theſe means he 
has juſt obtained the Pachalic of Damaſcus, 


te which he had long aſpired, and which is, 
in fact, the moſt important in all Syria. He 
has reſigned that of Acre to a Mamlouk, 


named Selim, his friend, and the companion 


of his fortune; but this man is ſo devoted to 


him, that Djezzar may be conſidered as 


in poſſeſſion of both the governments. It 


is faid, he is ſoliciting that of Aleppo; 


which if he procures, he will poſſeſs nearly 


the whole of Syria, and the Porte poſſibly 
may find in him a rebel more dangerous than 


Daher; but, as conjectures concerning ſuch 


events 
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events are of little uſe, I ſhall paſs, without 
purſuing them any further, to give ſome de- 
| ſcription. of the moſt remarkable n of 

this Pachalic 9%. 

The firſt that preſents itſelf; « as we Rae 
re the coaſt, is the town of Berytus, which 
the Arabs pronounce Bairout r, like the 
ancient Greeks. It is ſituated in a plain, 
which, from the foot of Lebanon, runs out 
into the ſea, narrowing to a point, about two 
leagues from the ordinary line of the ſhore, 
and on the north fide forms a pretty long 
road, which receives the river of Nahr-el- 
_ Salib, called alſo Nahr-Bairout. This river 

has ſuch frequent floods in winter, as to have 
occaſioned the building of a conſiderable 
bridge; but it is in ſo ruinous a ſtate as to be 
impaſſable: the bottom of the road is rock, 
which chafes the cables, and renders it very 
inſecure. From hence, as we proceed weſt- 

(4) It is afſerted on good authority, that Djez zar, dread- 
ing a viſit from his a friend, the Captain Pacha, now em- 
ployed in quelling the revolt in Egypt, has quitted his go- 
vernment, and prudently fled with all his ill-gotten wealth, 
it is ſuppoſed, into Boſnia, his native country, at the com- 


mencement of the year 1787. T. 
(7) This is in ng 5 OT Greek 


word | 
m— 3 ward 
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— towards the p point, we reach, after 4 
hour's journey, the town of Bairout. This, 
till lately, belonged to the Druzes; but 
Djezzar thought proper, as we have ſeen, to 
take it from them, and place in it a Turkiſh 
garriſon. It ſtill continues, however, to be 
the emporium of the Maronites and the 
Druzes, where they export their cottons and 
ſilks, almoſt all of which are deſtined for 
Cairo. In return, they receive rice, tobacco, 
coffee, and ſpecie, which they exchange again 
for the corn of the Bekaa, and the Hauran. 
This commerce maintains near fix thouſand 
perſons. © The diale& of the inhabitants is 
juſtly cenſured as the moſt corrupt of any in 
the country; it unites in itſelf the twelve 
faults enumera ated wy the Arabian ee 


rians. 
The port of Bairout, formed like all the | 


others on the coaſt, by a pier, is, like 
them, choaked up with ſands and ruins. The 
town is ſurrounded by a wall, the ſoft and 
ſandy ſtone of which may be pierced by a 
cannon ball, without breaking or crumbling ; 
which was unfavourable to the Ruſſians in 
their attack; but in other reſpects this wall, 


and its old ELD) are : defenceleſ s. Two in- 
| conveniencies 
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conveniencies' will prevent Bairout from ever 


becoming a place of ſtrength; for it is com. 


manded by a chain of hills to the ſouth-eaſt; 


women are obliged to fetch from a well at the 
diſtance of half a quarter of a league, though | 
what they find there is but indifferent. Djez- 


zar has undertaken to conſtruct a public foun- 
tain, as he has done at Acre; but the canal 
which I faw dug, will ſoon become uſeleſs. 


By digging, in order to form reſervoirs, ſub- 
terrancous ruins have been diſcovered; from 
which it appears, that the modern town is 


built on the ancient one. The fame may be 
obſerved of Latakia, Antioch, Tri poli, Saide, 


and the greater part of the towns on the 
coaſt, which has been occaſioned by earth- 
quakes, that have. deſtroyed them at differ- 


ent periods. We find likewiſe without the 


walls to the weſt, heaps of rubbiſh, and ſome 
| ſhafts of columns, which indicate that Baj= 
rout has been formerly much larger than at 


preſent. The plain around it is entirely plant- 
ed with white mulberry trees, which, un- 
| like thoſe of Tripoli, „are young and flou- 


' riſhing; becauſe, in the territories. of the 


8 15 chere is r no n in * them. 
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The ilk; therefore, produced here, is of the 


ver fineſt quality. As we deſcend | from the 
mountains, no proſpect can be more delight - 
ful than to behold, from their ſummits or de- 


clivities, the rich carpet of verdure, formed 


by the tops of theſe uſeful trees in the diſtacit 


bottom of the valiey.. 
In ſummer, it 1s inconvenient to . at 


Bairout, on account of the heat, and the 


warmth of the water; the town, however, is 


not unhealthy, though it is ſaid to have been ſo 
formerly. It has ceaſed to be unhealthy ſince 
the Emir Fakr-el- din planted: a wood of fir 
trees, which is ſtill ſtanding, a league to the 
ſouthward of the town. The monks of 
Mahr-Hanna, who are not ſyſtematical phi- 
loſophers, have made the ſame obſervation re- 
ſpecting ſeveral convents ; they even aſſert, 
that ſince the heights have been covered with 
pines, the waters. of ſeveral ſprings have be- 
come more abundant, and more ſalubrious; 
which e with other known facts C. 

| G The 


( 9 Dr. Franklin, | to whom EA ENT are > indebted for ſo 
much, in every branch of knowledge, has given very ſa- 


tisfactory reaſons for this falutary effect of trees, particular- 


ly pines; . well treated too by ſeveral 


Log 
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- The country of the-Druzes affords few in- 
teceſting: places. The maſt remarkable is 
Dair-el- Kamar, or | Houſe! of the Moon, 
which: is the capital and reſidence of the 
Emirs. It is not a city, but à large town 
ill built, and very dirty. It is ſituated 
on the back of a mountain, at the foot of 
which flows one of the branches of the 
ancient riyer Tamyras, at preſent the rivulet 
of Damour. It is inhabited by Greek Ca- 
tholics and Schiſmatics, Maronites andDruzes, 
to; the numder of fifteen or eighteen hundred. 
The Serai, or palace of the prince, is _— wr 5 
large wretched houſe falling to ruin. 5 
I muſt alſo mention Zahla, a e at 5 

a foot of the mountains in the valley of Rekaa;. f Ii! 

for the laſt; twenty years this place is become 


the centre of correſpondence between Balbek, 1 
Damaſcus, Bairout, and the interior of the if ö 
Mountains. It is even ſaid that counterfeit 1 
though they can imitate the Turkiſh piaſters, 
have not been able to ee the work - - 
q hip. of _ aue Dahlers. 2 5 3 1 
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411 8 to obſerve: that the cot ntry of 5 
the Diuzes is divided into Katas, ſections, or 
iſtricts, which have each of them a diſtinct 
character. The Matra, which is to tlie north, 
is the moſt ſtony, and abounds moſt in iron. 
The Garb affords the moſt beautiful pines. 
Thesdabel, or Hat Country, which lies next 
the! ſea,” produces mulberry-trees and vine 
yards. The Shouf, in which Dairs-el- Kamar 

is ſituated, has rk os number of _ ö 
kals, and produces the fineſt ſilks-. 
Teiab, or diſtrict of Apples; which iv to 2 
ſouth, abounds in that ſpecies of fruit. The 
Shakif grows the beſt tobacco, and the name 
of Djarul is given to all the higher country 
and the coldeſt of the mountains: to this 
diſtrict in ane 1 ERIN retire” . 
tir aks e 8 

I have already Gig chat his Base had! 
received among them the Greek Chriſtians 
and Maronites, and granted them lands to 
build convents on. The” Greek Catholics, 
availing : themſelves of this permiſſion," have 
founded twelve within the laſt ſeventy! years. 
Th principal i is Mar-Hanng.: this monaſtery. . 


4438; 


on a > ſeep dc, at the benen "ut witch.” 
a torrent. 
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4 torrent tuns in winter into the N ahr-el- 2 
kelb. The convent built amid rocks and = 
blocks of ſtone is far from magnificent, and I 
conſiſts of a dormitory. with two rows of "Ape Wl 

little cells, above which is a terrace ſubſtan=, 
tially vaulted ; it maintains forty: monks. 
Its chief merit conſiſts in an Arabic Printing- 1 
Preſs, the only one which has ſucceeded in 1 
the Turkiſh empire. This has been eſt . 
bliſhed about fifty years, and; the reader will 
e e not we Ny gr if I _ fomething of E 1 

c At the -edmmanceaicnt gs les es 
ad the Jeſuits, profiting: by the reſpet 
which the Protection of France procured = 
them, manifeſted, in their houſe at Aleppo, 1 
that zeal for the improvement of knowledge 

which they have every where ſhewn. They 

had founded a ſchool in that city, intended; 
to educate the children of Chriſtians in the 
doctrines of the Catholie religion, and enable 
them to confute heretics; this latter article | 
is always a principal object with the miſ- © 
fionaries; whence reſults a rage for contro- 
verſy, which cauſes perpetual differences 
among the partiſans of the various ſects ini 
the caſt. The Latins of Aleppo, excitei by 


troverſy in writing. 
Latins determined to ſtudy: the Arabic lan- 
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192 


the Jeſuits, preſently recommenced as heres 

_ - tofore, their diſputations with the Greeks; 
but as logic requires a methodical aequain- 
tance with language, and the Chriſtians, 


exclided ' from the © Mahometan-ſchools, 
knew nothing but the vulgar Arabic, they 
were unable to indulge their paſſion-for con- 
0 remedy this, the 


The pride of the 
Mahometan Doctors at firſt refuſed to lay 


open their learning to the [nfidels, hut, their 
axarice over powered their ſeruples; and for a 


few: Purſes, this ſo. much boaſted ſeience of 


me eee eee was introduced 


among the Chr : The: ſtudent who 
diſtinguiſhed' himſelf. mage by his progreſs 


was named Abd-allah-Zalcer, ho to his own 


deſire of learning, added an ardent zeal to 
pramulgate his knowledge and his opinions. 


| It-is-irapoſiible- tu determine to what length 


chis om: of mg proſelytes might have 

Aleppo, had not an accident 
eee diſturbed its progreſs. 
The Schiſmatics, uened at the attacks of Abd- 


e eee e procure.) his ruin at 


The e r 
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dangerous man; the Viſir, accuſtomed to 
theſe diſputes, feigned to pay no attention to 
his complaint; but the patriarch, backing his I! 
reaſons with a few purſes, the Viſir delivered - 
him a Kat-ſberiß, or warrant of the Sultan, II 
which, according to cuſtom, conveyed an 
order to cut off Abd-allah's· head. Fortu- 
nately he received timely warning, andeſcap- 

ed into Lebanon, where-his life was in ſafety: 
burt in quitting his country, he by no means 
abandoned his ideas of reformation, and was 
more reſolutely bent than ever on propagat- 
ing his opinions. This he was only able to 
effect by writings; and manuſcripts ſeemed to 
him an inadequate method. Ile was no 
ſtranger to the advantages of che preſs, and 
had the courage to form the three. fold pro- 
ject af writing, founding types, and printing; 
he ſucceeded in this enterprize from the na- 
tural goodneſs of his underſtanding, and the ; 
knowledge he had of the art of engraving,” | 
which he had already practiſed in his profeſ-. 
ſion as a jeweller. He ſtood in need; of an 
aſſociate, and was lucky endugh to find one 
wha. entered into his deſgus; his brother, 
who was Superior eee 
Vor. 0: 1 him 


uf . 
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him tütmalg chat convent his male n 
from that time, abandoning every other care, 
he ge himſelf up entirely to the execution 
ofahis project. His zeal; and induſtry had 
ſuch ſucceſs, that in the year 1733, he pub- 
licked; the. Pſalms. of David in one volume. 
His characters were found ſo correct and 
beautiful, that even his enemies purcha ſed his 
book; and ſince that period there have been ten 
impreſſions of it; new- characters have been 
founded, but nothing has been executed ſu- 
perior to his. They perfectly imitate hand- 
writing; they expreſs the. full and the fine 
letters, and have not the. meagre and ſtrag- 
gling appearance of the Arabic characters of 
Europe. He paſſed twenty years in this 
| mnt pfiofing.cigrent works, which; : in 
. were:. tranſlations of our books of 
0 devotion, Not that: he: was acquainted with 
any of the European languages, but the je- 
5 7 had altady tranſlated ſeveral books, 
and us their Arabic was extremely bad, he cor- 
rectedi their tranſlations, and oſten ſubſtituted 
his o,, verſion, which is a model of purity 
and elegance. The Arabic he wrote was 
remarkable for: a:clear, preciſe; and harmoni- 
ous tile, of ubicli Pa it had been 
ou H thought 


gun 
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- thought incapa Wie, and Which" proves that, 
ſhouldSit ee b be cult vated by a 14 rned peo- 
ple, it will become one of the moſt copious. 
aride expreſſive i in tlie World. After the death 
of Abdallah, which' happened about 1755, 
he was fucceeded by his pupil; and his ſuc-" 

ceſſors Were tlie religious of the houſe itſelf; 

they have continued to found letters and to 
print, but the buſineſs is at preſent on the de- 
cline, and ſeeins likely to be ſoon entirelß 
laid alide, The books have but little fale, 
except the Pſalter, which is the claſſic of 
the Chriſtian children , and for which there 
is a continual demand. The. Expences are 
conſiderable, as the paper comes from Eu- 
rope, and the labour is very flow. A little 
art would remedy the firſt inconvenience, but 
the latter is radical. The Arabic characters 
requiring to be connected together; tõ join 
them: well and place them in a right line 
requires an immenſe and minute attention. 

Beſides this, the combination of the letters 

varying according as they oecur, at the be- 

ginning, in the middle, or at the end of a 

word, it is neceſſary to-found a great number 

of double letters; by which means the caſes 
being too multiplied, are not cdllected under: 

ES =; | 
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the hand of 2 compoſitor; but. be is obliged 
to run the whole length of a table eighteen. 

feet long, and ſeek for his letters i in, near nine 
| hundred diviſions: hence 1 loſs of time 
whi ich will never allow Atabie Preſſes to 
attain the perfection of ours. As for the 
| inconſiderable fale of the books, this muſt be : 
attributed to the bad choice they have made | 
of them; inſtead of tranſlating works of real 
utility, calculated to awaken a taſte for the 
arts indiſcriminately among all the Arabs, = 
they have only tranſlated myſtic books pecu- 
liar to the Chriſtians, which, by their miſ- 
anthropic morality, are amet to excite a 
dif; guſt for all ſcience, and even for life itſelf. 
Of this the reader will Judge from the follow 
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I. The Imitation. of Jeſus che 
2. The Garden of the Monks, or 7 of 
the Holy F athers of the Peſert. 47M 10 
3. Moral Theology of e | 
4. The Sermons of Segneri. es -t ? . 
5. Theology of St. Thomas, in 8 vol. 
el, the copying of which coft one thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty livres ($2 * | 
5 6. "Sermons of St. Joh Chryſoſtom 5 
Th e of Lans, V ane Vir. 
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i Poems of the ſame, on von. fub- 
22 * Pres 7578 as. 7 Nicholas, 
| rother of Abdallah Zaker. Meant O- 
""— Abridgment of the dee bia. 
5 called the Ocean. e 
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49. Selence of the Arabic Tongue; a anal | 
book in the nature of the 5 5 Fran- 
can, of Abbe Girard. e 
10. Medicine of Fb Se Wia). 

e Simples and Drugs, tranſlated From 
Dioſcorides, by Ebn-el- Bitar. 
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14. A Little Book of Tales (of nude yalue) 
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15. Hiſtory of the Jews, by Joi p s 2 
very incorrect tranſla tion 
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This is all the AibtaryioE: W of 
Mar-Hanna, from which we may form an 
idea of the: anne of Syria, fince, except- 
ing one | by Djezzar, there does not 
exit another. Among the original books, 
there is not 98e Vo in fact, merits. a 
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tränſlation. Even the "Seffrorrs of Hariri, are 

only intereſting from their" ſtyle, and, in the 
whole order; there is but one monk O9 un 
derſtands them, nor are the others found much 
more intelligible by his brethren in general. 
In the adminiſtration of this houſe; and the 
manners of the religious who inhabit it, we 
find Tonne Ne e kei pe our 
ORCS 0A: ER often Fi. vr J 

85 The rer i Hat bf nt Bak); be 
to the orzentals What Saint Benedict ib to the 
weſtern Chriſtians, except that they have 
adopted a few alterations in conſequence of 
their peculiar fitüation, and the court f 
Rome has given her rags r- to the code chey | 
drew up chirty years" ago. They may pro- 
nounce the vows at the nge of ſixteen, for it 
| has ever been the aim of all Monaſtic legiſ- 
lators to captvate the minds of their proſelytes 
at an early age, that they may more im- 
Phieitiy comply with cheir inftitutzons. Theſe 
vos are, ds every where elſe, vows of povers 
ty; obedicnce, devotion to the order and 
bee and it mult be allowed that they 

re more ſtrictly: obſerved in tis N 

le in Europe. The condition of the 
oriental Monks'is | — more" hari than 
* 1 
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that of the Eurqpean. We may judge af 4 
from the following daſcription of their do- 
maegtic life. Every day they have · ſtvon hours 
Prayers at church, from which nb ꝓerſon is 
exempted. They riſt at four in the morning, 
Sd to bedlat nine in the evening, and make 
only two meals, via. at nine and five, They 
live perpetaally en meagre. diet, and hardly 
allow themſelves fleſh meat in the maſt cri- 
tical diſorders. Like the dther Greeks, they 
have: three lents 2 Fear, add «multitude of 


e, eee live. on lentils and beats 
wich oil, rice and butter, curds, dlives, and A 
little ſalt fh. Their bread is a little clumſy 
loaf,: | badly leavened, which ſerves two days; 
andi is freſh amade only once n week; Witk 
this food, eee to. be let ane to 


remarked,” that they; Ry al Sdnes Ty their 

arms: and many of ithem are attacked by 

rnias, owing, as Imagine, to their im - 

moderate uſs of pil. . (The lodging of each is 

2 narrow cell, and his whole furniture con- 

| fits in a mat, a matrzſs, and a — but 
ms af / for of dhe ale hs | © - 4 
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they ſleep with their cloaths on. Thair-cloagh- 
ing is a goatſe cotton ſhirt ſtrſped with blue, 
a pair of drawers, 4 Maiſteoat, and a ur- 
plice of cpaxſe brown clptb, ſo iff and thick, 
that it will. Rand upright without a fald. 
Contrary to the cuſtom of the country, they 
wear their hair eight inches long, and, in- 
| 20 of a hoad, a cylinder af felt, cen inches 
mi h, like thaſe of the, Turkiſh, cavalry, 
er one of them. in Hort, excgpt the Su- 
perior, Puryeyor, and Vicar, exerciles ſome 
trade either neceſſary or-uſcful to the houſes, 
one is a weaver, and weaves ſtuffs; another 
2 tailor, and makes cloaths; this is a ſhoe- 
maker, and makes their ſhoes ; that a maſon, 
and ſuperintends their buildings. Two of them 
have the management of the kitchen, four 
work at the Printing-preſs, four are employed 
in Book binding, and all aſſiſt at the Bake- 
houſe, on the day of making bread. The 
expence of maintaining forty or five and 
forty perſons, 7 which es convent is com- 


twelve. e or * ane and ty 
five- pounds; and from this ſum miſt be de- 
ducted the expences of ge a 


| of Bordeaux The yellow wine is much eſtee 
| our mexchants, under the name of Golden Wine:(#in dur), 
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ble dries, | Itis true, moſt of thels baten 
gers leave preſents. or alms, ' which make a 
part of the revenue of the houſe; the other 


part ariſes from the culture of the lands. 
They "farm a confiderable extent of ground, 
for 2 — they pay four hundred piaſtres to 
two Emirs : theſe lands were cleared out by | 
the firſt Monks themſelves ; but at preſent they 

commit the culture of them to peaſants, who 


pay them one half of all the produce. This 
produce confiſts of white and yellow filks, 
which are fold at *Bairout, ſome corn. and 
wines wt s * v S rgeN "Tor'v watit of e are 
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0 . the er Wee 
and the yellow ; the white, which are the moſt rare, are ſo 
bitter as to be difagreeable. The two others, on the con- 
trary, are too ſweet and ſugary. This ariſes from their 
being boiled, which makes them reſemble the baked wines 
of Provence... The; euſtom of the country is, to 
reduce the muſt to two thirds of its quantity. It is impro» 
per for a common drink at meals, becauſe it ferments i in 
the ſtomach. In fome places, however, they do not boil 
the red, which then acquires's quality almoſt Equal to that 


which has been given it from, its colour. The molt cf; 


—_— Lene, 6m the hill ſides of the Tou, of 
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Gt as preſents to their benefactors, or. gon 
10 med in the houſe. Fo ormerly, the religious: 
abſtained from drin ing wine; but, as is 
cuſtomary in all ſocieties, they have gradually . 
relaxed from their primitive auſterity: they 
have alſo begun to allow the uſe of tobacco 
and coffee, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the older Monks, who are eyer jealous of 
too much indulging 1 the habits of youth. _ 
The ſame regulations are obſerved i in all 
the houſes c of the order, which, as I have 


already faid, amount to twelye, The whole 
number of theſe ae is, eſtimated at one 


heat it, but it io figary, Suck are the wines of Le. 
bans” ſo boaſted by the Grecian and Roman epicures. 
The Europeans may try them, and fee how far they agree 
"i the ancients in opinion: but they ſhould obſerve, that 
the paſſage by ſea ferments boiled wines a ſecond time, and 
burſts the caſks. Tt is probable, that the inhabitants of 
Lebanon have made- no change in their ancient method of 
making wines, nor in the culture of their vines. They 
are diſpoſed on poles of ſix, or eight feet high. They are 
not pruned as in France, which certainly muſt greatly in- 5 
jure both the quantity and quality of the crop. The. 
vintage begins about the end of September. The con- 
vent of Mar- hanna makes about one hundred and fifty 
Rabia, or earthen jars, containing about one hundred and - 
ten pints each; the price cu F 
eren Ee! [23 (Hur pence) the French pint. 
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ech and fifty; to which nds hte; ; 
five” converits of women which depend on 
them. The firſt ſüperiors who founded them, 
15 thought they had performed a good work; 
but at preſent” the order repent it has been 
dbne;" becauſe nuns in a Turkiſh 'countfy are 
very dangerous, as 'they are connected with 
the wealthieſt. merchants of Aleppo, Dana. 
cus, and Cairo, who for à Ri; pulated” ſam © 
get rid of ' their daughters by Weine them 
in theſe convents. The merchants” likewiſe 
beftow on them conſiderable alms. Several 
of them give an hundred ''piſtoles yearly, and 
even as high as one hundred Louis d'or, or 
three thouſand livres (one hundred and twen- 
ty- ivo / pounds), without requiring any other 
intereſt than their prayers to God; that he 
would preferve them from the rapacity of tle 
Pachas. _ But, as they imprudently attract * | 
theirmotice, by: geg, er duxury of their 
dreſs and furniture, neither” their preſents, 
nor the prayers 1 7 the. religious, can fave. 
them from extortion... Not long: ſince one 
ol theſe merchants ventured to build a houſe 
at Damaſcus, which coſt him upwards of one 
handred and twenty thouſand livres, (five : 
| thouſand, e The Pacha obſerved it, ? 
„ and 
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and preſently ly gave the oner to underſtünd. 
he had-a'curioſity to ſee his new. Houſe, ad 
would pay him a viſit, and'take a diſh of cof- 
fee” with him. As; the Pacha, therefore, , 
hight have been ſo delighted with it, as 1255 
bd quitted it again, it became neceſſary to 
avoid his politeneſs, by making him a preſent 
of thirty thouſand, livres,. (ſeven thouſand, five 
hundred pounds). 2 i 
Next to Mar-Haiina, the alt remark- 
9 convent is that of Dair Mokalles, or 
t. Saviour. It is fituated three hours jour- 
5 to the north-eaſt of Saide. The reli- 
gious had collected there a conſiderable num-, 
ber of printed Arabic books, and manu- 
ſcripts : but Djezzar, having. carried. the war 
into theſe diſtricts about eight years ago, his : 
ſoldiers Fine! the ue and took « away all : 
the books. 
As wo return to the ſea coat, we muſt firſt, | 
remark Saide, the degenerate offspring of an 
cient Sidon 75). This town, formerly the. 
refidence of the Pacha, is is like all che Turkiſh . 
towns, Ak built, dirty, and full of. madecn... 


(a) The name of Sidon n clin fu: r 
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ruins. Its length along the ſea Ad is ak 
fix hundred paces, and its breadth one hun 


dred and fifty. On the ſouth fide, on a ſmall 


eminence, is a fort built by Degnizla. From 


hence we have a view. of the ſea, the city, and 


the country : but a few cannon would eaſily 
deſtroy this whole work, which is only a large 
tower of a ſingle ſtory, already half i in ruins. 


At the other extremity of the town, that is, 


to the north weſt, is the caſtle, Which is 


built in the ſea itſelf, eighty paces from the 
main land, to which it is joined by arches. 


To the weſt of this caſtle is a ſhoal fifteen 


feet high above the ſea, and about two hun- 
dred paces long. The ſpace between this 
ſhoal and the caſtle forms the road, but veſſels. 
are not ſafe there in bad weather, | The ſhoal, 

which extends along the town, has a baſon 
encloſed by a decayed pier. This was he 
ancient port; but it is ſo choaked up by ſands, 


that boats alone can enter. its mouth. near 
tie caſtle. F akr- el din, Emir of the Ptuzes, 


deſtroyed all theſe little ports, from Bairout 
to Acre, by Goking 1 boats. and ſtones to pre- | 
vent the Turkiſh Ihips from entering them. | 


The baſon of Saide, if it were emptied, might 


contain twenty or twenty-five mall veffels. 
On 


n 
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On the ide of the ſea, the town is abſolutely 
without any wall; and that which. encloſes 
it on the land fide is no better than a priſon 
wall. The whole artillery does not exceed 
ſix cannon, and theſe are without -car- 
riages and gunners. The garriſon. ſcarcely 


amounts to one hundred men. The water 


comes from the river Aoula, through open 
canals, from which it is fetched by the wo- 
men. Theſe canals ſerve alſo to water the 
orchards of mulberry and lemon trees. 

Saide is a conſiderable trading town, and 
is the chief emporium of Damaſcus, and the 
interior country. The French, who are the 
only Europeans to be found there, have a 
conſul, and five or ſix commercial houſes. 
Their exports conſiſt in filks, and particu- 
larly in raw and ſpun cottons. The manu- 
facture of this cotton is the principal art of 


the inhabitants, the number of whom may be- | 


eſtimated at about five thouſand, _ 

Six leagues to the ſouth of Saide, evi 
hits vaſt, we arrive by a very level plain at 
the village of Sour. In this name we, with 
diffiulty, recognize that of Tyre, which we re- 


ceive from the Latins; but if we recollect 


that the y was formerly ane on; and 
Vor. II. "= 
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obſerve, that the Latins have ſubſtituted the 
t for the 0 of the Greeks, and that the 9 had 
the found of the Engliſh 7h, in the word 


* think, we ſhall be leſs ſurpriſed at the altera- 


tion. This has not happened among the 


orientals, who have e called this 4 555 
Tour and Sour. 


The name of Tyre nealls to the memory 
of the hiſtorical reader ſo many great events, 
and ſuggeſts ſo many refleCtions, that I think 
I may be allowed to enter with ſome minute- 
neſs into the deſcription of a place, which was, 
in ancient times, the theatre of an immenſe 


commerce and navigation, the nurſe of arts 


and ſciences, and the city of, perhaps, the 


moſt induſtrious and active h che world 


has yet ſeen. 
Sour is ſituated on a ali, which pro- 


jects from the ſhore into the ſea, in the form 
of a mallet with an oval head. This head is 


a ſolid rock, covered with a brown cultivable 


earth, which forms a ſmall plain of about 
eight hundred paces long, by four hundred 
broad. The iſthmus, which joins this plain 


to the continent, is of pure ſea ſand. This 
difference of ſoil renders the ancient inſular 


- Nate of the plain, before Alexander joined it 
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to the ſhore by a mole, very viſible. The 
ſea, by covering this mole with ſand, has en- 
larged it by ſucceſſive accumulations, and 
formed the preſent iſthmus. The village of 
Sour is ſituated at the junction of this iſthmus 
with the ancient iſland, of which it does not 
cover above one third. The point to the 
north is occupied by a baſon, which was a 
port evidently formed by art, but is at pre- 
ſent ſo choaked up that children paſs it 
without being wet above the middle. The 
opening at the point is defended by two 
towers, correſponding with each other, be- 

tween which formerly paſſed a chain fifty or 
ſixty feet long, to ſhut the harbour. From 1 
theſe towers began a line of walls, which, af- 1 
ter ſurrounding the baſon, encloſed the whole 9 
iſland; but at preſent we can only follow its q 
traces by the foundations which run along the 9 
more, except in the vicinity of the port, where 9 
the Motoualis made ſome repairs twenty years i 
ago, but theſe are again fallen to decay. - | 
5 Further on in the ſea, to the north-weſt -F 
of the point, at the diſtance of about thres 
hundred paces, is a ridge of rocks on 2 
level with the water. The ſpace which 
bi * them from the main land in front, 
ö forms 
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forms a ſort of road, where veſſels may an- 
chor with more ſafety than at Saide; they 


are not, however, free from danger, for they 
are expoſed to the north-weſt winds, and the 


bottom injures the cables, 'That part of the 
iſland which lies between the village and the 
ſea, that is the weſtern fide, is open; and 
this ground the inhabitants have laid out in 
gardens; but ſuch is their Noth, that they 
contain far more weeds than uſeful plants. 
The ſouth ſide is ſandy, and more covered 
with rubbiſh. The whole village contains 
only fifty or ſixty poor families, which live ob- 


| ſcurely on the produce of their little grounds, 


and a trifling fiſhery. The houſes they oc- 
cupy are no longer, as in the time of Strabo, 
edifices of three or four ſtories high, but 

etched huts, ready to crumble to pieces. 
K ormerly they were defenceleſs towards the 


land, but the Motoualis, who took poſſeſſion 


of itin 1766, encloſed it with a wall of twenty 
Feet high, which ſtill ſubſiſts. The moſt re- 


markable building is a ruin at the ſouth-eaſt 
- corner. This was a Chriſtian church, built 


PRE eee a part of the 


Chair 4, 1 remaining ; cloſe to which, amid 


lie two beautiful columns, 


O72 . | 4 
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with ſhafts of red granite, of a kind unknown 
in Syria; Djezzar, who has ſtripped all this 
country to ornament his moſque at Acre, 
| withed to carry them away, but his engi- 
neers were not able even to move them. 
Leaving the village on the fide of the iſth- | 
mus, at a hundred paces from the gate, we 
come to a ruined tower, in which is a well, 
where the women go to fetch water. This well 
is fifteen or ſixteen feet deep; but the depth 
of the water is not more than two or three 
feet. Better water is not to be found upon 
the coaſt. From ſome unknown cauſe, it 
becomes troubled in September, and conti- 
nues ſome days full of a reddiſh clay. This 
ſeaſon is obſerved as a kind of feſtival by the 
inhabitants, who then come in crowds to the - 
well, and pour into it a bucket of ſea water, 
which, according to them, has the virtue of 
reſtoring the clearneſs of the ſpring. As we 
proceed along the iſthmus, towards the con 
tinent, we perceive, at equal diſtances, the 
ruins of arcades, which lead in a right line to 
an.eminence, the only one in the plain. This 
hill ĩs not factitious, like thoſe of the deſert z 
it is à natural rock of about one hundred and 
fifty feet in circumference, by forty or fifty 
OY high © 
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5 high : nothing i is to be 1 FRE hots 4 
houſe in ruins, and the tomb of a Shaik or 


Santon Jr, remarkable for the white dome. 
at the top. The diſtance of this rock from 
Sour i is about a quarter of an hour's walk. 

As we approach it, the arcades I have men- 


tioned become more numerqus, and are not 


ſo high; they termmate by a continued line, 
and, at the foot of the rock, form ſuddenly a 
right angle to the fouth, and proceed, ob- 
| liquely. toward the ſea : we may follow their 
direction for above an hour's walk at a horſe's 
pace, till, at length, we diſtinctly perceive, by 
the channel on the arches, that this is no 
other than an aqueduct. This channel is 
three feet wide, by two and a half deep; and 
is formed of a cement harder than the ſtones 
themſelves. At laſt we arrive at the well 
where it terminates, or rather from which it 
begins. This is what ſome travellers have 
called the well of Solomon, but, among the 
inhabitants of the country, it is known on- 


ly by the. name of Ras: Haen, or, Head of 


Is r) Aided the We the word Shaik bears the 
various fignifications of ſanton, hermit, ideot, and madman. 


They have the fame religious reſpect for perſons diſordered 


in their intellects, which was uſual in the time of David, | 
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the Spring. They reckon one principal, two. 
leſſer, and ſeveral ſmall ones; the whole | 
forming g 2 piece of maſonry which is neither 
of hewn or rough ſtone, but of cement mixed 
with ſea pebbles. To the ſouth, this ſtone - 
work riſes about eighteen feet from the 
ground, and fiſteen to the northward. On | 
| this ſide is a lope, wide and gradual enough 
| to permit carts to aſcend to the top: when 
there, we diſcover what is very ſurpciſing ; I 
for, inſtead. of finding the water low, or no 
higher | than the ground level, IP; reaches. 
to the top, that is the column which, 
fills. the well, is fifteen feet bigher than 9 5 
the ground. Befdes this, the Water is not. | 
calm, but bubbles! up! like a torrent, and ruſhes DN 
through channels formed at the ſurface of I 
the well. It is fo abundant as to drive three 
mills which are near it, and form a little r=. 
vulet before it reaches the ſea, Which i is only 
four hundred paces diſtant. The mouth of 
the principal well is an octagon, each ide of.. 
which is twenty-three feet three inches, the, 
diameter, therefore, muſt be Arty-ones feet... 
It has been ſaid that 'this well has no bot⸗ 
tom; but the traveller La Roque aſſerts, that 
1 time he found it at 1 fix an 1 
1 ave 32! l *"P4 | 
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| thom. It i is remarkable, that the motion n of 


the water at the ſurface, has corroded the in- 


terior lining of the well, ſo that its edge reſts 


almoſt 1 upon nothing, and forms a half arch 


ſuſpended over the water ; among the chan- 


nels which branch out from it, is a principal 


one which joins that of the arches I have 
mentioned : by means of theſe arches, the 
water was formerly conveyed to the rock, and 
from the rock, by the iſthmus, to the tower, 
whence the water was drawn. In other re- 
ſpects, the country is a plain of about two 


leagues wide, ſurrounded by a chain of con- 


ſiderably high mountains, which ſtretch from 


and cotton are ſucceſsfully cultivated. 


- Raſmia to Cape Blanco. The ſoil is a black 
fat carth, on which a ſmall quantity of corn 


Such ĩs the preſent ſtate of Tyre, which may 
ſu aggeſt ſeveral obſervations relative to the ſitua- 
tion of that ancient city. We know, thatat the 


time when Nabuchodonoſor laid ſiege to + "i 
Tyre was on the continent; and appears to have 


ſtood near Pelz-Tyrus, that is, near the well; 
but, i in: that caſc, why was this aqueduct con- ; 


at fo Saf expence {+}. from the 
rock? Wall it be alledged it was built after 
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« the Tyrians had removed into the and? 
But prior to the time of Salmanaſar, that i is,. 
one hundred and thirty-ſix years before Na- 
buchodonoſor, their annals mention it as al- 
ready exiſting. In the time of Eululæus, 
« king of Tyre, ſays the hiſtorian Menander, ; 
as cited by Joſephus CJ, i Salmanaſar, king 
al e Aſſyria, having carriedthe war into Phe 
« nicia, ſeveral towns ſubmitted to his arms: 
« the Tyrians reſiſted him ; but being ſoon 
4 abandoned by Sidon, Acre, and Palz- 
„Tyrus, which depended on them, they 

were reduced to their own forces. How-. 
« ever, they continued to defend themſelves, 
« and Salmanaſar, recalled to Nineveh, left a L 
« part of his army near the rivulets and the 
« aqueduct, to cut off their ſupply of water. 
« Theſe remained there five years, during 
« which time the Tyrians obtained. wats by | 
« means of the wells they dug. | : 

Af; Palæ- Tyrus was a dependence of Te 
Tyre then muſt have been fituated elſewhere. 
It was not in the iſland, fince the inhabitants 
did not remove thither until after Nabucho- | 
donofor. Its original fituation muſt, chere 
fore, have been on the rock. Tha name f 
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| this city is a proof of it ; for Thur, i in Pha. 


nician ſignifies rock, and ſtrong hold, On 


this rock the colony of Sidonians eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, when driven from their country, 


two hundred and forty years þefore the build- 


ing of Solomon's Temple. They made choice 


of this fituation, from the double advantage 
of a place which might be eaſily defended, and 
the convenience of the adjacent road, which 
would contain and coyer a great number of 


veſſels. The population of this colony aug- 


menting in time, and by the advantages of 
commerce, the Tyrians were in want of more 
water, and conſtructed the aqueduct. The 
induſtry we find them remarkable for in the 
days of Solomon, may perhaps induce us to 
attribute this work to that age. It muſt, 

however, be very ancient, fince the wa ter of 


the iqueduet has had time to form, by Hltra- 1 


tion, à confiderable incruſtation, "which, 


. Slog 4 from the fides of the channel, or the 
infide of the vaults, has obſtructed whole 
arches. In order to ſecure the aqueduct, it 
was neceffary that a number of inhabitants 
ſhould ſettle there, and hence the origin of 
Pal Tyrus. It may be alledged, this is a 
factitious ſpring, formed by a ſubterraneous 3 


canal 


s 5 
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was it not conducted directly to the rock? It 
ſeems much more probable it is natural ; and 
that they availed themſelves of one of thoſe 
ſubterranean rivers of which we find many 
in Syria. The idea of confining this water td 
force it to riſe is worthy of the Phœnicians. 


Things were thus ſituated, when the king 


of Babylon, conqueror of Jeruſalem, deter- 
mined to deſtroy the only city which conti- 
nued to brave his power. The Tyrians re- 
fiſted him for thirteen years, at the end of 
which, wearied with endleſs efforts, they re- 
ſolved to place the ſea between them and their 
enemy, and paſſed accordingly into the op- 
poſite iſland, at a quarter of a league's diſ- 
tance. Till this period the iſland muſt have 
contained few inhabitants, on account of the 
want of water V/. Neceflity taught them 
to remedy this. inconvenience by ciſterns, the 
remains of which are ſtill to be found in the 


fon a vaulted caves 5 paved and walled with a 


£25, 

__—_— 3 when be ge of Tyres 
built in an iſland in the time of Hiram. In his uſual man- 
ner he confounds- its ancient en re ge 4 . Word 
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canal from the mountains; but if ſo, why 
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the utmoſt care 2 *. Alexander invaded the 


eaſt, and, to gratify his barbarous pride, Tyre 
was deſtroyed, but ſoon rebuilt; her new in- 
habitants profited by the mole, by which the 
Macedonians had made themſelves a paſſage 
tv che iſland, and continued the aqueduct 
to the tower, where the water is drawn 
at this day. But the arches being in many 
places waſting, and ferviceable in none, how 
is it that the water is conveyed thither ? 
This muſt be done by ſecret conduits con- 
trived in the foundations, and which {till 
continue to bring it from the well. A proof 
that the water of the tower comes from Ras- 
el-aen is, that it is troubled in September as 
at the tower, at which time it is of the fame 
colour, and it has at all times the ſame: taſte. 
Theſe conduits muſt be very numerous; for 
though there are ſeveral lakes near the tower, 
yet the well does not'ceafe to ſupply : a conſi- 
derable quantity of water.. 
The power of the city of Tyre on the 
ay, and in the weſt, is well known; 
of this Carthage, Utica, and Cadiz are cele- 


(*) Acconfillerable-one: Wen diſcovered mi 
out the walls, but nothing was * N r 0h 
dann ordered it to be ſhut up. 
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brated monuments. We know that ſhe ex- 
Ended her navigation even into the ocean, 
and carried her commerce beyond England to 
the north, and the Canaries to the ſouth. Her 
connections with the eaſt, though leſs known, 
were not les conſiderable; the iſlands of 
Tyrus, and Aradus, (the modern Barhain) in 
the Perſian Gulph. The cities of Faran and 
Phanicum Oppidum, on the Red Sea, in ruins 
even in the time of the Greeks, prove, 
that the Tyrians had long frequented the 
ä coaſts of Arabia and the Indian ſea; but there 
exiſts an hiſtorical fragment, which contains 
deſcriptions the more valuable, as they pre- 
ſent a picture of diſtant ages, perfectly ſimilar 
to that of modern times. I ſhall cite the 
words of the writer in all their prophetic en- 


thuſiaſm, only correcting thoſe expreſſions 8 


which have hitherto been miſunderſtood. 
Proud city, that art ſituate at the en- 
« try of the ſea! Tyre, who haſt ſaid, My 
« border$are in the midſt of the ſeas ; hearken 
« to the judgments pronounced againſt thee! 
Thou haſt extended thy commerce to (dii· 
e tant) iſlands, among the inhabitants of (un- 
* known) coaſts. Thou makeſt the fir trees 
of Sanir V into ſhips; the cedars of Le 

( Poſſibly Mount Sannine. 
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60 thy dars. Thy ſailors are ſeated upon the 


« box- wood of Cyprus //, inlaid with ivory. 
* Thy fails and ſtreamers are woven with 


fine flax from Egypt; thy garments are 


« .dyed with the blue and purple of Hel- 


E 


* 


las {a J, (the Archipelago). Sidon and 


* Aryad ſend thee their rowers; D jabal 


(Djebila) ber ſkilful ſhip-builders; thy 
% mathematicians and thy ſages guide thy 


. barks; all the ſhips of the ſea are employed 
in thy commerce. The Perſian, the Ly- 
e dian, and the Egyptian, receive thy wages: 


« thy walls are hung round with their buck- 


lers, and their cuiraſſes. The ſons of Ar- 
* vad line thy parapets; and thy towers, 


„ by the Djimedeans (x Phi nician 
. 18 55 My 97 75 briltkent qui- 


0 Bet irie By comparing different paſſages, 


we ſhall be convinced, this word does not mean Greece, but 
the Ifle of Cyprus, and perhaps the coaſt of Cilicia, where 


the box abounds. Ir agrees particularly with Cyprus, from 


: its analogy with the town of Kitium, and the people of the 
Liens, on whom Eutuleus made war in the EIT 


LE) 


(a) Is 1 won Eibe, v which, 9 not 75 ffer 


| Tow Helles, the ancient name of the Archipelage, pre- 


emed in Hal peut * 
JFF 40 vers. 


W 
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r AND: SYRIA. 223 


| CY vers. "Every country z defirous of trading 
. with thee. Tarſus ſends to thy markets 
6. iron, tin, and lead. Yonia 75%, the country 


of the Moſques, and of Teblis (c), ſupply 


6. thee with ſlaves, and braſen veſſels. Ar- 
og menia ſends thee mules, horſes, and horſe- 
© men. The Arab of Dedan (between Alep- 
"wv and Damaſcus), conveys thy merchan- 
_ < dize. Numerous iſles exchange with thee 
ivory and ebony. , The Aramean (the Sy- 
« ian) /d brings thee rubies, purple, em- 
„ broidered work, fine linen, coral, and agate. 
The children of Iſrael and Judah fell thee 
&. cheeſe, balm, myrrh, raiſins, and oil, andDa- 
* maſcus ſupplies the wine of Halboun, (per- 
“ haps Halab, where there are ſtill vines), and 
e fine wool. The Arabs of Oman offer to thy 
«merchants poliſhed iron, cinnamon, and 
i «"the aromatic reed; _- TO hs 1 of 


8 Nan W; traveſtie us jo oo the 
Ankder ever kürte cure . * 

ſe) Dobel, or Teblis, is alſo written Ti 255 * bes to 
the north of Armenia, on the frontiers of Georgia. Theſe 
Countries are celebrated among the Greeks for N pu 
45 the iron of the Chalybes.. - 


(4) This name extended 6. the S andthe 


inhadirants of the Upper MEN Shs pra ant 
* Dedun 


x 7 J b in 


e Title 


42 hahitants of the Deſert, and the Shaiks of 
% Kedar, exchange their lambs, and their 

« goats. for thy valuable merchandize. The 
« Arabs of Saba and Rama (in che Yemen) | 
wo enrich thee with aromatics, precious ſtanes, 


« and gold Je. The inhabitants of Haran, 


« of Kalana, (in FE Rn and of Ada- 


« na (near to Tarſus), the factors of the 
«Arabs of Sheba (near the Dedan), the Aſ- 


Fo  yrians, and the Chaldeans, - trade alſo 
« with thee, and. {cl} thee ſhawls, garments 
Fe artfully embroidered, filver,: maſts, cor- 


«, dage, and cedars 3 Ne the (boaſted). yeſ- 


« ſels of Tarſus, are in thy. pay. O Tyre! 
40 elate with the greatneſs of thy glory, . and 


et the immenſity of thy riches; the waves of 


« the ſea ſhall riſe up againſt thec; and the 


* tempeſt plunge thee to the bottom of the 
wy 7 Then ſhall thy wealth be ſwallow- 


J up with thee z, and with. thee in one day 
* 3 periſh thy commarce, thy merchants 


. * and correſpondents, thy fatlors, pilots; ar- 


1 This alſo, Sede Bb, 16. aus, eat the 5 | 
furniſhed Syria, with all the gold that country received, be- 
fore they were Hg ron b r r * . near 


5 rſt, | 


„ tiſts; and folk iers, benen Wa 


ä « ple Who dwell within thy walls. Thy 
| « e en deſert thy veſſels. Thy pilots 
* ſhall fit upon the ſhore; looking ſorrows- - 
2 fully toward the land. The nations whom 
thou enrichedſt, the kings whom thou 
« didſt gratify with the multitude of thy 
4% ee ſore afraid at thy ruin, ſhall 
« cry; bitterly in deſpair ; they ſhall· cut off 
their hair; they ſhall caſt aſhes on their 
« heads; they ſhall roll in the duſt, and la- 
« ment over thee, ſaying; Who ſhall _ 
« « Tyre that queen of the ſea ?” . | 
The viciſſitudes of time, or rather the 1 
| ban of the. Oreck of the: Lower e 
and the Mahometans, have accompliſhed" this 
prediction. Inſtead of that ancient commerce 
ſo active and ſo extenſive, Sour, reduced to 
a miſerable village, has no other trade than 
the exportation of a few ſacks of corn, and 
raw cotton, nor any merchant but 'a' ſingle 
Greek factor in the ſervice of the French of 
Saide, who ſcarcely makes ſufficient profit to 
maintain his family. Nine leagues to the 
nenen b da . HANG 
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as EE, AR TATELS 12 : 5 EE 5 
y ae dune FA a and e - | 
under that of Ptolemais. It A at the 7 
north angle of a bay, eee „ 
circle of three leagues, as ſar as the point of : 
Carmel. After the expulſion of the Cru- 
ſaders, it remained almoſt deſerted; but in 
our time has again revived. by the induſtry of 
within the laſt ten years, have rendered it one | 
of 1 towns upon. the coaſte 
Abe moſque af Wenne, ae 
conan HIS is not bree even to chat of 
Aleppo; and its public ſountain ſurpaſſes in 
elegance thoſe of Damaſeus. This laſt is al- 
ſo the meſt uſeful work ; for, till then, Acre 
wg only ſupplied by a ruinous well the 
water, however, is ſtill, as formerly, of a very 
ineittorent quality., The Pacha has derived 
e more hanour fram theſe works, as he was 
bimſelf both the engineer and articheck: he 
a farmed che plans, drew the deſigns, and fo- 
"perintended-the execution. The port: of Acre A 
i dne of the beſt Htuated-on the oaſts as it 
| B, Delta: 000. the north and north-weſt 
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choaked up fince. the time of Fakr-el-din. 
Djezzar. has contented himſelf with making 
: a landing - place for boats. The fortifications, 
though mare frequently repaired than any 
other in all Syria, are of no importance; there 
are only a feu wretched low towers, near the | 
port, on which cannon are mounted, but theſe 
ruſty iron pieces are ſo bad, that ſome f 
them burſt every time they are fired. Its de- 
fence on the land ſide, is ge g 5 
wall without any ditch. 5 1 
This country is a r phi; ae han 
that of Sour, but not ſo wide; it is ſurround- 
ed by ſmall mountains, which make an angle 
at Cape Blanco, and extend as far as Carmel: 
The! unevenneſs of the country cauſes the 
winter rains to ſettle in the low grounds, ant 
forms lakes'which. are e ee * 1 
raſa thi Gi is fertile, and pech cem ed ; 
cotton are cultivated with the great 
Theſe articles form the bafis of the: come" 
merce uf Acre, which is -hecoming” more 
flouriſhing every day. Of late, the Pacha, 
by an abuſe common throughout all the 
Turkiſh empire, has monopolized all” the 
rradecin wenne ng Vetyn can be 
ANT.” . 
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ocean bor ie hits, and from his sech pur. 


baſe muſt be nie; 3 in vain have the Euro- 
pean merchants claimed the privileges granted 
them by the Sultan; Djevzar replied, that he 
| was the Sultan imba ountry, and Continued” 
Wr Ren is ik 
l are French, and have fix Bode at Acre; 
with a conſul; an Imperial agent too 55 
lately ſettled EY _ ee a e e 
ident for Ruſſia. 7 SO) 09% 40. 
That part of "A hy of Ae in „eh . 
1 ſhips anchor with the greateſt wo nos, * to 
the north of Mount Carmel, below the 
me of Haifa, (commonly called Cut. 0 
be bottom is good holding ground and does 
| not. chafe the cables; but this harbour is 
Sagen to the north-weſt wind, which blows 
| 


— 


violently along all this coaſt. Mount Car- 
1 mel, wich commands it to the fourth; 1 is a 
Hateened- cbne and very. rocky; it is about 


two-thaufand- feet high. We ſtill find 
. among: the Wee wild vines and olive 
| 5 _ . prove that induſtry has for- 
1 metiy bern employed even in this ungrateful | 
foil : on the ſummit is a chapel dedicated to 
e prophet. Elias, which affords an tenſfive 
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. ſouth, the eountry preſents a. chain, of rugged | 
Hills, on the tops of which area great number 
wa and r- trees; the, retreat af wild boars 
Iynxes. As we turn towards the eaſt, 
at fix leagues. diſtance, we perceive Nafra. or 
0 to: celebrated. in the hiſtory of 
- Chriſtianity ; it is an inconſiderable village, 
one third of. whoſe inhabitants are Maho 
metans, and the remaining two. thirds Greek 
Catholics. The fathers of the holy land, 5 
whe, are dapendant on the Great Convent of F 
Jeruſalem, have an Hoſpitium and a church 5 
here. They are uſually. the farmers; of the 
coy: In the time of - Daher, they Were 
oblige 3 a Ts to . ite, he” 
almoſt. RD Verk. 5 * 1 
About two ae to. 9 83 9 + 
Naſm i is Mount Tabor, from which we barg ? 
ne of the finei views in Syria. + This moun= 
tain is. of. Lag figure of A. broken. Fang, Sigh . 
b 0 a thouſand-. yards. in height - 
The fm two thirds of a league in, —_—— 
nferenoe. Formerly. it had 2 eitsdel, af „ 
We naw only a few. ones remain, Fg: 
pence v WC. diſcover, to the ſouth, a A Wy 
hes ee, which. extend an rr 
is 23 i 5 Re 


y 1 0 1 


ruſalem Whlle, to 1 en 4 5 — 
Jordan, "ont Lake Tabaris, par" # 
under bur feet; the lake ſeems as if 

cloftd in the crater of 4 volcand. Reyt | 
this, the eye loſes itſelt „ towards ie plains 
of the FHauran; and then tutnitig to 5 *to"the 

5 * returns by the mountains bf Hoſhe 
Aud the Kaſia, to repoſe on dle fertile 
DS 1 * of Galilee, <<, witho! * bein ee reach 
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ny ik t Lake Tabac offers 


i 165 un the Tutu of varm mine ral 
Waters in the neighbourhood. | This foun- 
_ ain is fltuated in dhe open colnty, at the 
" Uiftanice” of à quarter of 2 Teague from Ta- 
baria, For want of cleaning it is filled with 
d black mud,” which is a Senuine 'Ethiops 
Martial. Perſons attacked” by rheumatic 
oft _ find great relief,” and are fre- 
cured by baths of this mud. The 

to b little elſe than a Heap" of ruins, and 
 adfilihabiied at moſt by mote than one bun- 
| ed families. Seven leagues to the north 
bf Tabarai, on the brow of 4 Hill, fands the 
* bf village of Safad, the at of Diket's 
power. VERTIEs n ne chit of this Shaik 
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and the yals of Hekiey-whiths Mpeg 

i properly (the. ancient "Cale Syria, or Wot. 
low Syria. This valley, by collecting the 

water · of the mountains, has rendered it AY 
ſtantly one of the moſt fertile diſtricts of all 
Syria, but the mountains ccntrating che rays . 

of the fun, produce kkewiſe a heat in ſummer 

not inferior to that of Egypt. 5 The air 
5 ONS. not unhealthy, no no doubt be- 

cauſe perpetually renewed by the north-wind, 

1 becauſe the waters never ſtagnate. 1 

inhabitants ſleep without injury iN cher 
terraces. '': Before the earthquake of 179. 

his whole country was covered with villages 
ad plaritations of the Motoualis; but the 
Aeͤeſtruction occaſioned by this terrible cala- 
mity, ad the ſubſequent wars with the 
Forks; have almoſt deſtroyed every thing. 
| he only place which merits attention is OD 
| wy of. Balbek. - £56 Fa 9 BY 
bas, dae by . Streaks | 
_ Latin; -under the name of Heliopolis, or the 


2 * 
24 ** 
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| City of the Sun, is ſituatec at the foot b 
| Unti-Lebanon, preciſely on the laſt ring 


ground where the mountain terminates in the 


plain. A we arrive from the ſouth we dil 
1 1 Or e che diſtance of a league 
1 | 22 — | 4 3 . and 
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oi e 
W cultivated garden 8. 83 me arrive. 
at the entrance of the city We De. 

6.2 ruined wall, flanked with 


* 


towers, which aſcends the declivity LG 


right, and d-traces the precincts of the ancien 
city:* This wall, which is only ten or twelve 
feet high, permits us to have a view. of thoſe 
voidiſpaces; and heaps of ruins, which are the 
invariable appendage of every Turkiſh city; 
but what principally attracts our attention, 
is 4 Tm £ on the left, Which. by 


mins, which. are > ſome of, 
particular idefeription RS 3-2 wy Figs 
op o give a Jultidea-of eme we muſt aps 
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. welt, we perceive a grand ruin (AA) Which 

5 conſiſts: of two pavillions ornamented with 
pilaſters, joined at their bottom angle by a 
wall one hundred and fixty feet in length. 


This front commands the open country 


from a ſort of terrace, on the edge e e 
we diſtinguiſh, with difficulty, the baſes of 
twelve columns, which 3 extended 
from one pavillion to the other, and formed 
2 portico. The principal gate is obſtructed 
'by heaps of  ſtones;z. but that obſtacle ſur- 


_ . mounted, we entet an empty ſpace, which is 


|. an hexagonal court (5) of one hundred and 
-- eighty feet diameter. This court is ſtrewed 


1 a with broken columns, mutilated capitals, 
5 and the ins Wp bande, e and 


100 (ee) n diſplay al e of the 


1 richeſt architecture. At the end of this court, 


oppoſite the weſt, is an outlet (n), which for- 
4 merly was a gate, through which we per- 


Ceͤive a ſtill more extenſive. range of ruins, 


: a To * a full Ul proſpect of e we 0 
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aſcend a ſlope, up which were the ſteps 
to this gate, and we chen arrive at the en- 
trance of 4 ſquare'court (2), much more ſpas 
cious than the former (0, from which point 
of view®the drawing of the annexed engrav- 
ing was taken. The eye is firſt attracted by 
the end of this court, where-fix'enormbus and 
majeſtic columns, render the ſcene aſtoniſh. 
ingly grand and pictureſque. Ap obs 
Jef not leſs intereſting, is a ſecond” range of 
columns to the left, which appear to Have 
been part of the Periſtyle of a temple (e); but 
before we paſs thither, we cannot refuſe par- 
ticular attention 'to the edifices (1) which 
encloſe this court on each ſide. They form 
a ſort of gallery which contains various 
chambers (5 55H, feven of which may be 
reckoned in each of the principal wings: ooo 
two in A ſemicircle; and five in an oblong 
ſquare. The bottom of theſe apartments ſtill 
iments of niches (7) and tabernacles 
(205 the ſupporters of which are deſtroyed. 
On the ſide of the court they ate open, and 
| geen e ee nen Totally 
(10 R Gains nel 10; 8 3 
(5% It. is three bunde+d; and ky et ve e eee 
Wer re rr? Hi 1599; 1149 : 
91 deſtroyed. 
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. It is not eaſy to conceive the als 


of theſe apartments; but this does not dimi- 


niſh our admiration at the beauty of their 


pilaſtets (n) and the richneſs of the frige of 
the entablature (o). Neither is it poſſible to 


avoid remarking the ſingular effect Which 


reſults from the mixture of the garlands, the 
large foliage of the capitals, and the ſculpture 
of wild plants with which they are every 


where ornamented. In traverſing the length 


of the court, we find in the middle a little 


ſquare Eſplanade (1), | here Was a pavillion, 


of which nothing remains but the foundation. 
At length we arrive at the foot of the fix 
columns (7) ; and then firſt conceive all the 
boldneſs of their elevation, and the richneſs of 
their workmanſhip. Their ſhafts are twenty- 


one feet eight inches in circumference, and 


fifty - eight high; ſo that the total height, in · 
cluding the entablature (o), is from ſeventy- 
one to ſeventy- two feet. The ſight of this 
ſuperb ruin thus ſolitary and unaccampanied, 
at firſt ſtrikes us with aſtoniſhment ; but, 
on a more attentive examination, we diſcover 
a Gries of foundations, which mark an ob- 
long fquare(F ) of two hundred and ſixty- 
eight feet in n and one hundred and 
425  forty- | 
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N or AND SYRIA. 237 
Forty-fix wide; 101 which, it ſeems probable, 


was the periſtyle of a grand temple, the 
primary purpoſe of this whole ſtructure. It 
preſented to the great court, that is to the 
eaſt, a front of ten columns, with nineteen 
on each fide, which with the other fix, make 
in all fifty-four. The ground on which it 
flood was an oblong ſquare, on a level with 
this court, but narrower than it, ſo that there 
was only a terrace of twenty-ſeven feet wide 
rund the colonnade; the eſplanade this 
produces, fronts the open country, toward 
the weſt, by a ſloping” wall (L) of about 
thirty feet. This deſcent as you approach 


the eiey becomes leſs ſteep, ſo that the fonn- 


5 dation of the pavillion is on a level with the 


I termination of the hill, whence it is evident 


that the whole ground of the courts has been 
_ artificially-raiſed. Such was the former ſtate 
t this edifice, but the ſouthern fide of the 


grand temple was after wards blocked up to 


build a ſmaller one, the Periſtyle and walls 
of which äte ſtill remaining. This temple 
(6); ſituated ſome feet lower than the other, 
preſents a {ide of thirteen- columns, by eight 
in front; (in all thirty-four), which are like- 
wiſe of the Corinthian order; their ſhafts are 
Can ä 
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* 


"fifteen! feet <ight , inebes in crcumſerene, 


ſurround is an oblong Sins the front of 


which, turned towards the caſt, is out of the 


line of the left wing of the great court. To 
reach ĩt you muſt eroſs trunks, of columns, 


heaps of ſtone, and a ruinous wall by which 


it is now hid. After ſurmounting theſa 
may ſurvey the encloſure (g) which was 
once the habitation of a god; but inſtead of 


the awful ſcene, of a proſtraie people, and 


ſacrifices offering by a multitude of | prieſts, | 
the ſky, which is open from the falling in of 


the roof, only lets i in light to ſhew a chaos 


of ruins, covered with duſt and weeds. The 
walls, formerly enriched with all the orna- 
ments of the Corinthian order, now preſent 


nothing but pediments of niches, and taber- 
nacles of which almoſt all the ſupporters are 


fallen to the ground. Between theſe niches 
is a range of fluted pilaſters, whoſe capitals . 


ſupport a broken entablature ; but what re- 


mains of it, diſplays a rich frize of foliage 
reſting on the heads of ſatyrs, horſes, 
bulls, .&c, Over this entablature was the 


ancient Neef which WAS. LN feet 


We 8 | wide, L 


aid „ «+=. - 


5 199 SYRIA. 5 
wide, atid one hundred and ten in len n th: 5 


The walls which ſupported it are 


feet high, and without a window. It is im 8 51 
poſſible to form any idea of the ornamen ts F 
of this roof, except from the fragments lying 


on the ground; but it could not have been 


richer than the gallery of the Periſtyle: the 5 


principal remaining parts contain tablets in 
the form of lozenges, on which are repre- 


ſented Jupiter ſeated on his eagle; Leda careſ- 


fed by the ſwan; Diana with her bow and 
creſcent, and ſeveral buſts which ſeem to be 
figures of emperors and empreſſes. It would 
lead me too far, to enter more minutely into 


the deſcription of this aſtoniſhing edifice, . 
The lovers of the arts will find it deſcribed _ 
with the greateſt truth and accuracy in a 
work publiſhed at London i in 1757, under the 
title of Ruins of Ballet. This work, com- 


piled by Mr. Robert Wood, the world owes 


to the attention and liberality of Mr. Dawkins, 1 | 
who in 1751 viſited Balbek, and Palmyra. 85 
It is impoſſible to add any thing to the fideli- ie 


* 17 . 


ty of their deſcription. ; 


Several changes however have raked pl ace | | 
| fince their j gurney: for example, they Sun ; 


nine. Jarge columns * and, in 1784, I 
_ 
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tound but fix (z).. They ned nine and 
twenty at the leſſer temple, but there now re- 
main but twenty; the others have been over. 
thrown by the earthquake of 1759. It has 
likewiſe ſo ſhaken the walls of the leſſer tem- 
ple, that the ſtone of the ſoffit (i) of the gate 
| has ſlid between the two adjoining ones, and 
deſcended eight inches; by which means the 
| body of the bird ſculptured on that ſtone, 
is ſuſpended, detached from its wings, and 
the two garlands, which hung from its beak 
and terminated i in two Genii. Nature alone 
has not effected this devaſtation ; the Turks 
have had their ſhare in the deſtruction of the 
columns. Their motive is to procure the 
iron cramps, which ſerve to join the ſeveral 
blocks of which each column is compoſed. 

Theſe cramps anſwer ſo well the end intend- 
ed, that ſeveral of the columns are not even 
disjointed by their fall; one, among others, 
as Mr. Wood obſerves, has penctrated a ſtone 
of the temple wall without giving way; 
nothing can ſurpaſs the workmanſhip of 
theſe columns; they are Joined without any 
cement, yet there is not room for he blade of 


0 The gin i th cr oe tte top of 3 bre. 
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'n knife between their interſtices. A * i 
: many ages, they in general ſtill retain their _ 
original whiteneſs. But, what is ſtill more 1 
aſtoniſhing is, the enormous ſtones which = 
compoſe the ſloping wall. To the weſt (x) | 
the ſecond layer is formed of ſtones which 
are from twenty-eight to thirty-five feet long, 
by about nine in height. Over this layer, 
at che north-weſt angle (1), there are three Ii 
ſtones, which alone occupy a ſpace of one iii 
hundred and ſeventy-five. feet and one half; T1 
viz. the firſt, fifty-eight feet ſeven inches; 
the ſecond, fifty-eight feet eleven, and the 
third, exactly fifty-eight feet, and each of 
. theſe are twelve feet thick. Theſe ſtones are 
of a white granite, with large ſhining flakes, 
like Gypſe; there is a quarry of this kind =_ 
of ſtone under the whole city, and in t je 
adj acent mountain, which is open in ſeveral „5 9 
places, and, among others, on the right, as we : = 
approach the city. There is ſtill lying ther? 5 Ul, 
a ſtone, hewn on three ſides, which is. ef 1 
nine feet two inches long, twelve feet ten 
inches broad, and thirteen feet three in thick- a fi | 
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neſs. By what means could the ancients 
move theſe enormous maſſes? Thia is doubt- . 
Mor. It N les 


| Wh 


* P 
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leſs a es in ak curious. to re- 
ſolve. The inhabitants of Balbek have a 
very commodious manner of explaining it, 
by ſuppoſing theſe ediſices to have been con- 
ſtructed by Djenoun, or Genii, who obeyed 
the orders of king Solomon, adding, that the 
motive of ſuch immenſe works was to con- 
ceal in ſubterraneous caverns vaſt treaſures, 


which ſtill remain there. To diſcover . 
many have deſcended into the vaults which 


range under the whole edifice; but the in- 
utility of their reſearches, added to the op- 
preſſions and extortions of the governors, who 


have made their ſuppoſed diſcoveries a pre- 


text, have at length diſheartened them; but 
they imagine the Europeans will be more ſuc- 
ceſsful, nor would it be poſſible to perſuade 
them but what we are poſſeſſed of the magic 
art of deſtroying Taliſmans. It is in vain to 
oppoſe reaſon to ignorance and prejudice: 
and it would be no leſs riduculous to attempt 
to prove to them that Solomon never was 


acquainted with the Corinthian order, which 


was only in uſe under the Roman emperors. 
But their tradition on the ſubject of this 
prince may ſuggeſt. three. n . 


tions. 28 9 | £1 4. S 
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Firſt, that all tradition relative to high 
antiquity, is as falſe among the orientals 
as the Europeans. With them, as with us, 
facts which happened a hundred years be- 
fore, when not preſerved in writing, are 
altered, mutilated, or forgotten. To expect 
information from them with reſpect to events 
in the time of David or Alexander, would 
be as abſurd as to make enquiries of the 
Flemiſh peaſants concernin 8 Clovis or Char- 
lemagne. 

Secondly, that a Syria ; the Ma- 
hometans, as well as the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, attribute every great work to So- 
lomon: not that the niemory of him {till 
remains by tradition in thoſe countries, 
but from certain paſſages in the Old Teſ- 
tament; which, with the goſpel, is the 

 fource of almoſt all their tradition, as 
theſe are the only hiſtorical books read or 
known; but as their expounders are very 
ignorant, their applications of what they are 
told, are generally very remote from truth: 
by an error of this kind, they pretend Balbek 
is the houſe of the foreft"of Lebanon, built by 
Solomon; nor do they approach nearer pro- 
| R2 bability, 


nificence of the temple of Balbek, we cannot 
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bability, when they attribute to that ive 


the well of Tyre, and the nn of Pal- 
myra. 


A third ek is, wha the belief 5 in hid- 


dien treaſures has been confirmed by diſco- 


veries which have been really made from time 
to time. It is not ten years ſince a ſmall 


coffer was found at Hebron, full of gold and 


filver medals, with an ancient Arabic book 
on medicine. In the country of the Druzes, 
an individual diſcovered, likewiſe, ſome time 
fince, a jar with gold coin in the form of a 
creſcent; but as the chiefs and governors 
claim a right to theſe diſcoveries, and ruin 
thoſe who have made them, under pretext 
of obliging them to make reſtoration, thoſe 


who find any thing endeavour carefully to 
conceal it; they ſecretly melt the antique 
coins, nay, frequently bury them again in 
the ſame place where they found them, 


from the ſame fears which cauſed their 


firſt. concealment, and which prove the 
ſame tyranny N We in theſe coun⸗- 


tries. 


When we conſider the exrenonicjly: mag- 


but 
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but be aſtoniſhed. at the ſilence of the Greek 
| | Mr. Wood, 
carefully examined all the ancient writers, 
has found no mention of it, except in a frag- 
ment of John of Antioch, Who attributes 
the conſtruction of this edifice to Antoninus 
Pius. The Inſcriptions which remain cor- 
roborate this opinion, which perfectly ac- 
counts for the conſtant uſe of the Corinthian , - 
order, ſince that order was not in general 
uſe before the third age of Rome; but We 
ought by no means to alledge as an additional 
proof, the bird ſculptured over the gate; for 
if his crooked beak, large claws, and the 
caduceus he bears, give him the appear- 
ance of an eagle, the tuft of feathers on his 
head, like that of certain pigeons, proves 
that he is not the Roman eagle: beſides that 
the ſame bird is found in the temple of 
Palmyra, and is therefore evidently an orien- 
tal eagle, conſecrated to the ſun, who was 
the divinity adored in both theſe temples. His 
worſhip exiſted at Balbek, in the moſt remote 
antiquity. His ſtatue, which reſembled that 
of Ofiris, had been tranſported there from 
the Heliopolis of Egypt, and the ceremo- 


and Roman authors. 


on 


who has 


nies 
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nies with which he was worſhipped there 
have been deſcribed by Macrobius, in his 
curious work entitled Saturnalia (&). Mr. 
Wood ſuppoſes, with reaſon, that the name 
of Balbek, which in Syriac ſignifies City of 
Bal, or of the Sun, originated in this worſhip. 
The Greeks, by naming it Heliopolis, have, 
in this inſtance, only given a literal  tranſla- 
tion of the oriental word, a practice to which 
they have not always adhered. We are ig- 
- norant of the tate of this city in remote an- 
tiquity ; but it is to be preſumed that its 
ſituation, on the road from Tyre to Palmyra, 
gave it ſome part of the commerce .of theſe 
opulent capitals. Under the Romans, in the . 
time of Auguſtus it is mentioned as a gar- 
riſon town; and there is ſtill remainin g, on 
the wall of the ſouthern gate, on the right, 
as we enter, an inſcription which proves the 
truth of this, the words KeNnTURIA PRIMA, 
in Greek characters, being very legible. One 
hundred and forty years after, Antoninus built 


(#) He chere calls it Heliopolis, a city of the Aſyrians, 
the ancients frequently OM ll. were 1 nation me ; 
the Syrians, * | 


| there | 
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there the preſent temple, inſtead of the an- 
cient one, which was-doubt!=ſs falling into 
ruins ; but Chriſtianity having gained the 
aſcendency under Conſtantine, the modern 
temple was neglected, and afterwards con- 
verted into a church, a wall of which is 
now remaining, that hid the ſanctuary of the 
idols. It continued thus until the inyafion 
of the Arabs, when it is probable they en- 
vied the Chriſtians ſo beautiful a building. 
The church being leſs frequented fell to 
decay; wars ſucceeded, and it was converted 
into a place of defence, battlements were 
built on the wall which ſurrounded it, on 
the pavillions and at the angles, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt; and from that time, the tem- 
ple, expoſed to the fate of war, fell rapidly 
to ruin. 


The ſtate of the city is not les deplor- 


able; the wretched government of the Emirs 
of the houſe of Harfouſhe, had already 


greatly impaired it, and the earthquake of 
1759 compleated its deſtruction. The wars 
of the Emir Vouſef, and Djezzar, have 
rendered it ſtill more deſerted and ruinous; 
of five thouſand inhabitants, at whiai num- 
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ber they were eſtimated in 1751, not twelve 
hundred are now remaining, and all theſe 
poor, without induſtry or commerce, and 
cultivating nothing but a little cotton, ſome 
maize, and water-melons. Throughout this 
part of the country, the ſoil is poor, and 
continues to be ſo, both as we proceed to the 
north, or to the ſouth-eaſt, ard Damaſcus. 
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6 H A P. | X XX. 
of rhe Packalic of Damaſcus. 


Ti E Pachalic of Damaſcus, the Foes . 
and laſt of Syria, comprehends nearly the 
| whole eaſtern part of that country. It ex- 


tends, to the north, from Marra, on the road 
to Aleppo, as far as Habroun, in the ſouth- 
eaſt of Paleſtine. It is bounded to the weſt 

by the mountains of the Anſarians, thoſe 
of Anti-Lebanon, and the upper part of the 
Jordan; ; then croſling that river in the coun- 


try of Biſan, it includes Nablous, Jeruſalem, 
and Habroun, and enters the deſert to the 
eaſt, into which it advances more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the country is capable of cultiva- 
tion; but in general it does not extend to any 
conſiderable diſtance from the latter moun 
tains, except in the diſtrict of Tadmour or 
Palmyra, toward which it ſtretches full five 


days journey. 2 


In this vaſt extent of 8 the ſoil and 


its productions are very various; but the 
plains of the Hauran, and thoſe on the banks 


of the — are the moſt fertile: they 
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produce wheat, barley, doura, ſeſamum, and 
cotton. The country of Damaſciis, and the 
Upper Bekaa, are of a gravelly-and poor ſoil, 
better adapted to fruits and tobacco, than any 
thing elſe. All the mountains are appropri- 


ated to olive, mulberry, and fruit trees, 


and in ſome places to vines, from which the 


. Greeks make wine, and the Mahometans 


dried raiſins. 
The Pacha en oys all the privileges of his 
poſt, which ate more conſiderable than thoſe 


of any other Pachalic ; for beſides the farm 


of all the cuſtoms and impoſts, and an abſo- 
lute authority, he is alſo conductor of the ſa- 


cred caravan of Mecca, under the highly re- 


ſpected title of Emir Hadi CI. The Maho- 
metans conſider this office as ſo important, and 
entitled to ſuch reverence, that the perſon of 
a Pacha who acquits himſelf well of it, be- 
comes inviolable even by the Sultan : it is no. 
longer permitted to ſbed his blood. But the 


| * Divan has invented a method of ſatisfying its 
| "vengeance on thoſe who are protected by this 


| (1 The caravan of Mecca bears excluſively the name 
of Hadi, which * R we others are Fong 
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privilege, without departing from the literal 
expreſſion of the law, by ordering them to 
be pounded in a mortar, or ſmothered in a ſack, 
of which there have been various inſtances. | 

The tribute of the Pacha to the Sultan, is 

no more than forty-five purſes (two abut 
three hundred and forty-three pounds); but 
he is charged with all the expences of the 
Hadj: theſe are eſtimated at fix thouſand 
purſes, or three hundred and twelve thouſand 
five hundred pounds. They cor.Sſt of provi= 
ſions of corn, barley, rice, &c. and in the hire 
of camels, which muft be provided for the 
eſcort and a great number of pilgrims. Be- 
ſides this, eighteen hundred purſes muſt be paid 
to the Arab tribes, who dwell near the road, 
to ſecure a free paſſage. The Pacha reim- 
burſes himſelf by the miri, or duty upon 
lands, either by collecting it himſelf, or by 
farming it out, as he does in many places. He 
does not receive the cuſtoms, theſe are collec- 
ted by a Deftar-dar, or maſter of the regiſters, 
and are appointed for the pay of the Janiſa- 
ries, and governors of caſtles, which are on 
the route to Mecea. Beſides his other emo- 
luments, the Pacha is the heir of all the pil. 
grims who die on the journey, and this is not- 
Big the 
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the leaft of his perquiſites ; for it ts FIT 


obſerved that thoſe are the richeſt of the pil- 
grims. Beſides all this, he has the profits he 
makes by lending money for intereſt to mer- 
chants and farmers, and taking from them 


whatever he thinks proper, in the way of 


balk, or extortion. 


His military eſtabliſhment conſiſts in ſix 
or ſeven hundred Janiſaries, better condition- 
ed, and more inſolent, than in other parts of 
the country; as many Barbary Arabs, who are 
naked, and plunderers as they are every 
where, and in eight or nine hundred Delli- 
baches, or horſemen. Theſe troops, which 
in Syria paſs for a conſiderable army, are ne- 
ceſſary, not only by way of eſcort for the ca- 
ravan, and to reſtrain che Arabs, but like wiſe to 


enable him to collect the miri from his own 


ſubjects. Every year, three months prior to 
the departure of the Hadj, he makes what is 
called his circuit ; that is, he travels through 
his vaſt government, at the head of his ſol- 
diers, and raiſes contributions on the towns 
and villages. This is ſeldom effected with- 
out reſiſtance; the ignorant populace, excited 
by factious chiefs, or provoked by the in- 
Juſtice of the Pacha, frequently revolt, and 

pay 


/ 
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pay the ſums levied on them with the muſ- 
ket; the inhabitants of Nablous, Bethlehem, 
and Habroun, are famous for this refractori- 
neſs, which has procured them peculiar pri- 
vileges; but when opportunity offers, they 
are made to ply. ten- fold. The pachalic af 
Damaſcus, from its ſituation, is more ex- 
poſed than any other to the incurſions of the 
Bedouin Arabs ; yet it is remarked to be the 
leaſt ravaged of any in Syria. The reaſon aſ- 
ſigned is, that inſtead of frequently changing 
the Pachas, as is practiſed in the other go- 
vernments, the Porte uſually beſtows this pa- 
chalic for life : in the preſent century it was 
held for fifty years by a rich family of Da- 
maſcus, called El-Adm, a father and three 
brothers of which ſucceeded each other. 
Aſad, the laſt of them, whom I have before 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Daher, held it fif- 
teen years, during which time he did an infi- 
Nite deal of good. He had likewiſe eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch a degree of diſcipline among the 
ſoldiers as to prevent the peaſants from being 
injured by their robberies and extortions. 
His paſſion, like that of all men in office 
: throughout Turkey, was to amaſs money, but 
he did not let it remain idle in his coffers, and, 


by 
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by a moderation unheard of in this country, 
required no more intereſt for it than fix per 

cent {mJ}. An anecdote is related of him 
which will give an idea of his character: 
Being one day in want of money, the infor- 
mers, by whom the Pachas are conſtantly 
ſurrounded, adviſed him to levy a contribu- 
tion on the Chriſtians, and on the manufac- 
turers of ſtuffs. How much do you think 
« that may produce? faid Aſad. * Fifty 
«or ſixty purſes,” replied they. But,” ans 
e ſwered he, *© theſe people are by no means 
&« rich, how will they raiſe that ſum?” My 
„ Lord, they will fell their wives jewels; 
« and, beſides, they are Chriſtian dogs.” 
« I'll ſhew you,” replied the Pacha, that I 
e am an abler extortioner than you.” The 
ſame day he ſent an order to the Mufti to 
wait upon him ſecretly, and at night. As 
foon as the Mufti arrived, Aſad told him, 
«© he was informed he had long led a 
t very irregular life in private ; that he, 
< though the head of the law, had indulged 
* himſelf i in drinking wine and ins PE, 


be) In Syria and in Egypt, the W dem 
twelve to fifteen, nay, frequently from twenty to erty per 


ent. 
contrary 
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.«« contrary to the precepts of the moſt pure 
« book; aſſuring him, at the ſame time, he 
« was determined to inform againſt him to 
« the Mufti of Stamboul (Conſtantinople), 

e but that he wiſhed to give him timely no- 1 
« tice, that he might not reproach him with _— 
« perfidiouſneſs.” The Mufti, terrified at Fi 

this menace, conjured him to deſiſt; and as 

| ſuch, offers are an open and allowed traffic 
among the Turks, promiſed him a preſent of 
a thouſand piaſtres. The Pacha rejected the 
offer; the Mufti doubled and trebled the ſum, 
till at length they ſtrike a bargain for fix 
thouſand piaſtres, with the reciprocal engage- 
ment to obſerye a profound filence. The 
next day, Aſad ſends for the Cadi, and ad-- 
dreſſes him in the ſame manner ; tells him he 
is informed of ſeveral flagrant abuſes in his 
adminiſtration; and that he is no ſtranger to 

a certain affair, which may perhaps coſt him 
his head, The Cadi, confounded, implores 
his clemency, negociates like the Mufti; ac- 
commodates the matter for a like ſum, and 
retires, congratulating himſelf that he bas 
eſcaped even at that price. He proceeded in 
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after them, with the-vealthielt Turkiſh and 
 Chriftian merchants. Each of theſe, charged 
with offences peculiar to their ſituations; 
and, above all, accuſed of intrigues, were 
anxious to purchaſe pardon by contributions. 
When the ſum total was collected, the Pa- 
cha, being again with his intimates, thus ad- 
dreſſed them, Have you heard it reported, in 


* Damaſcus, that Aſad has been guilty of 


* extortion ?” No, Seignior.” By what 
ee means, then, have I found the two hun- 
* dred purſes I now ſhew you? The infor- 
-mers began to exclaim in great admiration, 


and enquire what method he had employed. 
* I have fleeced the rams,” replied he, and 


i not ſkinned the lambs and the kids. 
Alfter fifteen years reign, the people of Da- 
maſcus were deprived of this man, by intrigues, 
the hiſtory of which is thus related: About 
the year 1755, one of the black eunuchs of 


the ſeraglio, making the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
took up his quarters with Aſad; but not con- 


tented with the ſimple hoſpitality with which 
he was entertained, he would not return by 
Damaſcus, but took the road to Gaza. Ho- 


ſein Pacha, who then was Governor of that 
town, took care to give him a E en- 
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2ertaih I ent. The eunuch, on His return to 
| Gaensa sps did not forget the treatment 
he had received from his two hoſts; and, to 
ſhew at once his gratitude and reſentment, 
determined to ruin Aſad, and raiſe Hoſein to 
his dignity. His intrigues were ſo. ſucceſs- 
ful that, after the year 1756, Jeruſalem was 
detached from the government of * Damaſcus, 


and beſtowed upon Hoſein, under the title of 


a Pachalic, and the following year he obtain- 


ed that of Damaſcus... Aſad, thus depoſed, re- 


tired with his houſehold into the: defart, to 
avoid ſtill greater diſgrace. The time of the 


caravan arrived: Hoſein conducted it, agree- 


able to the duty of his ſtation; but, on his re- 
turn, having quarrelled with the Arabs, con- 

cerning ſome payment they claimed, they/at- 
tacked him, defeated the eſcort, and entirely 
plundered the caravan, in 1757. On the news 
of this diſaſter, the whole empire was thrown 
into as much confuſion as could have been oc- 
caſioned by the loſs of the moſt important bat- 
tle. The families of twenty thouſand: pil- 
grims, who had periſhed with thirſt and hun- 


ger, or been ſlain by the Arabs ;- the relations 


of a multitude of women who had been car- 


ried into ſlavery; the merchants. intereſted: in 
Vor. II. : — 8 — 8 5 - the 
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* 


the plundered caravan, all demanded ven- 
geance on the cowardice'of the Emir Te, 
and the facrilege of the Bedouins. I 
Porte, alarmed, at firſt proſcribed the head of 
Hoſein; but he concealed himſelf fo well, 
that it was impoſſible to ſurpriſe kim; white 
he, from his retreat, acting in concert with 
the Eunuch his protector, undertook to ex- 
culpate himſelf, in which, after three months, 
he ſucceeded, by producing a real or fictiti- 
ous letter of Aſad, by which it appeared 
that this Pacha had excited the Arabs to at- 
r the caravan, to revenge himſelf of Ho- 
The" pfroſeription was now turned 


_ Aſad, and nothing but tlie 1 cok 
| be ——_ wy it into execution. 


| Ledbin Uifralced ns he Wis: coll! not re- 

- fume his goverhment. The Porte, deſiring 
to revenge tlie late affront, and provide for 

the lalety of the pilgrims in future, made 

"choice of a Bugalar man, whoſe. character 
aid HiflorUeſapve to be noticed. This man, 

namtdAbd-ahafi- . Satadji, was born fear 

Bagdad} itt ar Gbſcute ftatior. Entering 

very youhg into the ſervice of the Path, he 

1 nes bel yes ef His fe i a Epps 
Ge * And 
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od wat, and been preſent; as a common ſol- 
dier, in all the campaigils of the Turks againſt 
the: enen ee ee ee d we 


milsd ins dieß 0 PE, even to de Danes | 
of Pacha of Bagdad. Advanced to this ei- 
nent poſt, he conducted himſelſ with ſo much 
firmneſs and prudence, that he reſtored peace 
to the country from both foreign and domeſ- 
tic wars. The ſimple and military life: he 
continued to lead requiring no great ſupplies 
of money, he amaſſed none; but the great 
officers of the deraglio of Con ſtantinople, who 
derived: noi profits from his moderation, did 
not approve of this Aiſintereſtedneſs, and 
waited only for a pretext to remove him. 

This they ſoon found!. Abdallah had Gee, 
backs the ſum of one hundred thouſand livres 
(above four thouſand pound), ariſing ftam 
the eſtate of a mefchuht Scarcely had the 
Pacha repeived it, befors it was demanded from 
him. In vain did he repreſent, that hie Rad 
uſed itcopuy ome ol# arrears of the troop 
in vain did ht fequeſt titwen the Viffr only 
Preſſed him the more cloſely; and, on a ſecond 
refaſily dispatched u blo Senden, ſecretly 
proviied"with 4 KatefHerff, to ke off is 

N 1 bead. 
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head. The eunuch, arriving at . 5 
feigned himſelf a ſick perſon: travelling for 
his health; and, as ſuch, ſent his reſpects to 
the Pacha; obſerving the uſual forms of po- 
liteneſs, and requeſting permiſſion to pay him 
a viſit. Abd-allah, well acquainted with 
the practices of the Divan, was diſtruſtful of 
ſo much com plaiſance, and ſuſpected ſome 
ſecret miſchief. - His treaſurer, not leſs verſed 
in ſuch plots, and, greatly attached to his 
Nate, confirmed him in theſe ſuſpicions; 
and, in order to diſcover the truth, propoſed 
to go and ſearch the eunuch's baggage, while 
he and his retinue ſhould be paying their 
viſit to the Pacha. Abd-allah approved the 
expedient, and, at the hour appointed, the 
treaſurer repaired to the tent of the eunuch, 
and made ſo careful a ſearch, that he found 
the kat - ſherif concealed in the lapelles of a 
peliſſe. Immediately he flew to the Pacha, 
and, ſending for him into an adjoining room, 
told him what he had diſcovered u. Abd- 
allah, furniſhed with. the fatal, writing, bid 
it in his we, FAME i to the 1 
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went; When reſuming, with an air. of the 
greateſt indifference, his converſation with - , 
the eunuch : The more I think of it,” ſaid 

he, © Seignior Aga, the more I am aſtoniſhs 

<<. ed at your journey into this country; Bag. 

« dad is fo far from Stamboul, we can boaſt 

« ſo little of our air, that I can ſcarcely be- 
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« lieve you have come hither for no other 5 ll 
2 purpoſe but the re- eſtabliſnment of your | 
40 health. It 18 true, replied the Aga; | | 
« I am alſo commiſſioned to demand of you | i | 
_ « ſomething: on aecount of the four thouſand | | | 
pounds you received. We will ſay no- f 
« thing of that,” anſwered the Pacha; but ki 
« come,” added he with an air of firmneſs, 1 
« confeſs that you have likewiſe orders to 
« bring with you my head. Obſerve what | 


C 


n 
— 


I fay, vou know my character, and you 
* know my word may be depended on: 1 
* now aſſure you that, if you make an open 

declaration of the truth, you ſhall depart 
« without the leaſt injury. The eunuch 
now began a long defence, proteſting that 
he came with no ſuch black intentions. 

By my bead, ſaid Abd-allah, confeſs to 
e me the truth: the eunuch ſtill denied. 
* By your bead; he ſtill denied: Take 
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«care, Ey the Bead gf the Sullun ; he füll 
periiſtad. . Be it fn, fays' Abd-allah, the 
d: thou haſt pronounced thy 


% doom; and drawing ſorth the kat- ſherif, 


Know you this paper? Thus you govern at 
Conſtantinople! Ves, you are à troop of 


«villains, who ſport with the lives of who- 


. ever happen to diſplenſt you, and ſhed, 


% w:;chout remorſe; the blood of the ſervants 


of the Sultan. The. Vifir muſt have heads: 


2 


* 


he ſhall have one; off with the head of 
that dog, and ſand it to Conſtantinople. 
'F he order was executed on en and the 

eunuch's: PRE OR deparrd with his 
eds A S008 

After this Jecifive Arbke, Abd:allak — 1 
have availed himſelf of his popularity to re- 
volt; but he rather choſe to retire among the 
Curds. Here the pardon of the Sultan was 


ſent him, and an order, appcinting him Pacha 


_ of Damaſcus. Wearied of his exile, and deſ- 


titute of money, he accepted tha commiſſion, 


and: ſet out with one hundred men vho fol- 
lowed: his fortune. On his arrival on the 
frontiers of his new government, he learnt that 
Aſad was encamped in the neighbourhood: 
. had heard ny _- — of as the greateſt 


3 e , an 
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man in Syria, and was deſirous of ſeting him: 
He therefore diſguiſed himſelf, and, accom 
panied only b) ſix horſemen, repaired to his 
camp, and deſired to ſpeak. with him. 'He 
pyas introduced, as is uſual in theſe camps; 
without much ceremony ; and, after the cuſs 
tomary ſalutations, Aſad enquired of him 
whither he was going, and whence: he came? 

Abd-allah replicd, he was one of fix or ſeven 
Curd horſemen ho were ;ſeeking-/employs 
ment, and hęaring Satadji was appointed to 

the Pachalie of Damaſcus, were going to aps 

ply to him; but being informed on their way 
that Aſad way encamped in the neighbours 
hood, they had come to requeſt of him pro- 
vinons for themſelves and their Horſes. With 
pleaſure, replied: Aſad; but do you know 


Ils he fond of money? No Satadji cares 


very little for money or pelifies; or thawls or 
pearls, or women; he is ond of nothing but 
well-tempered arms, good horſes, and war. 
He does juſtice, protects the yaidow and the 
orphan, reads the Koran, and lines on butter 
and milk. Is he old ? ſaid Aſad. Fatigue 
wounds ; he has received a blow 


coyered wit 
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with a ſabre; which has made him VIE of 


his left leg; and another, which makes him 
lean his head on his right ſhoulder. In ſhort, 
faid he, haſtily riſing, he is, in ſha pe and fea- 
tures, exactly my picture. At theſe words 
Aſad turned pale, and gave himſelf up for 
loſt; | but Abd-allah, fitting down again, 


ſaid to him; Brother, fear nothing; 1 am not 


ſent by a troop of banditti; T come not to 
betray thee: on the contrary, if I can render 
thee any ſervice, command me, for we- are 
both held in the ſame eſtimation with our 
maſters ; they have recalled me, becauſe they 
with to chaſtiſe the Bedouins ; 3 when they 
have gratified' their revenge on them, they 
will again lay plots to deprive me of my 
head. God is great ; NE he bas i decreed 1 
come to paſs. . | 

With theſe Els; Abd-allah ICY 

to Damaſcus ; where he reſtored good order, 
put an end to the extortions of the ſoldiery, 
and conducted the caravan, ſabre in hand, 
without paying a piaſtre to the Arabs. Dur- 
ing his adminiſtration, - which laſted two 
years; the country enjoyed the moſt perfect 
tranquillity. The inhabitants of Damaſcus 
ſtill ſay, re his a4 ſlept 
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in ſecurity with open gebb: He himſelf, frei 
quently diſguiſed as, one of the pooreſt of the 


people, ſaw every thing with his own eyes. 
The acts of juſtice he ſometimes did, in con- 
ſequence of his diſcoveries under theſe diſguiſes, 
produced a falutary circumſpeCtion. Some in- 


ſtances are ſtill told by the people with plea- 
ſure. It is faid, for example, that being on 
his circuit at Jeruſalem, he had prohibited 


his ſoldiers from either taking, or ordering 


any thing without paying. One day, when 
he was going about in the diſguiſe of a poor 
man with a little plate of lentiles in his hand, 


a ſoldier, who had a faggot on his ſhoulders, 
would force him to carry it. After ſome 
refiſtance, he took it on His back, while 


the Delibaſhe following him, drove him on 
with imprecations. Another ſoldier, know- 


ing the Pacha, made a ſign to his comrades 
who. inſtantly. took to flight, and eſcaped 


| through the croſs ſtreets. After proceeding 
a few paces, Abd-allah no longer hearing his 
man, turned round, and vexed at miſſing his 


aim, threw his burthen on the ground, ſay- 
ing, The raſcally knaviſh dog! he has both 


robbed me of my hire, and carried off my 


| Py of lentiles. Bu the ſoldier e 4. 
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| eſcape; Wo a few days. after, the Pacha, again 
' urpriſing him in the act of robbing a poor 
' woman's garden, and ill treating her, ordered 
his head to be ſtruck off upon the ſpot. 


As for himſelf, he was unable to ward off 


the deſtiny he had foreſeen, After eſcaping 


ſeveral times from hired aſſaſſins, he was poi- 


ſoned by his nephew. This he diſcovered te- 
fore he died, and, ſending for his murderer: 


Wretch that thou art, ſaid he, the villains 
have ſeduced thee, thou haſt poiſoned me to 


Profit by my ſpoils: it is in my power, beſore 


J die, to blaſt thy hopes, and puniſh thy 
ingratitude; but I know: the Turks; they 
will be my ayengers. In fact, Satadji had 
ſcarcely breathed his laſt before à Capidji 
produced an order to ſtrangle the nephew: 
which was executed. The whole hiſtory of 


the Turks proves that they love treaſon, but 
invariably puniſh the traitors. Since. Abd- 


allah, the Pachalic of Damaſcus has paſſed 
ſucceſſively into the hands of Selik, Oſman, 
Mohammed, and Darouiſh, the ſon of Oſ- 
man, who held it in 1784. This man, who has 


not the talents of his father, reſembles him in 
his tyrannical diſpoſition, of which the follow - 
815 A RP inſtance. | In che month of 
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November, 1784, a village of Greek Chriſ- 
tians, near Damaſeus, which bad paid the 
| 6 was called upon to pay it a ſcond time. 
he Shaiks, appealing to the regiſter, refuſed 
| BE but. a night ot two after, a party 
of ſoldiers attacked the village, and flew one 
and thirty perſons. The wretched' peaſants, 
in conſternation; carried the heads to Damai- 
cus, and demanded juſtice of the Pacha. 
After hearing their complaints, Darouiſh told 
them to leave the heads in the Greek church; 
vhile he made the neceſſary enquiries. 
Three days elapſed, and the heads putrify- 
ing, the Chriſtians wiſhed to bury chem; but 


to effect this the Pacha's permiſſien was ne- 


ceſſary, for ich they were under the neceſ- 
fity of paying ON OY or "das wo! thou- | 
| _ pounds. 2 
About a 10 nag 6a a Dies 
availing himſelf of the credit his money 
had procured him at the Porte, diſpoſſeſſed 
Darouiſli, and governs at preſent at Damaſcus, 
to which it is ſaid he is endeavouring to add 
the pachalic of Aleppo. But it is: not pro- 
bable the Porte will conſent to grant him 
this, as ſuch an inereai of power would ren- 
der * maſter of all * but beſides that 
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- the: neceſſity of obſerving: the Ranges ow | 
the Divan no leiſure to conſider theſe affairs, it 
concerns itſelf but little about the revolt of 
the governors, ſince conſtant experience has 
proved, that, ſooner or later, they never fail 
to fall into the ſnares that are laid for them. 


Nor is Djezzar likely to be an exception to 
this rule; for though not deſtitute of talents, 


* 


and eſpecially cunning o , his abilities are un- . 
equal to the taſk of conceiving and accom- 


pliſning A great revolution. The courſe: he 


purſues is that of all his predeceſſors: he 


only concerns himſelf with the welfare of 


the public, ſo far as it coineides with his 


private intereſt. The Moſque he has built 


at Acre, is a monument of pure vanity, on 
which he has expended, without any advan- 


tage, the ſum of three millions of French 
livres, (one hundred: and twenty five thou- 


ſand pounds): his Bazar is undoubtedly of more 


utility; but before he began to build a mar- | 
ket for the ſale of corn and vegetables, he - 


ſhould have paid ſome attention to the ſtate 


of eee, LAN which ads are to 5 5 8 


5 Y 


Tex we ya Tot — called 1 a 1 1 think ho 
would have defined him better 7. calling | him a , 
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duced, and this is in a very languiſſing con- 
dition indeed, except cloſe to the walls of 
Acre. The principal part of his expences 
conſiſts. in his gardens, his baths, and his 
white women: of the latter he poſſeſſed 
eighteen in 1784, and the luxury of theſe 
women is moſt enormous. As he is now 
growing old and has loſt: the reliſh for other 
pleaſures, he regards nothing but amaſſing 
money. His avarice has alienated his ſoldiers, 
and his ſeverity created him enemies even in 


his own houſe. Two of his pages have 
already attempted to aſſaſſinate him; he has 


had the good luck to eſcape their piſtols, 

but fortune will not always favour: him; he 
will one day ſhare the fate of ſo many others, 
and be taken by ſurprize, when he will reap 
no other fruit from his induſtry in heaping 
up wealth, than the eagerneſs of the Porte to 


obtain poſſeſſion of it, and the hatred of the 


people he has oppreſſed. Let us now re- 
turn to the maſt, ramarkalle. 3 in this: 
Paghalic. , i n, old atight oct, igen 

The firſt that preſents itſelf is the city of 
Damaſcus, the capital and reſidence of the 
Pachas.. The Arabs call it e Shm, agree-! 


able to their cuſtom of: beſtowing the name 
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our, is il adapted for corn; but .. n t 
account more ſuitable | to fruits, Rich 
are liere excellently ffavohred!“ No dity 
affords ſo" many chnals and: fountain; ech 
houſe has one; and al theſe waters are für- 
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pile haha: The ase 
| Oricatal nat of Demeſbk is known onf 


Prin, — 1 aft, and 
toward the weſtandhorth bymouumies wick 


limit: the view at no great diſtance; but in 


return a number of rivulets ariſe from theſe 

bee which render the territory 
cus the beſt wate and moſt delicious 

provinies pune UA rab , 
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A the abundance and mm r its 
fruits, its numerous ſtreams, and the clear- 


neſs of its rills and fountains. Phis is alſo 
che only part of Syria where there af ds 
tached pleaſure houſes: in the oper eduntty. 

The nati ves muſt ſct 4 higher value on theſe 
advantages, as they ars more tare in the ad- 


jacent provinces. Ivordics: reſpetts; 


"the! oil,” 
which is: poor} ptavelly;! ant; of à reddiſh t 
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er; which after fertil 


for a beute of three leagues, flow into e 
low of the Deſert to the ſouth-eaſt, where. 
hey form a moraſs called eee u ay wy 4 


en Lake of the 
Wien ſuch a fitüation it onde ber hb 


utec that Damaſcus i is one of the moft agree - 


able cities in Turkey; but it is ſtill deficient 
in point of ſalubrity. The inhabitants com 
plain with teaſon, that the white waters of 


he Butrrada are cold and hard and it is ob. 


ſerved that the natives are fubject to obſtrue- 
tions; that the whiteneſs of their ſkin is rather 
the paleneſs of ficknels, than the colour of 
health; and that the too great uſe o fruit, 
| particularly of apricots, 0 *cafion e, 
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Chriſtians are eſtimated at above 1 thou- 
ſand, two thirds of whom are Schiſmatics. 
The Turks never ſpeak of the people of Da- 
maſcus without obſerving, that they are the 
moſt miſchievous in the whole empire; the 


Arabs, by a play on words, have made this 


proverb: Sham, ſboumi, The man of Damaſ- 
cus, wicked: on the contrary, they ſay of the 
people of Aleppo, Halabi, tchelebi, | The 
Aleppo man, a petit maitre. From a pre- 
judice ariſing from the difference of re- 
ligions, they alſo add, that the Chriſtians 
there are more vile and knaviſh than elſe 
where; doubtleſs, becauſe the Mahometans 
are there more fanatic and more inſolent. 
In this they reſemble the inhabitants of 
Cairo; ; like them, they deteſt the Franks, * 
nor is it poſſible to appear at Damaſcus i in a 
European dreſs; our merchants have not 
been able to form any eſtabliſhment there 3 
we only meet with two Capuchin Miſſiona- 
ries, and a e who. i is not ge to 
. ro ee Ren 15 

This ae the ST of P Sl 
5 Chriſtians, is maintained and increaſed 
by their communication with Mecca. Their 


* Dn PRs is a ad place, ace it is 
one 
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one 6f the gates or the Clara er Da- 
maſous is the rendezvous for all the pilgrims 
from the north of Aſia, as Cairo is for thoſe 
from Africa. Their number every year 
amounts to from thirty to fifty "thouſand | 
many of them repair here four months before 
the time; but the greateſt number only at the 
end of the Ramadan. Damaſcus then ro- 
ſembles an immenſe fair; nothing is to be ſeen” 
but ſtrangers from all parts of Turkey, and 
even Perſia; and every place is full of camels, 
| horſes; mules, and merchandize. At length, 
after ſome days preparations, all this vaſt 
multitude ſet out confuſedly on their march, 
and, travelling by the confines of the Deſert, 
arrive in forty days at Mecca, for the feſtival 
of the Bairam. As this caravan traverſes the 
country of ſeveral independent Arab tribes, 
it is neceſſary to make treaties withi the Be- 
douins, to allow them certain ſums of money 
for a free paſſige, and take them for guides. 
There are frequent diſputes on this ſubject 
between the Shaiks; of which the Pacha 
avails himſelf to make a betper bargain; but 
in general the preference is given to the tribe 
of Sardia, which encamps to the ſouth f 
Damaſcus, along che Hauran; the Pacha 
e 1, IT; 75 nds” 
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account. 
camels perith- 


Shaiks, huſineſs to furniſh'camels at @ ſtated 
price; theſe he hires likewiſe from his tribe 
and his allies; the Pacha is reſponſſble for 
no damages, and all loſſes are on his own 
On an average, ten thouſand 

yearly; which forms a very 
advantageous article: mes eee fot wall 
Arabs: 70 He Fe FFC 

It muſt not- 1 imagined the. fo: 
motive of all theſe expences and fatigues, i i 
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devotion- Pecuniary intereſt has a more con 


ſiderable ſhare in this expedition. The ca- 
ravan affotds the means of engroſſing every 


dn branch of commerce; almoſt all 
the pilgrims convert it into a matter of ſpecu- 


re On leaving their o country, they 
dad themſelves with merchandize, which they 
ap aka road; the ſpecie ariſing from this, 
added to what they haye brought with them, 
er ee — Where Ben exchange 


bar and-Beogal, the. gd of Caſtmire, the 
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1 quantity of coffee” 1 the e 
etimes the Arabs of the Deſert 5 
hs expecta tion of the merchan t, by pillaging 


the ſtragglers, and carrying off detached 


Parties of the caravan. But in general the 


Pilgrims arrive ſafe; in which caſe their pro- 
fits are very cbnſiderable. At all events they 


are recompenſed in the veneration attached 
do che title of Hadhi, (Pilgrim); and by the 


pleaſure of boaſtin, g to their countrymen of 


the wenders"of the Caaba, and Mount Arafat; 


of maghifyitiy; the prodigious cronds' of pil- 
| "grits; and the number of victims, on the daß 
of the Bairart; and recounting the dangers and 


fatigucs they Have undergone, the extraordi- 
nary figure of the Bedouins, the Deſert with- 
out water, and the tomb of the prophet at 


Medina, Which, after all, is neither ſuſpe nded 


by a load<ſtone, nor *the principal obj fert >} . 
their pilgrimage. "Theſe. wonderful tales 


produce their uſual effect, that is, they excite 


though, the confeffion of ſincere pil- 


Er 


Op little” horier to, theſe pious travellers. 


"'T'2 >  Dotrſi. 


the admiration and enthufiaſm of the audience, 


grims, "nothing. can be more wretehed ” 2M 
this journey.” Accordingly, this tranſient ad- 
miration has not prevented: 4 proverb, Which 
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" Difruf thy neighbour, ſays. the Ak i be has 
made a Hadi; but if be has. made. two, make 
| haſte, to have thy, houſe : and, in fac, expe- 
rience has. proved that the greater part of the 
devoters of Mecca are peculiarly 4 inſolent 
and treacherous, as if they Wiſhed to recom- 
penſe themſelves for Going: been, d 
becoming knaves. e ds Echo 5 
By means of this caravan, Fans C 
become the centre of a very Saen com- 


F and even pede! Perce. b Tb s 
. Caravans to Cairo, Which, following a route 
. freq uented i in the time of the patriarchs, take 
der courſe by D Jeſr-Yakoub,; Tabaria, Na- 
blous, and Gaza, In return, they. receive 
| the merchandize of Conſtantinople and. Eu- 
rope, by way . "of Saide, and Bairout. The 
- home conſumption is, balanced by, blk and 
. cotton ſtuffs, which are. manufactured here 
in great quantities, and are very yell made: 
by the dried fruits of their own growth, and 
ſwertmeat cakes of roſes, apricots, : and peaches, 
of Which Turkey conſumes to the amount 
of near a million of livres, (about forty. thou 
Land * The remainder, paid f for by the 
1 courſe 
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courle' of exchange, occaſions a Sage 
circulation of money in cuſtom-hoiiſe dutics, 
and the commiſſion of the merchants. This 
commerce has exiſted in theſe countries from 
the moſt remote antiquity. It has flowed 


through different channels, according to the 


changes of the government, and other cit- 
cumſtances; but it has every where left very 
e traces of the opulence it produced. 
The Pachalic of which I am ſpeaking, 
affords a monument of this kind too remarka- 
ble to be paſſed over in ſilence. I mean the re- 
mains of Palmyra, a city celebrated in the third 


age of Rote, for the part it took in the dif- 
feerences between the Parthians and the Ro- 


mans, the power and fall of Odenatus and 
Zenobia, and its deſtruction under Aurelian. 


From that? time hiſtory preſerved the name 
of this great city, but” it was merely the 
name, for the world had very confuſed ideas 


of the real grandeur and power it had poſſeſſed. 


They were ſearcely even ſuſpected in Europe, 


until towards the end of the laſt century, 
when ſome Engliſh "merchants of Aleppo, 


tired with hearing the Bedouins talk of the 
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ſolved to aſcertain the truth of theſe extraor- 
dinaty relations. The firſt attempt was made 
in 1678, but without ſucceſs; the adventurers 
were robbed of all they had by the Arabs, 
and obliged to return without accompliſhing 
their deſign. They again took courage in 
1691, and at length obtained a ſight of the 

antiquities, in queſtion. Their narrative, 

publiſhed. in the philoſophical tranſactions, 
met with many who refuſed belief; men 
could neither conceive nor perſuade  them- 


ſelves that in a ſpot ſo remote from any 


habitable place, ſuch a magnificent city as 
their drawings deſcribed could have ſubſiſted. 
But ſince Mr. Dawkins publiſhed, in 1753. 
the plans and views he himſelf had taken on 
the ſpot in 1751, all doubts are at an end, and 
it is univerſally. acknowledged that antiquity 
has left nothing, either in e or Italy, to 
N bes magnifi 6 
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After learning at Damaſcus: that Tad- 
« mour, or Palmyra, depended on an Aga 


4 who reſided at Haſſia, we repaired, in four 


<< days, to that village, which is ſituated in 


« the Deſert, on the route from Damaſcus 


% to Aleppo. The Aga regeived us with 


that boſpitality which is ſo common in theſe 
countries amongſt all ranks of people, 


„and, though extremely ſurprized, at our 
« curioſity, gave us inſtructions hew to fatif- 


y it in the beſt; manner. We ſet out 


8 from . Haſſia the 1 1th .of March 1757, 
«© horſemen, armed with guns and long 


„ pikes; and travelled in four bours to 


5 Sudud, through, a barren plain, ſcarce 


« affording. 32 3 browaing to ante 


. © Jones, of which we law a great number. 
« Sudud is a poor ſmall village, inhabited by 


«. Mazonite Chriſtians. Iks houſes are built 


of no better materials than mud dried in 
the ſun. They cultivate at much ground 
| « about: the village 
.** bare ſubſiſtence, and make a good red 
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«, Owareen, a Turkiſh village, where” we 


þ 


| cc. lay. Bd 8:5 < ; : 


+4 80 —— has Fes! Miss appearance * | 
60 poverty as 'Sudud; but we found a few 
« ruins there, which ſhew it to have been 
665 formerly 2 more conſiderable place. We 


* remarked a village near this entirely aban- 


4 doned by its inhabitants, which bappens | 
«© often in theſe countries; where the lands 


_ « have no acquired value from .cultivation, b 
4 and are often deſerted to avoid oppreſſion. 


We ſet out from Owareen the 12th, and 
« arrived in three hours at Carietein, keep- 
4 ing always in the direction of a point and 


8 
E 


. half to the ſouth of the eaſt. This 


village differs from the former, only by 
<< being a little larger. It was thought pro- 
per we ſhould ſtay here this day, as well 
to collect the reſt of our eſcort which the 
Aga had ordered to attend us, as to pre- 
pare our people and cattle for the fatigue 


of the remaining part of our journey; for, 


, though we could not perform it in "ry 
«time than twenty-four hours, it could not. 
be divided into ſtages, as Ts is no WT. 
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+ We left Sarietein the” 13th; being in 
« all about two hundred perſons, with the 
5 ſame number of beaſts of carriage, conſiſt 
« ing of an odd mixture of afſes, mules, and 

, «camels. Our route was a little to the eaſt 
« of the north, through a flat ſandy plain, 
« without" either tree or water, the whole 
« about ten miles 3 and bounded; to our 
ac * panel to join ds 600 miles | 

* before we arrived at Palmyra. 

The 14th, about noon, we arrived at the 
« end of the plain, where the hills ſeemed to 

1 meet. We find between theſe hills a vale, 

_ & through which an aqueduct (now ruined) 
formerly conveyed water to Palmyra. In 
< this vale, to our right and left, were ſeveral 
4 ſquare towers of a conſiderable height, 
« which; upon a nearer approach, we found 

_-<< were the ſepulchres of the ancient Palmy- 
ce renes. We had ſcarce paſſed theſe venera- 

ble monuments, then the hills opening, ö 
<< diſcovered to us, all at once, the greateſt f 
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| | « poverty as Sudud but we found a few 
= « ruins there, which ſhew it to have been 
formerly a more conſiderable place. We 
ce remarked a village near this entirely aban- | 
« doned by its inhabitants, which happens 
et often in theſe countries; where the lands 
* have no acquired value from cultivation, i 
« and are often deſerted to avoid oppreſſion. 
4 We ſet out from Owareen the 12th, and 
0 arrived in three hours at Carietein, keep- 
ing always in the direction of a point and 
| % a half to the ſouth of the eaſt. This 
3 village differs from the former, only by 
= - << < being a little larger. It was thought pro- 
1 «© per we ſhould ſtay here this day, as well 
to collect the reſt of our eſcort which the 
Aga had ordered to attend us, as to pre- 
« pare our people and cattle for the fatigue 
of the remaining part of our journey ; W 
though we could not perform it in leſs 
time than twenty-four hours, it could not. 
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e We left Carietein the 13th, being in 
« all about two hundred perſons, with the 
« ſame number of beaſts of carriage, confiſt 
«ing of an odd mixture of aſſes, mules, and 

% camels. Our route was a little to the eaſt 
« of the north, through a flat ſandy plain, 
« without' either tree or water, the whole 

e about ten miles broad, and bounded; to our 
right and left, by a ridge of barren hills, 
„which ſeemed to join about two miles 

«© before we arrived at Palmyra. 

The 14th, about noon, we arrived at the 
« end of the plain, where the Hills ſeemed to 

«© meet. We find between theſe hills a vale, 

through which an aqueduct (now ruined) 
« formerly conveyed water to Palmyra. In 
< this vale, to our right and left, were ſeveral | 
« ſquare | towers of a conſiderable height, 
„ which, upon a. nearer approach, we found 
were the ſepulchres of the'ancient Palmy- 

* renes. We had ſcarce paſſed theſe venera- 

ble monuments, then the hills opening, 

«© diſcovered to us, all at once, the greateſt 

quantity of ruins we had ever ſeen (9), and. 
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40 38 As s far as the eye could POP without 
t any object which ſhewed either life or 
% motion. It is ſcarce -poſſible to imagine 
* any thing more ſtriking. than this view. 
« So great a number of Corinthian pillars, _ 
* with ſo little wall or ſolid building, 
* eee a n romantic e pools 
. pect. : R 
Undoubtedly the ect of fach a ſplit fo 
not to be communicated ; but, to enable the 
reader to form a better idea of it, I annex 
che perſpective view. To haye a juſt con- 
ception of the whole, the dimenſions muſt be 
ſupplied by the imagination. This narrow 
ſpace muſt be conſidered as a y lain, 
toe migute ſhafts, as columns whols: baſe 
— alone exceeds the height of a man. The rea- 
deer muſt repreſent to himſelf that range of 
erect columns, as occupying an extent of 
more than twenty-ſix hundred yards, and 
concealing a multitude of other edifices be- 
bind them. In this ſpace we ſometimes 
find a palace, of which nothing remains but 
the courts and walls; ſometimes a templewhoſe 
petiſtyle is half thrown down; and now, a 
portico, a gallery, or triumphal arch. Here 
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deſtroyed by the fall of many of them; vibe 
we ſee them ranged in rows of ſuch length, 
that ſimilar to rows of trees; they deeeive the 
fight, and aſſume the appearance of continued 
walls. If from this ſtriking ſcene we caſt 
our eyes upon the ground, another, almoſt 
as varied, preſents itſelf: on all ſides we be- 
hold nothing but ſubverted ſhafts, | ſome 
whole, others ſhattered to pieces, or diflo- 
cated in their joints; and on which fide ſoever 
we look, the earth is ftrewed with vaſt 
ſtones half buried, with broken entablatures, 
damaged capitals, mutilated frizes, disfigured 
reliefs, effaced ſculptures, violated tombs, and 
TN DER 
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jo: 4 Turkiſh caſte, a now: eferted. 
B, a ſepulchre. | e 
G ruined Turkiſh f fort 
| D, a ſepulchre, from ene | 
a range of columns which extend 0 far 
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. an edifice plat to be - bull by Di 5 
6 er e diſpoſed in . of we 
periſtyle of a temple. TIES 


TI H, a grand-edifice-of which there remain \ 


only eee een, gn dun ch 
I., Ruins of a Chriſtian Feel K 516 * 
K, a range of columns which ſeem to 
have. ne pad of a Fes. and e 


„ eee 7608 
A Foe large en 

: M. a cell of a temp 
pen F 

N, a ſmall 3 5 5 

O, a number of columns vel 7 have the, "Al 

falſe appearance of a Circus, F SL 4 

P, four magnificent e <ohamn: ite; 
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8 columns r * che form: of the : 
periſtyle of a temples -- il Barret 

R, an arch, e the portico 3 * which 
-_ at D terminates: 1 N 83 


8, a large columm. Eos g 
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U, huge colunms, the largeſt-of-which, 
ich its entablature, has been thton down. 


V, little incloſures of land- oy the 
Arabs,puſivar olive - trees . 


Temple of the fu cl 


V, ſquare towers, built by . Turks where 
| the portico formerly ſtood. | i 4 oi 127 4 
2. wall which formed the encloſure of the: 
court of the e fe. ede e 
K. S. &. bre diſperſed 0 over r the 
alley, bee e of a E 


wk $4 18 N N * 8 bh {- fy k 


But 1 muſt refer. the reader: to ai 9 


'of. Mr. Wood, for a more particular ex- 
planation of theſe various edifices, and to 
him ſenſible of the degree of perfection 
to which the arts had arrived in thoſe remote 
ages. Architecture more eſpeciall 
her ornaments and diſplayed dee erage 
in the temple of the ſun, the tutelar deity of 
Palmyra. The ſquare court which encloſeti 
it, was ſix hundred and deventyevincfoemiach 
way, and a. double range of columns was 
continued all round the inſide. In e 
dle of the vacant ſpace, / the temple preſents 
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another front of forty-ſeven fans by one hun 
and twenty - four in depth. Around it. 
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runs à periſtyle of one Hundred H Forty 
columns, and, what is very extraordinary, 
the gate faces the ſetting and not the riſing 
ſun. The ſoffit of this gate which 18 lying . 
on the ground, preſents zodiac, the 
which are the ſame as in Our * 
ſoffit is a bird ſimilar to that 6f Balbek, 
ſculptured on a ground of ſtars. It is a re- 
mark worthy the obſervation of hiftorians, 
that the front of the portico has twelve pil- 
lars, like that of Balbek; but What artiſts 
will eſteem ſtill more curious is, that theſe ; 
two fronts reſemble the gallery of the Louvre, 
bullt by Perrault, long before the exiſtence 
of the drawings which” made us acquainted 
with them the only difference is, that the 

| columns: oF the Louvre are double, whereas 
"fi | K Aa altnyr: ate e detached 
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hallowett rains of the ende 'of a 
powerful and poliſhed people, are about thirt 
mud walled huts, Which contain as many 
eee fümilles, Wbt exhib "every external 

wretched are the 


preſea inhabitants 6 a knee once To" re- 
e nowned 
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nowned and populous. | Theſe Arabs: only 
cultivate a few. olive - trees, and as much corn 


as is UE eker their ſubſiſtence: 


| tne they' 1 in the Deſert. They 15 no 
other eommunication withi che reſt of the 
world than by little caravans, which come 


to them five or ſix times a year from Homs, 


4 of which they are a dependency. © Incapable 
of deferiding themſelves from violence, they 


are compelled to pay frequent contributions 


protect them. The Engliſh travellers inform 


us, Theſt peaſants are healthy and well 


SH cer and the few diſtempers/ they are 


% Longinus, i in his epiſtle to Porphyry. It 
«, ſeldom rains there, except'at the equinomes, 
_ ©. which are accompanied alſo by: thoſe hur- 
< ricanes of ſand, ſo: dangerous in the De- 


<« ſert. The complexion of theſe Atabs ie 


very ſwarthy from the exceſſive 
< this does not hinder the wo 


having beautiful features. They areveltedy 
but are not ſo ſrrupulous of ſhæwing theie 


. faces 48 1 288 * generally are, 
115 | 2 3 i | 2 aber 


to, prove that the air of Palmyra vra - 
« merits the culogiums beſtowed on it by 
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tinguiſh two ſorts of ruins at Palm 
of which muſt be attributed to very remote 
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A TOR the end of their fi gers red, (wick 


0 ere their lips blue, and their eye- 


% brows and eye-laſhes black; and wear 


« ati gold or e Tings in wg cars 


een, 9.0 bogs; conf} 
r i pech ies e ian V monu- 
ments of induſtry and power, without en- 


quiring what age produced then, and what 


was the ſourte of the immenſe riches they 


indicate; in a word, without enquiring- -into 


he * hiſtory. of Palmyra, and why it is ſo 
ſingularly ſituated, in a kind of iſland ſepa- 
rated-from the habitable earth, by an ocean 


of barren ſands. The travellers I have 
quoted, have made very judicious reſearches 


into this queſtion, but too long to be in- 
ferted here; I muſt again refer the reader to 


that work, to ſee in what manner they diſ- 
myra, one 


ages, and are only rude, unſhapen maſſes; ;while 
the others, which are the magnificent mo- 
numents ſo often mentioned, are the work of 
more modern times. He will there ſee, in 
Wald manner they prove from the ſtyle! of 
CLUTE \that-theſe latter muſt have been 
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clefian, in which the Corinthi ian Was pre- . 


ferred to every other order. They demon- 


ſtrate with great Ingenuity, that Palmyra, 
ſituated three days j journey from the Euphra- 
tes, was indebted for its wealth and { ſplendor : 
to the advantage of its poſition. : on one of 


the 'great roads, by which the valuable com- 
merce that has at all times ſubſiſted between 
India and Europe was then carried on; they 
have proved, in ſhort, that the Palmyrenes 
were at the height of their proſperity, when, 
become a barrier between the Romans and 


the Parthians, they were politic enough to 


maintain a neutrality 3 in their diſputes, and 

to render the luxury of thoſe powerful em- 

pires ſubſervient to their own opulence. 
Palmyra was at all times a natural em- 


. for the merchandize. coming. from 


thence "by way of. the Euphrates or the 


Deſert, was conveyed into Phenicia, and 
Afia Minor, to diffuſe its varied luxuries 
among the nations with whom. heck were 


always in great requeſt. Such 
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this ſpot to be inhabited, and rendered it a place 
of importance, though-at firſt of no great 
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celebrity. The two ſprings of freſh water 00 
it poſſeſſes, were, above all, a powerful i in- 
ducement in a Deſert every where elſe o 
parched and barren. Theſe doubtleſs were 
the two principal motives which drew the 
atten tion of Solomon, and ind uced that com- 
mercial prince to carry his arms to a place 
ſo remote from the ordinary limits of Judea. 
* He built ſtrong walls there, fays the hiſ- 
% torian Joſephus (5), to. ſecure himſelf in 


« the po 
„ which ſignifies the Place of Palm-trees.” 
Hence it has been inferred that Solomon was | 
its firſt founder; but we ſhould, from this 5 


ffleflion, and named it Tadmour, 


paſſage, be rather led to conclude that it. was 
already a place of known importance. The 
palm- trees he found there are not the trees 
of uninhabited countries. Prior to the days 


of Moſes, the journies of Abraham and, Jacob, 


from Meſopotamia | into Syria ſufficiently 
prove a communication between theſe coun- 


4 1 e 


tries, Which muſt ſoon. have. made n 
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inhabitants who, excepting theſe ſprings, Ware none but 
what is brackiſh, find them vey: "_ and en 
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fouiriſh, 3The cinnamon and pearls mentioned 
in the time of the Hebrew legiſlator, demon- 
ſtrate a trade with India and the Perſian 
Gulph, which muſt have been carried on by the 
Euphrates: and Palmyra. At this diſtance of 
time, when the greater part of monuments of 
theſe early ages have periſhed, we are liable to 
form very falſe opinions concerning the ſtate of 
theſe countries in thoſe remote times, and are 
the more eaſily dectived, as we admit as 
hiſtorical. facts antecedent events, of an 
entirely different character. If we obſerve, 
however, that men in all ages are united by 
the ſame intereſts and the ſame deſires, we 
cannot help concluding, that a commercial 
intercourſe muſt early have taken place be- 
tween one nation and another, and that this 
intercourſe muſt haye been nearly the ſame 
with that of more modern times. Without 
therefore going higher than the reign of 80 ä 
lomon, the invaſion of Tadmour by that 
prince, is ſufficient alone to throw a great 
light on the hiſtory of this city. The king 
of Jeruſalem would never have carried his 
attention to ſo diſtant and detached a ſpot, 
without ſome powerful motive of intereſt, and 
this e Sud be no other than that of 
„„ U 2 15 | an 
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city. Are not p 


an extenſive commerce, of which this' place 
was already the emporium. This commerce 
extended itſelf to India, and the ' Perſian 
Gulph was the principal point of . unions 
Various facts concur in corroborating this 
laſt: aſſertion; 'nay, neceſſarily force us to 
acknowledge the Perſian Gulph as the centre 
of the: commerce of that Ophir, concerning 


which fo many falſe hypotheſes have been 
framed.” For, was it not in this Gulph that 


the Tyrians carried on a ' flouriſhing trade 


from the moſt remote ages, and are not the 


iſles of Yyrut and Aradus ſufficient proofs of 
the ſettlements they made there? If Solomon 
ſought the alliance of the Tyrians, if he ſtood 
in need of their pilots to guide his veſſels, 


muſt not the object of their voyage hæve 


been thoſe places which they already fre- 
quented, and to which they repaired from 
their port of Phanicam vppidum, on the Red- 


9 


ſea, and perhaps from Tor, in which name 


we may diſcover traces of that of their on | 
Is, which were one of the 


principal articles of the commerce of Solomon, 
almoſt the excluſive produce of the coaſt of 
the Gulph, between the iſles of Tyrus and 
5 Aradus, (now called Barhain), , and Cape 
Maſandoum? 


EGYPT AND SYRIA, 2 


Maſandoum? Have not peacocks, which 
were ſo much admired by tlie Jews, been 


always ſuppoſed natives of that province af 


Pegſia which adjoins to the Gulph? Did they 
not procure their een from Yemen; 
which was in their way, and where they ſtil} 
abound? Was not Yemen the country of 
Saba, (or Sheba,) the queen of which 


brought frankincenſe and gold to the Jewiſh 


king? And is not the country of the Sa- 


beans celebrated by Strabo for producing 


great quantities of gold? Ophir has been 
ſought for in India and in Afriea; but is it 


not one of thoſe twelve Arabian diſtricts, or 
tribes mentioned in the genealogical annals of 


the Hebrews? And ought it not therefore to 
be looked for in the vicinity of the countries 


they inhabit, ſince this genealogical geography 


always obſerves a certain order of ſituation, 
whatever Bochart and Calmet may have ſaid 
to the contrary? In ſhort, do we-not diſtinctly 
perceive the name of Ophir, in that of Ofer, 
a town of the diſtrict of Oman, on the pearl 
coaſt? There is no longer any gold in this 
country; but this is of no conſequence, ſince 
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5 the Seleucidæ, the inhabitants of Gehe on 
the road to Babylon obtained Conſiderable 
quantities from it. On arching, all theſe 
circumſtances, it \muſt;be admitted that the 
Perſian Gulph was the centre of the moſt 


extenſive commerce of the ancient. eaſtern 


| world, and that it was with a view of com- 
municating with it by a ſhorter. or more 
ſecure route, that Solomon turned his at- 


tention towards the Euphrates; and that, 


from the convenience of its ſituation, Pal- 


myra muſt from that period have been a con- 
ſiderable city. We may even reaſonably con- 
jecture, when we reflect on the revolutions 
of the following ages, that this commerce 
became a principal cauſe! of thoſe various 
wars in Lower Aſia, for which the barfen 
chronicles of thoſe early times aſſign no 
motives. If after the reign of Solomon, the 
Aſſyrians of Niniyeh turned their ambitions | 
views towards Chaldea, and the lower part 
of the Euphrates, it was with the intention 
to approach that great ſource of opulence 
the Perſian Gulph. If Babylon, from being 
the vaſſal of Niniyeh, in a ſhort time be- 
came her rival, and the ſeat of a new: empire, 
it Was becauſe her fituatzon rendered her the 
emporium 
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e of this lucrative trade; in ſhort, 
if the kings of this great city waged perpetual 
wars with Jeruſalem and Tyre, their object 
was not only to deſpoil theſe cities of their 
riches, but to prevent their invading their 


trade by the way of the Red Ra. A 1 = 


torian (2) who has informed. us chat Nabu | 
chodonoſor, before he laid fle ge to rügen. 25 
took poſſeſſion of Tadmpur⸗ clearly indi« 
that the latter city acted in concert with the 
two neighbouring capitals. Their gradual 
decline became, under the Perſſa empire, 
and the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the efficient 
cauſe of the ſudden greatnefs of Palmyra in 
the time of the Parthians and Romans; ſhe 
then enjoyed a long peace, for many 
centuries, Which allowed her inhabitants to 
erect thoſe monuments of opulence whoſe | 
ruins we ſtill admire. * They the more readily 
adopted this ſpecies of luxury, ay the nature 
of the country permitted no other, and from 
the natural propenſity of merchants,” in every 
nation, to diſplay their wealth in magnificent 
buildings. Odenatus and Zenobia carried this 
en; to its * 7 ; but by LON 
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rempting to exceed its natural pita, 4 at 
once deſtroyed the equilibrium, and Palmyra, 
ſtripped by Aurelian of the power ſhe had 
acquired in Syria, was beſieged, taken, and 
ravaged by that emperor, and loſt in one day 
her liberty and ſecurity, which were the 
principal ſources of her grandeur. From that 
period, the perpetual wars of theſe countries, 
the devaſtations of conquerors, and the oppreſ- 
ſions of deſ pots, by impoveriſhing the peo- 
plez have diminiſhed the commerce and deſ- 
troyed the ſource which conveyed induſtry 
and opulence into the very heart of the 
Deſerts: the feeble channels that have ſur-. 
vived, proceeding from Aleppo and Damaſ- 
cus, ſerve only at this day to render her de- 
ſertion more ſenſible and more compleat. 
Leaving theſe venerable ruins „ and return- 
ing to the inhabited world, we firſt meet 
with Homs, the Emeſus of the Fo, | 
this place, which was formerly a ſtrong . 1 
populous city, is, at preſent, only a large 
ruinous town, containing not more than two 
thouſand inhabitants, partly Greeks, and 
partly Mahometans. An e reſides here, 
who 
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| who holds, as a ſub- renter of the Pacha of 
D the whole country as far as Pal - 
myra. The Pacha himſelf holds this farm 
as an appenage deriving immediately from 


| the Sultan. Hama and Marra, are held in 
the ſame. manner. Tbeſe three farms pay 


671 or five hundred thou- 
ſand livres (above twenty thouſand pounds); 
but they produce nearly four times that ſum. 
Two days journey below. Home, is Hama, 
celebrated i in Syria for its water-works. The 
wheels are in fact the largeſt in this country, 
being thirty-two feet in diameter. Troughs are 
faſtened to the circumference, and fo diſpoſed: 
as to fall in the river, and when they reach 
the vertex of the wheel, diſcharge the water 
into a reſervoir, whence it is conveyed by 
- conduits to the public and private baths. 
The town is fituated in a narrow valley 
on the banks of the Orontes, contains 


about four thouſand inhabitants, and poſſeſ- 
ſes ſome trade from its ſituation on the road 
from Aleppo to Tripoli. ' The ſoil, as through- 
out this whole diſtrict, is well adapted to 
wheat and cotton; but agriculture, expoſed 


to the rapine of the Mor/alam and the Arabs, 


an langoiſhing condition. | An Arab. 
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Shalk, named Mohi fimad-el-Korfan; is be- 
come fo powerful of late years, as to _ 
arbitrary contributions on the country. He 
is ſuppoſed to be able to bring into ws fat | 
N thouſand horſe- men | 
— Gontinuing to deſcend the Orne tk an 
unfrequented route, we arrive at a marſhy 
country, where we meet with a place intereſt- 
ing from the change of fortune it has under- 
gone. This place, called Famia, was for- 
merly one of the moſt celebrated cities of 


Syria, under the name of Apamea. % It was 


there,” ſays Strabo, that the Seleucidæ, 


* had eſtabliſhed the ſchool and nurſery of 


« their cavalry.” The ſoil of the neighbour- 


hood, abounding in paſturage, fed no leſs than | 
thirty thouſand mates; three hundred ſtallions, - 


and five hundred elephants; inſtead of which 
the marſhes of Famia at preſent ſcarcely 7 


ford a few buffaloes and ſheep. To the ve- 
teran ſoldiers of Alexander, who here repoſ- 


ed after their victories, have ſucceeded wretch- 
ed peaſants, who live in perpetual dread of the 
oppreſſions of the Turks and the inroads f 
the Arabs. The ſame proſpect is repeated on 
every ſide throughout theſe diſtricts. Every 
os * village 1 18 built of materials fur- 
'' __  mihed 
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niſhed ty ruins, and founded on the rubbiſh 
bf ancient edifices. We continually meet 
with ſuch ruins, both on the deſert, and re- 
turning along this road, as far as the moun- 
tains of Damaſcus ; and even as we pals to 

the ſouthward of that city in the immenſe 
plains of the Hauran. The pilgrims of 
Mecca, who traverſe the latter for five or fix 


days journey, aſſures us they find, at every 


ſtep, the veſtiges of ancient jhabitations. 
They are, however, leſs remarkable in theſe 


plains, for want of durable materials. The 
ſoil is a pure earth without ſtones, and almoſt 
without pebbles, What is ſaid of its actual 
fertility, perfectly correſponds with the idea 
given of it in the Hebrew v writings. Where- 
ever wheat is ſown, if the rains do not fail, 
it repays the cultivator with profuſion, and 
grows to the height of a man. The Pil 
grims aſſert, alſo, that the inhabitants are 
ſtronger and taller than the reſt of the 'Sy- 
rians. They muſt differ from them likewiſe 
in other reſpects, on account of the climate, 
for this part of the country is fo exceſſively 
hot and aas to reſemble Egypt more than : 
Syria. In the defart; as they have no run- 
* waters nor wood, they make r fires 
with 
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earth and ſtraw. They are very. tawny;, they 
pay a tribute to the Pacha of Damaſcus, but 


00 Are i 
rich PO and build huts with n 


the greateſt part of their villages put them- 
ſelves under the protection of ſome Arab 
tribes ; and when the Shaiks are prudent, the 
country proſpers, and enjoys ſecurity. , The 
mountains, however, which border on theſe 
plains to the Weſt and North, are ſtill more 
ſecure, on which account a number of fami« 
lies of the Druzes and Maronites, . wearied' 
with the troubles in Lebanon, have of late 


years taken refuge there, and built dea, Cu 


or villages, where they freely profeſs their re- 


ligion, and have prieſts and chapels. An 


intelligent traveller would here, no doubt, be 
able to make various intereſting diſcoveries 
in antiquities and natural hiſtory; but no 


European has been hitherto known to have 


penetrated: theſe receſſes, ü 
As we approach the Jordan, the co. ms 
comes more hilly and better watered; the 


valley through which this river flows abounds, 


in general, in paſturage, eſpecially in the up- 
per part of it. As for the river itſelf, it is 
vary far from. being of eee which 


000 Hence the Spani ward, alte. = 
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ve are apt to aſſign to it. The Arabs, who 


are ignorant of the name of Jordan, call i it 


LSbaria. Its breadth, between the two prin- 


cipal lakes, in few placesexceeds ſixty or cighty | 


feet; but its depth is about ten or twelve. 
In winter it overflows its narrow channel, 


and, fwelled by the rains, forms a ſheet of 
water ſometimes Aa quarter of 2 league 


broad. "The time of its overflowing is gene 
rally in March, when the ſnows melt on the 
mountains of the Shaik ; z at which time, more 
than any other, its waters are troubled, and 
of a yellow hue, and its courſe impetuous. 
It banks are covered with a thick foreſt of 
reeds, willows, and various ſhrubs, which 
ſerve as an aſylum for wild boars, . 8880 
jackals, hares, and different Kinds of birds. 
Croſſing the Jordan, half way between the 
two lakes, we enter a hilly country, an- 
ciently celebrated under the name of the. 
kingdom of Samaria, but at preſent called the 
country of Nablous, its capital. This town, 
fituated near to Sichem, and on the ruins of 
the Neapolis of the Greeks, is-the refidence 
of a Shaik; who farms the tribute, for which 
he is accountable to the Pacha of Damaſcus, 


when he makes his circuit. The ſtate of this | 


country 
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country is ſimilar to that of the Dena with 


this difference, that its inhabitants are ſuch 
zealous Mahometans as not willingly to ſuffer 


any Chriſtians among them. They are diſ- 


perſed i in villages among the mountains; the 
ſoil of which i is rolerably fertile, and prod uces 


2 great deal of corn, cotton, olives, and ſome 


flks. N Their diſtance from Damaſcus, and 


. | the difficulty of invading their country, by 


preſerving them to a certain degree from the 
oppreſſions of the government, enables them 
to live in more peace and happineſs, than is 


to be found elſewhere. They are at preſent 


even ſuppoſed, the richeſt people in Syria; 
which advantage they owe to their political 
conduct during the late troubles i in "Galilee 
and Paleſtine ; when the tran quillity ; in which 


they lived, induced. n many perſons of property 
to take refuge there. But, within the laſt 


| four or five years, the ambition of certain 


Shaiks, encouraged by the Turks, has excited. 


a ſpirit of faction and diſcord, the conſequences, 


of which have been almoſt as miſchievous as, 
the opprefſions of the Pachas. 1 Sg n 5 
Two days journey to the ſouth of N blots, ' 


following the courſe of the mountains, which ; 
at 1 Pp become. more barren and rocky, 
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we arrive at a town, which, like many others 
already mentioned, preſents a Ariking 8 exam- 


ple of the viciſſi tude of human affairs: -when 
we behold its walls levelled, , its. ditches filled 
up, and all its buildings embarraſſed with 
ruins, we ſcarcely can believe we view that 
celebrated metropolis, which, formerly, with- 
ſtood the efforts of, the moſt powerful em- 
pires, and, for a time, reliſted. the arms of 
Rome herſelf; though, by a whimſical 
change of fortune, its ruins now receive her 
homage and reverence; in a word, we with 
difficulty recognize : Jeruſalem. Still more are 
ve aſtoniſhed at its ancient greatneſs, when we 
conſider its: ſituation, amid a rugged ſoil, de- 
ſtitute of water, and ſurrounded by dry chan- 
nels. of torrents, and ſteep heights. Remote 
from every great road, it ſeems neither to 
have been calculated for : a conſiderable mart 
of com merce, nor the cen tre of a great con- 
ſumption. It overcame however every ob- 
ſtacle, and may be adduced as a proof of what 
popular opinions may effect in the hands of 
an able Legiſlature, or when favoured. by 
happy circumſtances. . The ſame opinions 
ſtill preſerve to this city its feeble exiſtencece. 


The renown of its miracles 3 in the 
gs Tt 
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Eaſt, invites and retains 2 certain numbe 
Inhabitants within its walls. _ Mahometans, 
Chriſtians, Jews, without diſtinction of ſects, 
all make it a point of honour to ſee, or to have 
ſeen, what they denominate the vl and holy 
city {x). To judge from the reſpect the in- 
habitants profeſs for the ſacred Places i it con- 
tains, we ſhould be ready to imagine there 
is not in the world 4 more devout people ; . 


but this has not prevented them from acquir- 


ing, and well deſervin g. the reputation of the 
vileſt people in Syria, without excepting thoſe 
even of Damaſcus. Their number is ſup- 


poſed to amount to twelve or fourteen thou- 


mn a. 


1 
Jeruſalem has from time to time had Go- 


vernors of its own, with the title of Pachas; 
but it is in general, as at this day, a depend- 


ency of Damaſcus, from which it receives a 


Moarſallam, or deputy Governor. This Mot- 
ſallam farms it and receives the. revenues ariſ- 


- (s) The Orienta als * 0 = erakilen a by any he t 


| name than El- Kat, the Hoh. Sometimes adding the 


| Epithet EI Sherif, the noble. This word El. Kods ſeems 
to me the etymology of all the Caſius of antiquity, which 
hke Jeruſalem were high places, ao; had Temples, or 


Hag. places erected on them, bs 


N 
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| fng from the Miri, che Cuſtoms, and a... 
cially from the follies of the Chriſtian inha- 
bitants. 'To conceive the nature of this Laſt 
article, it muſt be underſtood, that the dif- 
ferent communions of {chiſmatic, and ca- 


tholic Greeks; Armenians, Copts, Abyſſinians | 


and Franks, mutually: envying each other 


the poſſeſſion of the holy places, are conti- 
5 nually endeavoring to outbid one another in 
the price they offer for them to the Turkiſh f 


Governors. They are conſtantly aith- 


ing to obtain ſome privilege for thernſelves, 0 
or to take it from their rivals: And each ſet 
is perpetually informing againſt the other for 
irregularities. Has a church been clandeſ- 
tinely repaired; or 4 proceſſion extended | 
beyond the uſual limits : : has a Pilgrim 


entered by a different gate from that cuſ- 


tomary: all theſe ate ſubjects of accuſation 


to the Government, which never fails to pro- 
fit by them, by fines and extortions. Hence 


thoſe hatreds, and that eternal Jangling, 
which prevail between the different convents; 


and the * adherents of each communion. 
The Turks, to whom every diſpute produces 
money, are, as wWe may imagine, far from 


wiſhing to put an end to — "NIP: all, 
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tion, others their intereſt. "Hence : a ſpirit of 
intrigue and cabal, which has diffuſed vena- 


lity through every claſs; and hence perqui- 
 fites for the Motfallam, Which annually 
amount to upwards « of one hundred thouſand 


= Evety pilgrim pays him an entrance 
fee of ten Piaſters, and another for an eſcort 
for the journey to the Jordan, "without rec- 
- kgping the fines impoſed in conſequence of 
the imprudencies committed by theſe ſtran- 
© during their. ſtay. Each convent pays 

im ſa much for the privilege of proceſſions, 
and! ſo much for all repairs they undertake, be- 
fides p reſents on the acceſſion of a new ſu- 
Perior, o or a new Motſallam; not to ſpeak of 

vate gratifications to obtain ſecret trifles 
they ſollicit; all which is carried to a great 
length among the Turks, who are 48 well 


verſed in the art of ſqueezing money. as the 
74 moſt able law practitioners in Europe. Be- 


: ſides all this, the. Motſallam collects duties 


on the exportation, of certain ſingular com- 
modities from Jeruſalem, + of mean beads, re- 


tics, fant} uaries, croſſes, Pafims, agnus dei Ss 
Kerben Shs WY Which, g NEG. Hos hundred 
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ches ird felt off inndally.” The fabrication 
of theſe utenlils of piety procured fabſiſtente 


e greateſt part of the Chriftian and 


-Malionidtan: familſes of Jerufalem and its 
neighbourhood; men, women, and children 
are employed in carving, and turning wood 
and coral, and in embroidering in filk, with 
| - pearls, and gold and ſilver thread. The con- 
vent of the Holy-land, alone, lays out annually. 
to the amount of fifty thouſand” piaſtęrs in 
theſe wares, and thoſe of the Greeks, Kt 
 menians, and Copts, | taken together, pay 4 
ſtill larger ſam.” Fhis fort of commerce is the 
to the manufacturers, as ; 
their goods coſt them little beſide their la- 
bour; and the more lucrative for the ſellers, 
as the price is enhanced by fuperſtition. 
Theſe commodities, exported to Turkey, I taly, 
Portugal, and more eſpecially to Spain, pro- 
duce a return of confiderable fams, either in 
the form of alms or payments. To this the 


more advantageous to 


convents join another not leſs important 


article of traffic, the wifits of the * pilgrims. , 
It is. well known that at all times the devout 
- curiofity of viſiting the © holy places,” has con- 
ducted Chriſtians of every country to Jeru- 
"ne S af 65D hees x time when the 
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i of religion taught it . was . 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to ſalvation, and this 
pious zeal pervading all Europe, gave riſe 
to the Cruſades. Since their unfortunate 
iſſue, the zeal of the Europeans cooling) every 
day, the number of pilgrims has diminiſhed ; 

and is now reduced to a few. Italian, Spaniſh, 
and German monks, but the caſe is dif- 
ferent with the Orientals. F aithful to the 
pit of paſt times, they continue to conſider 
the journey to Jeruſalem as a work of the 
greateſt merit. They are even ſcandalized 
at the relaxation of the Franks in this re- 
ſpect, and ſay, they have all become heretics 
or infidels. Their prieſts and monks, who 
find their advantage in this fervor, do not 
ceaſe to promote it. The Greeks, eſpecially, 
declare that che pilgrimage enſures plenary in- 
. not Py 22 the bel, but even for e 


ther, e and ts 3 "hae 7055 r the 
neglect of Faſting andthe: non-abſeruance of 


W- e/trvals, which are far more 'hemous offences. 


Such great encouragements are not without 
their effect; and every year a cro yd of pil- 
_ grims, of both ſexes and all ages, ſet out from 
the e the ee. Conſtantino- ] 

ple, 


* * 
SH >, 


209 : 
2 * 
\ * 


ple, Anatolia, Armenia, Egypt, and Syria, 
the number of whom in 1784, amounted to I | 


EGYPT; AND ST RIA. 


two thouſand. The monks, who find, by 
their regiſters; that formerly ten or twelve 
thouſand annually made this pilgrimage, 
| never. ceaſe. exclaiming that religion vapidlyʒ 
decays, and that the zeal of the faithful is 
nearly extinguiſhed. It muſt be confeſſed, 
however, that this zeal is rather expenſive, 
fince | the moſt moderate pilgrimage! never 
coſts leſs than four thouſand livres, (one 
hundred and ſixty-ſix pounds), and ſome of 
them, by means of offerings, amount to fiftj 
or ſixty. III ANTON RENE: 
pounds). R 3 
Vafa is ho port Ae ehe Alge ibn | 
bark. They arrive in November, and re- 
pair without delay to Jeruſalem, where they 
remain until after the feſtival of Eaſter. 
They are lodged confuſedly, by whole families, 
in the cells of the convents of their reſpeo- c 
tive communions ; the monks. take eſpetial | 
care to tell them that this lodging is gratui- 
tous; but it would be neither civil, nor very 
fafe to depart without making an offering 
greatly exceeding the uſual price of apart- 
ments. Beſides this, it is impoſſible to dif. 
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pp eis paying fo! ame. ſabviees ext= 
 orciſms;. Kc. another conſiderable” tribute. 
The pilgrim muſt alſo putchaſe- crucifixes, / 
tende agaus- dei's, &c: On Palm-ſunday, 
they: go te puriſy themſelves in the Jordan, 
an expedition which likewiſe requires a con- 
tribution: year with another, it pro- 
duces to the . fifteen thouſand Turkiſn 
ſequins, or four thouſand ſix hundred and 
eighty- ſexen pounds *. about one half of 
which is laid out in the expences of the 
eſcort, and the ſums demanded by the Arabs. 
The reader muſt conſult particular relations 
of this pilgrimage, to form an idea of the 
tumultuous march of this fanatic multitude 
into the plain of Jericho; the indecent and 
ſuperſtitious zeal with which they throw 
themſelves, men, women, and children, naked 
into the Jordan; the fatigue they undergo 
before they reach the borders of the Dead-ſea; 
the holy inſpired by the acht of the 
1 gloomy rocks of that country, the moſt ſavage 
1 * im nen their r return am IRONS Fer! * 
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which” Aken. from' he#ven on t 
bt by en angel. The Ofientdls. 


ſill | believe in this mitacle, though the . 


Franks ackno\ 


9 very natural means. 


Enuſter over; eac 


ledge that the prieſts retite 
into the Sacriſty, "an ave hat" ! is e 


n & 1118 Gern < conn- 


try, proud of being able to rival the Ma- 


$ 


or arms, fxg of the 4 


| and lometitnies porn eben Is pet 
with needles, and the een 


filled with gunpowder, or powder of anti- 


hometan in the title of Pilgrim (2) nay, 
many of them; in order to diſtinguiſn t their 
ſelves as ſuch, imprint on their hands, wriſts, 
1 or Ipear, wit 


* 


mony, and ĩs never to be effaced. The Ma- 
hometans have the ſame practice, which is 


alſo to be found among the Indians, and other | 
| ſavages, as it was likewife among ſeveral - 


ancient nations with whom it had a connec- 


tion RIOT Telly _ 7 WEED.” it . retains 


* 


2 s 


(Z) The Uiference n them is, that thoſe a 


Miners called Hades, and thoſe of Jerufalem. Matody | 


a name formed from that of the city, El-Kods,. . 
(a) T have ſen a pilgrim who had Talk as zee: by i i, the 
edlen nerve being wounded in the operation. | 
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ERR it prevails. So much devotion does. 
not however exempt theſe pilgrims from the 
proverbial cenſure thrown upon the Hadjes'; 
ſince the Chriſtians ſay likewiſe: ee 1 
the pilgrims of Feruſalem. mn. 
We may well ſuppoſe that ſo prog a We 
: titude, reſiding at Jeruſalem for fave; or fix 
months, muſt leave behind them confiderable 
ſums ; and reckoning onl y fifteen hundred per- 
ſons, at one hundred piſtoles each, we ſhall find 
they cannot expend leſs than a million and 
2 half of livres, (fixty two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds). Part of this money is paid to 
the inhabitants and merchants for neceſſaries, 
and theſe loſe no opportunity of impoſing 
upon ſtrangers. Water i in 1784, coſt twenty 
ſols ten · pence) a ſack. Another part goes ta 
the governor and his ſubalterns; and the re- 
| mainder i is the profit of the convents. Great 
complaints are made of the i improper uſe the 
Schiſmatics make of this money, and their 
Juxury i is ſpoken of as a great ſcandal, their 
cells being ornamented with porcelain and. 
tapeſtry, nay even with ſabres, kandjars and 
other weapons. The Armenians and tho 
Franks are much more modeſt; with the 
former, who are poor, it is a virtue of neceſ- 
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is prudence. - 


The convent t of theſe F SRO called Saint 


| Sauveur is the principal religious: houſe of 


all the Miffions of the Holy Land which are 
in the Turkiſh empire. Of theſe they reckon” 


nation, but who are commonly French, Ita- 
lian, and Spaniſh. The general adminiſtra- 
tion is entruſted to three individuals of theſe 
nations, but ſo that the ſuperior muſt be 
always a native ſubject of, the Pope; the 


Agent, a ſubject of the Catholic king, a 
the Vicar, a ſubject of his moſt Chriſtian 


majeſty. Each of theſe adminiſtrators has ; 
a key of the general treaſury, that the money 


may not be touched without common con- 
ſent. Each of them is aſſiſted by a ſecond, 


called a-Dyſcreet: theſe fix and a Portugueſe 
Diſcreet, form together the Directory, or 
ſovereign Chapter, which governs the con- 


vent and the whole order. The firſt legi 


lators had formerly ſo balanced the pow''s 
af theſe adminiſtrators that it was impoſſib 
for the whole to be governed by the will of 
one; but as all governments are ſubject to 
revolytions, ſome circumſtances which hap- 


ſity; but n che latter, who are not 6. it 
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pened a From years ſince, kncve: mba tlie 
nature of this. The W is a 1 10 
Men, of the tranſaQtion.  . 

About twenty years ago, in Se 
of ſotne irregularities. incident to all great 
adminiſtrations, the cenvent of the Holy 
Land incurred a debt of fix hundred purſes, . 

or thirty- one thouſand two hundred and fifty 
pounds. This was daily encreaſing, the ex- 
penditure continuing to exceed the receipts. 

It would have been an eaſy matter to liquidate 
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A this at one ſtroke, as the treafury of the holy. 
i= ſepulchre poſſeſſes, in diamonds, and all forts 
6 of precious ſtones, in chalices, eruciflxes, 

5 golden ciboires, (boxes containing the Hoſt,) 
4 and other preſents of Chriſtian princes, to the 

$ | amount. of upwards of a million of 88805 1 

A 4 ſides the averſion whi ch the miniſters 

1 i of temples have, at all times, to alienate 
M ſacred things, it might be good policy in the 
4 preſent caſe, not to thew the Turks, nor even 

* the Chriſtians, too great wounds. | The | 
M9 ſtill more ſo from the murmurs of the Spanith- 

1! agent, who loudly complained of being alone 

4 obliged: to ſuſtain the bands of the debt, 


he o furniſhed the 
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Sl lus fünds. Under thile 267. 
cuimſtances, F. RIbaderra, who 66ciiptcd this | 


poſt; died, and chance beftoived the ficeel 
fion on M nan, who fl more marine than 


iris 1 in ine lr l 20 be po- 
refed Himfelf private acvantäges in the me- 
ditated reform. He therefore prepared Bis 
plan; and addrefling Hicaſelf dire@ly to the 
. king of Spain, by teal of his confeifor, te. 8 
aun to him: 1 
That the 54 of the Ep Ptintes 

« having greatly cooled bf late years; their 
ancient largefſes to the convent of the Holy 

« Land were confiderably diminiſhed; that his 
« moſt Faithful Majeſty had retrenched more 
„than one half of the forty” thouland dol- 

« lars lie was accuftotned to beſtow ; that 
i his moſt Chriftiam NMajeſty, thinking the 
60 protectidn lie grantecl ſufficient, ſcarce- 
« Jy paid the three thouſand livres he Had 
4 promifed ; that Traly and Germany tally 
« became leſß liberal; and that his Catholic 
«02 Majeſty was the only foyercigh Who Con- 
« -tinued tlie benefattions of His predeceſ. 
9 tors.” * ſtared, on the” other hand, 


JJ that, 
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that, „the expences of the PRES 
not having ſuffered a proportionable di- 
15 minution, a deficiency. had been incurred, 
| 10 * which rendered. it neceſſary. to have re- 
ce, courſe to an annual loan, that by this 
ec means a conſiderable debt was contracted, 
« which daily encreaſing,”. menaced the in 
_« ſtitution with final ruin; that among the 
"uh cauſes of this debt, the Pilgrimage of the 
4 * monks who came to viſit the holy places 
« muſt be particularly taken into account, 
. that it was neceſſary to defray the expences 
f of their j journey, their paſſage by ſea, their 
tribute, and board at the convent for two 
© or three years, Kc. That it ſo happened, 
© that the greateſt part of theſe monks came 
from thoſe very ſtates which had with-. 
1% drawn their bounties ; 3 that Is, from. Por- 
* tugal, Germany, and Italy; chat it ſeemed 
e unreaſonable. for the king of Spain to pay. 
. for thoſe who were not his ſubjects, and 
that it was a ſtill greater abuſe to ſee the ad- 
miniſtration of theſe funds entruſted to a 
chapter, Amat. wholly - compoſed | of 
6 «« foreigners. The petitioner, inſiſting on 
« this laſt article, prayed his Catholic ma- 
[8 J to interpoſe in the reformation of the 
; 6 ' abuſes, 
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cc b and to eſtabliſh new and more equi- 
% table regulations, pan 18 _ 825 2 
«ſubmitted, Se-. 


| 2p 'The king of Spain firſt declared him- 
. tioner, I. Juan Ribeira, his Royal Agent; he 


management of his gift, without being ac- 


treaſury, diſtinct from the common. ſtock; 


that the latter ſhould continue; as heretofore, 


charged with the general expences, and that, 


in conſequence, all the contributions of the 


different nations ſhofid be paid in theres but 


as that of Spain bore no proportion to tlie 


her, he ſhould: apply no more than what 


as adequate to their reſpective contingents, 


W the ſurplus for his private treaſury; 


that the pilgrimages, henceforth, ſhould be at 


the expence of the nations from whence they 


came, except the ſubjects of France, the care 
29 1 ; : - | | Wh 55 of 


Theſe e eee 1 9 8 5 ackited 


ſelf Eſpecial Protector of. the order of ihe Holy 
Land, in the Levant ; and then named the peti- 


gave him, in quality of this office, a ſeal, with the 
arms of Spain, and entruſted him with the ſole 


countable to any other than himſelf. From 
that moment, J. Juan Ribeira, become '2 
plenipotentiary, / ſignified to the conſiſtory 
that henceforward he ſhould have a private 
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ef whom he took upon himſelf... By this 


-regulation, the pilgrimages, and the greateſt 
part of the general expences being limited, 


the diſhurſements are more proportionable to 


_ - the. receipts, and they have begun to pay off 


the debt; but the monks do not view with 
a favourable eye the agent thus become in- 
dependent; nor can they pardon him for con- 
centring in himſelf almoſt as much wealth as 
is poſſeſſed hy the whole order; for, in eight 
years, he has received four condwrrs, or contri- 
batitnc from Spain, eſtimated at eight hundred 
thouſand dollars. The money in which theſe 
contributions are paid, conſiſting i in Spaniſh 
dollars, is uſually. put on board a French ſhip 
which conveys it to Cyprus, under the care 


of two monks. From Cyprus, part of theſe 


dollars are ſent to Conſtantinople, where they 
. are ſold to advantage, and converted into 
Turkiſh coin. The other part goes directly 


by the way of Vala to Jeruſalem, where the 


inhabitants expect it with as much anxiety 
as the Spaniardls look for theigallegns. The 
agent pays a gertain- lum; into che general 
treaſury, and the re is at his diſpoſal. 
The uſes he makes of: it, conſiſt, firſt, in a 
gd irres to the French 

Vicar 
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Vicar = his Diſercet, who, by this means, 
1 procure him a majority of ſutfrages. | Second- 
Iy, in preſents. to the governor, the. Mufti, 

the Kadi, the Nakib, and other great officers, 

Whoſe credit may be of uſe to him. He has 

likewiſe to ſupport the dignity of his office, 
which is by no means a trifling expence; for 
he has his private interpreters, like a conſul, 
his table and his Janiſaries; he alone, of all 
| the Franks, mounts, on horſeback in Jeruſa- 
lem, and is attended by a body of cavalry; 
in a word, he i is; next to the Motſallam, the 
firſt. perſon i in the country, and . treats with 
the powers of it, upon a footing of equality. 
We may ſuppoſe, however, that ſo much re- 
| ſpect is not for nothing. A ſingle viſit to 
Djezzar for the church of Nazareth, coſt 
thirty thouſand Pataques, (above ſix thouſand 
"five hundredand forty-two pounds). The Ma- 
hometans of Jerafalem who deſire his money, 
ſeek his friendſhip. - The Chriſtians who 
ſollicit alms from bim, dread even his indif- 
ference. Happy the family he ſelects for his 
favourites, and woe to the man who has the 
misfortune to diſpleaſe him; for his hatred 
can diſplay itſelf either by open or indirect 
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nado, without the victim e whence i it 


proceeds. 80 much power made him diſ- 
dain the cuſtomary protection of the amnbaſ- | 


fador of France, and nothing. but fuch an 


affair as he had lately with the Pacha of 


Damaſcus, could have reminded him" that 
this protection is more efficacious than twenty 
' thouſand Sequins. His agents, proud of his 
Protection, abuſe their authority, like all ſub- 


alterns. The Spaniſh: monks of Yafa: and | 
Ramla, treat the Chriſtians who depend on 
them with a rigour which is very far from 


. evan gelical: they excommunicate them in the 


open church, abuſing” them by name; they 
threaten the women who have been indiſ- 
creet in talking of them; and oblige them to. 
do public penitence, with à taper in their 
hands; they deliver over the intractable to 


"> XK... 


the Turks, and refuſe every. ſaccour to their 


families: in ſhort, t they offend againſt the 


cuſtoms of the country, and all decorum, 
by viſiting the wives of the Chi riſtians, Who 


ſhould only be ſeen by their very near rela- 


tions, and by remaining with them, without 
witneſſes; in their a partments, under pretence 


of confeſſing them. The Turks are not 


1580 to conceive ſo mach e without 


* 
7 « 
5 be - 
# 2 
1 


» } 


4 " Sk eff 
5 


an abuſe of it. The C Who are of 
the ſame opinic n, murmur at it; but do no 
more. Experience has taught them that 
the inlighaticn of the RR. PP. (revetend 
fathers) is attended with crreadful confe-! 
quenceb. It is whiſpered, that, fix or ſeven 
years ago, they procured an order from the 


Captain Pacha, to cut off the head of an in- 


habirant of Yau who oppoſed them. Fortu- 
nately the Ag took upon himſelf to ſuſpend 


the execution, and to undeceive the Admiral; ; 
but their animoſity has never ceaſed to per- 
ſecute this man; by every kind of chicanery. 
Not long ago, they ſollicited the Englith am- 
baſſador, under wyhoſe protection he has placed 
himſelf, to ſarretider him to a puniſhment, 
which in fact was only an unjuſt revenge. 
Let ü us now quit theſe details, which, how." 
ever, very properly deſcribe the preſent ſitua- 
tion of this country. When we leave Jeruſalem, ' - 
we only find three places in this part. of the” 
pachalic which merit attention. 


The firſt is Rabe, the ancient . 
fi tuated fix leagues to the north-eaſt of Jeru- 
ſalem, in a plain ſix or ſeven leagues long, 
by three wide, around which are 4 number of 
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W ns ea render it; 1 
hot. Here ee was Auel e 


| Hadjes, this - is a ſhrub, Ne wo. 0 


pomegranate · tree, with leay s like thoſe of 
rue: it bears a pulpy nut, in which 18. 


contained. a kernel. that yields the reſinous 
juice we call, balm or Balm. At preſent 
there is not a Plant of it remaining at Raha; 


but another ſpecies is to be found. there, called 


Zakhoun,, which: produces a ſweet oil, alſo 


celebrated for healing wounds. This Zak 
koun reſembles a plum-tree ; Ty it has thorns 


four, inches long. with leaves like thoſe of 
| the oliye- tree, but narrower and greener, and 


prickly at the end; its fruit is a kind of 
acorn, without . a, calix, under. the bark. 1 
which i is a pulp, and then a nut, the kernel 
of which Sives an oil that the Arabs ſell very 


which i is no more than a2 ruinous village, Wy 9 


9 The ſecond place deſerving, notice, is Bait. 
el-lahm, .or Bethlehem, ſo celebrated in the 
hiſtory of Chriſſianity. This village, ſituated, 
two leagues fouth-caſt 'of Jeruſalem, f 18 Gated. 
on an eminence, ine A a country f full of hills and, f 


7 pls 1 9 "rallies, 
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vallies, and might be rendered er ame- 


able. The ſoil is the beſt in all theſe, diſ- 


tricts; fruits, vines; olives, and ſeſamum favs. . 


bend here extremely; well z. but, as is the 


every where elſe, cultivation is wanting. 5 
They reckon about ſix hundred men in this 
village capable of bearing arms. upon occa- 


ſion, and this often occurs, ſometimes. to re- 
ſiſt the Pacha, ſometimes to make war with 


the adjoining villages, and ſometimes in con- 


ſequence of inteſtine diſſentions. Of theſe 
ſix; hundred men, about one hundred are 
Latin Chriſtians, Who have a Vicar. depen- 
dent on the great convent of en 
Formerly their whole trade confiſ 


LA £3 


fathers not being able to find. a ſale for all 
they could furniſh, they have reſumed the 
cultivation of their lands. They make a white 


wine, which juſtifies the former celebrity of the 


wines of Judea, but it has the bad property 


of being very heady. The neceſſity of uniting 


for their common defence prevails over their 


religious differences, and makes the Chriſtians 
live here in tolerable harmony with the Ma- 


hometans, their fellow citizens. Both are of the 
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manufacture of beads; but the reverend. : 
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party Taman, which, in —— to r 
called Kaiß, divides all Paleſtine into two 
factions, perpetually at variance; Thee 
of thele peaſants, which has been fre 
ba uy «pra ach tend 
=P "The third and haſt aegis 1 Habroun, 
of Hebronjſeven'leagues to the ſouth of Bech. 
: Wie; the Arabs Have no other name for 
this village than E/-talil (3); the well belbved, 
which is the epithet they uſually apply to Ara- 
Harn, whoſe ſepulehral grotto they ſtill ſhew. 
Habroun is ſeated at the foot of an eminence, 
on which are ſome wretched ruins, the miſ- 
ſhapen remains of an ancient caſtle. The 
adjacent country is 2. ſort of oblong hollow]. 
five or ſix leagues in length, and not di 
agreeably varied by rocky hillocks, groves of 
fir-trees, ſtunted oaks, and a few plantations 
of vines and olive- trees. Theſe vineyards 
are not cultivated with a view to make wine, 
the inhabitants being ſuch” zealous Maho- 
metans as not to permit any Chriſtians to 
| 510 rn. # dem W 4 are Grow of uſe.1 to 


0 Tae * is Neg uſe for the + Spaniſh FOR ne 
Procure 


8 


procure d 1ed rai which are badly prepared, 
| though the grapes are of an excellent kind. 


The peaſants cultivate cotton, likewiſe, which 
is ſpun by their wives, and fold. at Jeruſalem 


and Gaza. They have alſo ſome. ſoap ma- 
nufactories, the Kali, for which is ſold 


them by the Bedanins; and a very ancient | 


| glaſs-houſe, the only one in Syria. They 
make there a great quantity of... calaured 
rings, bracelets for the wriſts and legs, and 
for the arms above the elbows (c), beſides 2 
variety of other trinkets, which are ſent even 
to Conſtantinople. In conſequence of theſe 


manufactures, Habroun is the maſt powerr 


ful village in all this quarter, and is able to 


5 arm eight or nine hundred men, who adhere 


to the faction Kaiſi, and are the perpetual ene- 
mies of the people of Bethlehem. This diſcord, 
which has prevailed e the Suuntty, 


"ot Theſe 97 are W more «thay an i Inch © in ” 
meter; they are paſſed on the arms of children, and it 
often happens, as 1 have frequently ſeen, that the arm 
growing bigger than the ring, a ridge of fleſh is formed 
aboye and below, ſo that the ring is buried in a. deep 


hollow and cannot. de got off, and ae is Fey | 
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m the earlieſt times of the Arabs c II 
perpetual” civil war. The peaſants * are in- 
_ eefſantly* making intoads on each others 
Jands, deſtroying their corn, dourra, ſeſa- 
mum, nd olive- trees, and carrying off their 
ſbeep, goats, and camels. The Turks, who 
are every where negligent in repreſſing ſimi- 
lar diſorders; are the lefs attentive to them 
Here, ſince their authority i is very precarious 
the Bedouins, whoſe camps occupy the level 
country, are continually at open hoſtilities 
with them, of which the peaſants avail them- 


ſelves to reſiſt their authority, or do miſchief 


to each other, according to the blind caprice 


of their eee or the intereſt of the 
moment. Hence ariſes an anarchy, which i is 


fill more dreadful than the deſpotiſm which 
prevails elſewhere, while the mutual devaſ- : 
tations of the contending parties render the 
appearance of this part of Syria more 
wretched than that of any; other, 5 
Proceeding from Hebron towards the weſt, | 


we arrive, after five hours journey, at ſome | 
eminences, which; on this fide, form che laſt 


branch of the mountains of Judea. There 
ler, ag the e rugged coun- 
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Pat in, its preſent Kate, 'compre- 

hends the whole country. included. between 5 
the Mediterranean to the weſt, the chain of 
mountains to the eaſt, and two lines, one 
drawn to the ſouth, by Kan Younes, and the 
other to the north, between Kaiſaria and the r fi- 
vulet of Yafa. This whole tract is almoſt en- 
tirely a level plain, without either river or ri- 
vulet in ſummer, but watered by ſeveral tor- 
rents in winter. Notwithſtanding this dryneſs 
the ſoil is good, and may even be termed fertile, 
for when the winter rains do not fail, every 
thing ſprings up in abundance; and the earth, 
which is black and fat, retains moiſture 
ſufficient for the. growth of grain and vege- 
tables during the ſummer. More dourra, ſeſa- 
mum, water-melons, and beans, are ſown 
here than in any other part of the country, 
They alſo raiſe cotton, barley, and wheat 3 
but though the latter be moſt eſteemed, it is | 
leſs cultivated, for fear of too much inviting 
the avarice of the Turkiſh governors, and the 
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deed more e e, chan any 
other in Syria, for being very proper for 
cavalry, and adjacent to the Deſert, it lies open 
to the Arabs, ho are far from fatisfied with 
the mountains: they have long diſputed it 
with every power eſtabliſhed in it, and have 
ſucceeded io far as to obtain the conceſſion 
of certain places, on paying a tribute, 
from whence they infeſt the roads, fo as to 
render it unſaſe to travel from Gaza to Nenn | 
They might even have obtained the entire 
poſſeſſion of it, had they known how to avail +} © 
themſelves of their ftrength ; but, divided 1 
among themſelves by jarring interefts, and - 
family quarrels, they turn thoſe weapons on in 
each other which they ſhoulc employagainſt the 
common enemy, and are at once enfecbled by 
their diſregard of all good order and govern- 
ment, * nnn 11 7 1. en of ra- 
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Paleſt ne, 2 as 11 TORE nid. is a dittrict in- 
Fee of every Pachalic. Sometimes it 
has governors of its own, who reſide at Gaza | | 
under the title of Pachas; but it is uſually, 1 
as at preſent, divided into three appenages, 
or Melhana, viz. * Loudd, and Gaza. 
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The former belongs to the alda, or Sultana 
Mother. The Captain Pacha has received 
the two others as a recompenſe for his. ſer- 
il vices, and a reward for the head of Daher. He 


| | farms them to an Aga, who reſides at Ramla, 
it and. pays him two hundred and fifteen purſes 

| for them, viz. one hundred and eighty: for 
bl Gaza and Ramla, and thirty-five. for. Loudd. 
bl. FPaafa is held by another Aga, who pays one 
bl hundred and twenty purſes to the Sultana. 
| | For this he receives the whole miri and poll- 
| tax of the town, and ſome adjacent villages; 
bl but the chief part of his revenue ariſes from 

| the cuſtom-houle, as he receives. all the du- 
ties on imports and exports... Theſe are Pret- 

| ty conſiderable, as it is at Vafa that the rice 
\| of Damietta is landed for Jeruſalem, and | 

| | merchandize of a ſmall French factory a 

. Ramla; it is the port likewiſe for the pi 


grims of the Morea and Conſtantinople, and 
the produce of the coaſt of Syria; Ran 
alſo all the ſpun cottons of Paleſtine, and the 
commodities exported from this country, ; 
along the coaſt, are ſhi pped. The forces 
this Aga maintains, are only thirty muſke- 
teers, horſe and foot, who ſcarcely lullbe 4 as a 
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guard to two "wretched gates] and to Rep off | 


777 reearls 21:5 "GRIyOR 
As A . Aud place of ſtrength, Yafa 
is nothing; but it is pe of becoming one 
of the moſt important on the coaſt, on ac. 
count of two ſprings of freſli Water which | 
are within its walls, on the ſea thore. "Theſe 
ſprings enabled it to make the obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance it did in the late wars. The port, 


3 


which is formed by a pier, and at preſent if i 
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choaked up, might be cleared out, and made. 'M 
to contain twenty veſſels of three hundred i 
tons burthen each. Thoſe which come there 43 
at preſent, are obliged to caſt anchor at ſea, 1 
at near a league's: diſtance from the ſhore; | ; 
where they are by no means ſafe, the bottom | 1 
being a bank of rock and coral, » which exterids 'Þ 
as far as Gaza, "ih 
Before the two" late fi ieges, this was one ar = 
the moſt agreeable towns om the coaſt. Its 1 
environs were covered with a foreſt of orange b N 
and lemon trees, citrons, and palms, ws bi 
; here firſt begin to bear good fruit a). 
voce it Are eee e in ove 285 EF | | | | ; 
. 9 . * => 
2) Wer meet + with fore Rag wigs, 09 Aer, but ; ! a | 
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large as oi trees; but the An 
having cut them all down for the pleaſure 
they take in deſtroying, or to make fires, 
Yaſfa. has loſt its greateſt convenience. and or- 
nament; fortunately it was impoſſible to de- 
prive it of the rivulets that water its gar- 
dens, and nouriſh the young ſuckers, wrap 
have. already begun to ſhoot. ; 

. 'Three Jones to the aRof Volo inthe 1 
age of Loudd, the ancient Tydda, and D/. | 
pelit. A place lately ravaged by fire and 
ſword would have preciſely. the appearance 
8 this village. F. rom the huts of the inha- 
bitants to the Serai, or palace of the Aga, is 
one continued heap of rubbilh and ruins. A 
weekly market, however, is held at Loudd, to 
. which the peaſants of the environs bring their 
4 | ſpun cotton for ſale. The poor Chriſtians 


who dwell here, ſhew, with great veneration, 


the ruins. of the church of St. Peter, and 
make ſtrangers ſit down'on a column, which, 
as they ſay, that Saint once reſted on. They 
point out the place where he preached, where 
he prayed, &c. The whole country is full 
of ſuch traditions. It is impoſſible to ſtir a 
ſtep without being ſhewn the traces of; ſome 
17 0 ſome * or ſome virgin; but 
85 . What 


* 
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_ whit credit can be due to «theſe-traditibiis; 
"is e, proves that the Wet 
| Ali hn Mao Daher 15 | al eady" diſputed” and 
CCC ecutio r 
One tüütrd f a league to the ſouthward or 
Loudd, along a road lined with nopals, ſtands 
Ramla, the ancient Arimathea. This town 
is almoſt in as ruinous a ſtate as Loudd itſelf. 
We meet with nothing but rubbiſh within its 
oundaries; the Aga of Gaza reſides here in 
a Serai, the floors and walls of Which are 
tumbling down. «© we" id I, one day, to 

one of his Sub. Agas, es de not at Tea aſt 
<: fepair his owNn apartment et Ves, 

plied he, but if another” ſhould next es 
* obtain his Ow” who" Oy n N a 
< the expenee? e THONG £ 

ee een undred horſemen, 
and as many Barbary ſoldiers, © who are 


Todged in an old Chriſtian church, the have 


kan, which is diſputed with them by the 


ſcorpions. The adjacent country is Planted 


with lofty olive trees, diſpoſed in quincunces. 


The greateſt part of them are as large as the 
walnut trees of France; but they are daily pe 
_ OE age,” the ravages” of con! 
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tending fa Bon and even from, 1 
chief; for, in theſe countries, hen a pea . 
$95 would revenge. himſelf of his enemy, he 
does es: by ni 1Sat and ſaws or cuts His trees 

loſe. $9, 96: ground, "nd, the, ors hn high 


an iſſue, pry glive. tree. lang LNCS and 
amid lantations,. We meet; at 
every. ep, With dry wells, ciſterns fallen in, 
ind vaſt vaulted reſervoirs, which proye that, 
in ancient i times, this town, muſt have been 
upwards. of a league and a+ half in circum-" 
- ference. At preſent it ſcarcely; contains. two. 
hundred families. The. little, land which is 
cultivated, hy a few of them, belongs to the 
Mufti, and to two or three perſons related to 
him. The reſt content themſelves with ſpin- 
ning cotton, which is chiefly wigs by 
w ch houſes, eſtabliſhed there. They 
are. the laſt in this part of Syria, there being 
none either at Jeruſalem or Vafa. At Ramla 
there is alſo a ſdaꝑ manufactory, which, is al- 
moſt all ſent inte Egypt. I muſt not forget 
mention that the Aga built here, in 1784. 
the only windmill I have ſeen in Syria or 
Egypt, though they are ſaid to have been ori- 


ginally invented in theſe countries. It was 
cali: | completed 


C 
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rection, of a e SUFFICES bog. -. 
. The only remarkable rm at Namla | 8 
is the minoret of a ruined moſque on the road 

to Lafa. By an Arabic inſcriptionit appears 

to have been built -by: Saif-el-din;- Sultan of 
Egypt. From the ſummit, which is very 
lofty, the eye follows the whole chain of 
mountains, which begins at Nablous, and 
ae the plain, loſes itſelf toward the 
ſouth. In this plain, between Ramla and 
Gaza, we meet with a number of villages, 

badly built, of dried mud, and which, like 

their inhabitants, exhibit every mark of — 
verty and wretchedneſs. The houſes, ow , 
a nearer view, are only ſo many huts, ſome- WM 
times detached, at others ranged in the 
form of cells around a court yard, incloſed 
by a mud wall. The women have there, as 
elſe v here, ſeparate a par tments. In winter, - 
they and their cattle may be ſaid to hve toge-: 
ther, the part of the dwelling allotted to: 
themſelyes being only raiſed; two feet above, 
that in which they lodge their beaſts. The 
peaſants are by this means kept warm, with 
out burning wood; an a οοοτ —_— 
ble in a 00 ntry abſolutely deſtiti 
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As for the fire neceſſary for culinary” pur- 
poſes 55 they make it of dung kneaded into 
them to its rays on the walls of their huts. 

In ſummer their lodging is more airy, but 
all their furniture conſiſts in a ſingle mat, 
and a pitcher ſor drinking. The environs of 
theſe villages are ſown at, the proper ſeaſon, 
with grain, and water melons; all the reſt is 
à deſert, and abandoned to the Bedouin 
ee ne RE b flocks on i a6; :<&e 1 


geor 8. b 3 8 3 PO adds Luis. 
times a garriſon, conſiſting of the lieutenant 
of an Aga, and two or three Barbary ſol- 
diers, with nothing but a ſhirt and a muſket; 
but more frequently they are inhabited wy 
Jackal; owls, and ſcorpions.” £210 
Among the inhabited . may de dic 
- tinguiſhed the village of Meſmia, four leagues 
from Ramla, on the road to Gaza, which 
furniſhes a great deal of ſpun cotton. At the 
diſtance of a ſhort league to the eaſt, is a de- 
tached eminence, called for that reaſon E/. 
Tell. It is the capital of the tribe of Wa- 
hidia, one of the Shaiks of which, named 
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Ag a Fs Gass, at an entertainment to ach | 
he had invited him, On this hill are found 
many remains of habitations and caverns, 
ſuch as are to be met with in the fortifica- 
tions of the middle ages. This muſt have 
been at all times a favourite ſituation, from 
its ſteepneſs, and the ſpring which is at the 
bottom, The channel through Which it 
flows, is the ſame that loſes itſelf near Aſea- 
lon (Aſcalon). To the eaſt, the ſoil is rocky, 
but covered with ſcattered firs, olives, and 
other trees. Bait-djibrim, the Betha-Ga- 
bris of Antiquity, is an inhabited village not 
quite three quarters of a league to the ſouth- 
ward. Seven hours j journey from thence, to- 
ward the ſouth-weſt, is another village of the 
Bedouins, called the Heſi, which has in its 
neighbourhood an artificial ſquare” Hill, above 
ſeventy feet high, one hundred and fifty wide, 
and two hundred long. The whole aſcent to 
it has been paved, and on its ſummit we ſtill 
find the remains of a very ſtrong citadel. 
As we approach the ſea, three leagues from 
Ramla, on the road to Gaza, is Yabna, the | 
ancient Jamnia. This village has nothing re- 
markable, but a factitious eminence like that of 
Heſi, and a rivulet, the only one in theſe diſtricts 
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which s not dry up in ſummer- i Its whole 
courſe is not more than a league and a half. 
Before it reaches the ſea, i it forms a moraſs called 
Roubin, where the country people had begun 

a plantation of ſugar canes, which made the 
moſt promiſing appearance; but, after the ſe- 
cond crop, the Aga demanded a contrib ution 5 
wh ich compelled them to deſert it. 

Leavin 8 Yabna, we meet ſucceſſively with 
various ruins, the moſt conſiderable of which 
are at Ezdoud, the ancient Azotus, famous 
at preſent for its ſcorpions. This town, ſo 
powerful under the Philiſtines, affords no 
proofs of its ancient importance. Three 
leagues from Ezdoud is the village of El- 
Majdal, where they ſpin the fineſt cottons in 
Paleſtine, which, however, are very clumſy. 
On the right is Azkalan, whoſe deſerted 
ruins are every day removing farther from 
the ſea, by which it formerly was waſhed. 
This whole coaſt is daily accumulating ſands, 
inſomuch, that moſt of the places which it 
is known anciently were ſea ports, are now 
flour or five hundred paces within land; of 

this Gaza is an example. 

Gaza, called by the Arabs Razza, th 
a OE guttural Pronunciation of the 7, is 

| | compeſed 


4 
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compoſed of three villages, one "ot Which, | Il! ; 
under the name of the Cofth, is ſituated be- _— 
tween the two others, on an inconſiderable — _ 
eminence. This caſtle, which might have =_ 
been ſtrong for the time in which it was bi 
built, is now nothing but a heap of rubbiſh. K g 
The Serai of the Aga, which makes a part of 9 
it, is in as ruinous a ſtate as that of Ramla 
but it has the advantage of a moſt extenſive 1 : 
proſ pect. From its walls, we view at once Mt 
the ſea, from which it is ſeparated by a il 
fandy beach, a-quarter of a league wide, and 1 
the country, whoſe date trees, and level and | | 1 
naked aſpect, as far as the eye can diſcern, re- 
minds us of Egypt; and, in fact, in this lati- my 


tude, the ſoil and climate both appear to be 
truly Arabian. The heats, the drought, the 2 | | l 
winds, and the dews, are the ſame as on the 1 


banks of the Nile; and the inhabitants have = q 
the complection, ſtature, manners, and ac- iſ 
cent of the Egyptians, rather than thoſe of no 
the Syrians. ' . | 9 
| The ſituation of Gaza, by fitting it for the = 1 
medium of communication between theſe two At 
nations, has rendercd it at all times a town of M 
ſome importance. The ruf ns of white mar. | 
ble ſometimes found there, prove it was for- WM 
Z : Woo: merly - i 
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merly che abode of luxury and opulence ; nor 


was-it unworthy of this preference. The 


black ſoil of the ſurrounding country is ex- 


tremely fertile, and the gardens , watered by 


limpid ſtreams, produce, even yet, without 


art, pomegranates, oranges, exquiſite dates, 
and ranunculus roots, in great requeſt, even 


at Conſtantinople. It has, however, ſhared 


in the general deſtruction ; and, notwithſtand- 
in 8 its proud title of the capital of Paleſtine, 
it is no more than a defenceleſs villa ge, 


peopled by at moſt only two thouſand inha- 


bitants. The manufacture of cottons is their 


principal ſupport ; and, as they have the ex- 
cluſive ſupply of the peaſants and Bedouins 
of the neighbourhood, they may keep going 


about five hundred looms. There are like- 


wiſe two or three ſoap manufacturies. The 


article of aſhes, or als, was formerly a con- 


ſiderable commerce. The Bedouins, who 


procured theſe aſhes, by ſimply burning the 


plants of the deſert, ſold them at a reaſonable 
rate; but ſince the Aga has monopolized this 
eommodity, the Arabs, compelled to part 


with it at his price, are no longer anxious to 


collect it; and the inhabitants, conſtrained to 


D 2s} chaſe at his pleaſure, neglect making ſoap. 


tr Theſe 
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Theſe aſhes, however, are an object worthy of 
attention, from the gegen of —— prox 
cone 

A branch of c commerce more 3 : 

to the people of Gaza, is furniſhed by the ca- 

ravans which paſs and repaſs between Egypt 
and Syria. The proviſions they are obliged 
to take for their four days journey in the de- 
ſert produce a conſiderable demand for their 
flour, oils, dates, and other neceſſaries. 
Sometimes they correſpond with Suez, on 
the arrival or departure of the Djedda fleet, 
as they are able to reach that place in 
three long days journey. They fit out, like- 
wiſe, every year, a great caravan, which goes 
to meet the pilgrims of Mecca, and conveys 
to them the convoy or Djerda of Paleſtine, 
and ſupplies of various kinds, with different 
refreſhments. They meet them at Maon, 
four days journey to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of 
Gaza, and one day's journey to the north of 
Akaba, on the road to Damaſcus. They alſo 
purchaſe the plunder of the Bedouins; an 
article which would be a Peru to them, were 
theſe accidents more frequent. It is impol- 
ſible to aſcertain the profits they made by the 


F the great caravan in 17 57. Two 
2 3 5 thirds 
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Th thirds of upwards of twenty thouſand camel 
Bl loads, of which the Hadj, or caravan of pil- 
grims, was compoſed, were brought to Gaza. 
| LES The ignorant and famiſhed Bedouins, who 
0 by : know no value in the fineſt ſtuffs, but as 
| - - they ſerve to cover them, ſold their caſhmire, 
| ſhawls, callicoes, muſlins, firſakes, Perſian 
ffi ſtuffs, coffee, and gums, for a few piaſtres. 
wee may judge from the following ſtory, of 
dee ignorance and fimplicity of theſe inhabi- 
Wil tants of the deſerts. A Bedouin of Anaza | 
1 if having found, amongſt his booty, ſeveral 
1 bags of fine pearls took them for doura, and 
3 | had them boiled to eat them; but ſeeing that 
8 they did not ſoften, was on the point of 
Wil _ throwing them away, when an inhabitant of 
Wi. Gaza gave him in exchange for them a red 
N { HY. bonnet of Faz. A fimilar incident happened 
1 
| 


in 1779, at the time of the pillage of the cara- 

| van which M. de St. Germain accompanied; 
1 and but the other day, in 1784, the caravan of 
Barbary, conſiſting of upwards of three thou- 
| Sv) ſand camels, was likewiſe pillaged, and the 
& j quantity of coffee diſperſed by the Bedouins 
. | | _ throughout Paleſtine, was ſo great, as to 
| 


* N * b. 
. » +24. N * 
F 


Ii! cauſe the price of that article to fall ſuddenly 
1 to one half of what it was before; and it 
2 - 8 | would 
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would have fallen ſtill more, had not the 
Aga prohibited the ale of it, in order to com- 
pel the Bedouins to deliver it all into his 
hands. A monopoly of this ſort in the af- 
fair of 1779, produced him more than eighty 
thouſand piaſtres. One year with another, 
adding. theſe caſualties to his other extor- 
tions, to the miri, the cuſtoms, the twelve 
hundred camel 1 which he purloins from 
the three thouſand he ſhould furniſn for the 
Mecca convoy, he raiſes, one year with ano- 
ther, a revenue full double the hundred and 
eighty purſes he pays for his farm. : 
Beyond Gaza there are only deſerts. It 
muſt not, however, be underſtood, that the 
country becomes ſuddenly uninhabitable; we 
ſtill continue, for a day's journey, along the 
ſea coaſt, to meet with ſome cultivated ſpots 
and villages. Such is Kan- younes, a fort of 
caſtle, in which the Mamlouks keep a garri- 
ſon of twelve men. Such alſo is El-Ariſn, 
the laſt ſpot where water, which can be drank, 
is to be found, until you arrive at Salahia in 
Egypt. El-Ariſh is three quarters of a league 
from the ſea, in a ſandy country, as is all 
that coaſt.” Returning to the deſert, by the 
caſt, we meet with other ftrips of cultivable 
2 3 land, 
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land, as FR as the road to Mecca. - Theſe are 


little vallies, where a few peaſants have been 


tempted to ſettle by the waters, which col- 
lect at the time of the winter rains, and by 


ſome wells. They cultivate palm- trees 


and doura, under the protection, or rather 
expoſed to the rapine, of the Arabs. Theſe 
peaſants, ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, 
are half ſavages, and more ignorant and 
wretched than the Bedouins themſelves. In- 
capable of leaving the ſoil they cultivate, 
they live in perpetual dread of loſing the fruit 
of their labours. No ſooner have they ga- 


thered in their harveſt, than they haſten to 


ſecret it in private places, and retire among 


the rocks which border on the Dead Sea. 


This country has not been viſited by any tra- 
veller, but it well merits ſuch an attention; 
for, from the reports of the Arabs of Bakir, 
and the inhabitants of Gaza, who frequently 
go to Maan, and Karak on the road of the 
pilgrims, there is, to the ſouth-eaſt of the lake 
Aſphaltites, within three days journey, up- 


wards of thirty ruined towns, abſolutely de- 


with columns which may have belonged to 
ancient temples, or at leaſt to Greek churches. 
0 | 1 2 4 e 


* * 


them, on account of the enormous ſcorpions 
with which they ſwarm. We cannot be ſur- 
priſed at theſe traces of ancient population, 
when we recolle& that this was the country 
of the Nabatheans, the moſt powerful of the 


Arabs; and of the Idumeans, who, at the 


time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, were al- 
moſt as numerous as the Jews, as appears 
from Joſephus, who informs us, that on the 
firſt rumour of the march of Titus againſt 
Jeruſalem, thirty thouſand Idumeans inſtantly 
| aſſembled, and threw , themſelves into that 
City for its defence. It appears that, ' beſides 


the advantage of being under a tolerably 


good government, theſe diſtricts enjoyed. a 
conſiderable ſhare of the commerce of Arabia 
and India, which increaſed their induſtry and 


population. We know that, as far back as 


the time of Solomon, the cities of Agfoum- 


Gaber (Eſion- Geber), and Ailab (Eloth) 


were highly frequented marts. Theſe towns 
were ſituated on the adjacent gulph of the 
Red Sea, where we till find the latter yet 
retaining its name, and perhaps the former in 
that of uu, or the End (of the Sea). 
Theſe 
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be ks ſometimes make uſb Wy them to | 
fold their cattle in; but in general avoid 
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Theſe two places are in the hands of the Be- 
douins, who, being deſtitute of a navy and 
commerce, do not inhabit them. But the 
- pilgrims of Cairo report that there is at El- 
Akaba a wretched fort, with a Turkiſh gar- 
riſon, and good water; an advantage truly 
valuable in. theſe countries. The Idumeans,” 
from whom the Jews only took their ports at 
Intervals, muſt have found in them a great 
' ſource of wealth and population. It even 
appears, that they rivalled the Tyrians, who 
alſo poſſeſſed a town, the name of which is 
unknown, on the coaſt of Hedjaz, in the de- 
ſert of Tih, and the ci of Faran, and with- 
out doubt El-Tor, which ſerved it by way 
of Port. From this place the caravans might 
reach Paleſtine and Judea in eight or ten days. 
This route, which is longer than that from 
Suez to Cairo, 1s infinitely ſhorter than that 
from Aleppo to Baſſora, which requires five 
and thirty or forty days, and poſſibly in the 
- prefent ſtate of things would be the beſt, 
if the pre by Egypt ſhould remain entire- 
1y ſhut up. Nothing more would be neceſ- 
fary, than to make an agreement with the 
Arabs, treaties with whom are infinitely more 


| ſecure than with the Mamlouks. 


go 


The 


The Deſert of Ti, which T have juſt 
| 3 is that into which Moſes con- 
; ducted the Jews, and kept them for a whole 
generation, to initiate them in the art of 
war, and transform a multitude of ſhep- 
herds into a nation of conquerors. The 
name El- Tib ſeems to have a reference to 
their hiſtory, as it ſigniſies the Country of 
Wandering; but we muſt not imagine this 
to be in conſequence of tradition, ſince the 

preſent inhabitants are foreigners, and men 
in all countries find it difficult to recur even 
to their grandfathers; it is from reading the 
Hebrew books and the Koran, that the name 
of El-tih has been given this tract by the 
Arabs; they alſo call it Barr-el-tour-Sina, 
which fignifies Country of Mount Sinai. 

This deſert, which is the boundary of Syria 
to the ſouth, extends itſelf in the form of a 
peninſula between the two gulphs of the Red 
Sea; that of Suez to the weſt, and that of El- 
Akaba to the eaſt. Its breadth is ordinarily 
thirty leagues, and its length ſeventy. This 
great ſpace is almoſt wholly occupied by bar- . 
ren mountains which join thoſe of Syria, on 
the north; and, like them, conſiſt of calcareous 
ſtone: but as We advance to the ſouthward, 


they 
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they become granitous, and Sinai and Horeb 


are only enormous maſſes of that ſtone. 


Hence it was the ancients called this country 
Arabia Petrea. The ſoil in general is a dry 


gravel, producing nothing but thorny acacias, 
tamariſks, firs, and a few ſcattered ſhrubs. 
Springs of water are very rare, and thoſe few 
are ſometimes ſulphureous, and Thermal, as 


at Hammam-Faraoun, at others brackiſh 
and diſagreeable, as at El Naba oppoſite Suez; 
this faline quality prevails throughout the 


country, and there are mines of foffil ſalt in 
the northern parts. In ſome of the vallies, 


however, the ſoil becoming better, as it is 
formed of the earth waſhed from the rocks, 


js cultivable after the winter rains, and may 
almoſt be ſtiled fertile. Such is the vale of 


„ jirandel, in which there are even groves of 
trees. Such alſo is the vale of Faran, in 


which the Bedouins ſay there are ruins, which 


: can be no other than thoſe of the ancient 


city of that name. In former times every 
advantage was made of this country that 


could be obtained from it (e). but at preſent, 


(e) M. Niebur diſcovered; on a mountain, ſome tombs. 
with hjeroglyphics, which may induce us to believe the 
* had mo ee in theſe countries. 

* 
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. to nature, or rather to dl 
it produces nothing but, wild herbs. Let, 
with ſuch ſcanty proviſion, this Deſert ſub- _ 
fiſts three tribes of Bedouins, conſifling of 
about five or ſix thouſand Arabs, diſperſed in 
various parts. They are called by the general 
name of Tawara, or Arabs of Tor, the beſt 
known and moſt; frequented plage in the 
country. It is ſituated on the eaſtern fide of 
the branch of Suez, in a ſandy and lo- 
ground, as is all this coaſt. Its whole merit 
conſiſts in a pretty good road for ſhipping, 
and water which may be drank ; the Arabs 
alſo bring ſome thither from Sinai, which is 
really good. The ſhips of Suez lay in their 
proviſions: here when they fail to Djedda. 
There is nothing further to notice except 
that we find here a few palm-trees, the ruins 
of a wretched fort without a garriſon, a 
ſmall Greek convent, and ſome huts of poor 
Arabs, who live on ſiſn, and ſerve as ſailors 
for wages. There are alſo, to the ſouthward, 
two ſmall villages of Greeks, who, are equally 
poor and miſerable. As for the ſubſiſtence 
of the three tribes, it is derived from their 
goats, camels, ſome acacia gums ſold in 


Egypt, | 
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Egypt, and their robberies on "the an of : 

| I Gaza, and Mecca. © 

Theſe Arabs have no mares, like the other 

| tribes, or at leaſt they bring up very few; | 

baut they ſupply the want of them by a fort 
4 of camel, which they call  Hedjna. This 
1 animal is of the ſame ſhape with the com- 
11 mon camel, with this difference, that he is 
made much more ſlender, and moves quicker. 
| = The ordinary camel only goes a foot pace, 
and meaſures his ſteps fo ſlowly, that he 
1 hardly advances thirty-ſix hundred yards an 
8 hour; the Hadjina, on the contrary, trots at 
pleaſure, and, from the length of his paces, 
| ; eafily goes two leagues an hour. The great 
| | advantage of this animal is to be able to con- 
| 5 tinue this pace thirty or forty hours ſucceſ- 

== fively, almoſt without reſt, and without 
F eating or drinking: he is made 'uſe of by 
couriers, and for long journeys which require 
| expedition; if he has once got the ſtart by 
| four hours, the ſwifteſt Arabian mare never 
| can overtake him; but one muſt be accuſ- 
| | tomed to the motion of this animal; his jolts 
; 
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ſoon flay the ſkin, and diſable the beſt 
rider, in ſpite of the cuſhions with which 
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15 they. tuff the ſaddle. All, that we have 
heard of the ſwiftneſs of the dromedary, may 
be applied to this animal. He has however 
only.one bunch; nor do I recollect, out of five. 
and twenty or thirty thouſand camels, I may 
have ſeen. in Syria and Egypt, ever to have 
obſerved a ſingle one with two. , 
But the moſt conſiderable ith of the 
Bedouins: of Tor ariſe from the pilgrimage 
of the Greeks to the convent of Mount Sinai 
The ſchiſmatics have ſo much faith in the 
relics of faint Catharine, which they fay are 
depoſited there, that they doubt of their ſal» 
vation if they have not viſited them at leaſt 
once in their lives. They repair thither even 
as far as from the Morea, and Conſtantino- 
ple. The rendezvous is at Cairo, where the 
monks of Mount Sinai have correſpondehts, - 
who treat with the Arabs for a convoy. The 
ordinary price is twenty-cight pataques, (fix 
pounds two and fix-pence) each paſſenger, 
excluſive of provifions. On their arrival at 
the convent, the Greeks perform their de- 
votions, viſit the church, kiſs the relics and 
images, mount on their knees more than one | 


hundred ſteps of the hill of Moſes, and con- 


clude by making an offering, the value of 
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which is not E Kalk but arc amounts to leſs. 
than fifty pataques(/). E 
Except at the time of theſe Mista, 
which only take place once a year, this con- 
vent is the moſt deſert and ſavage abode in 
nature. The adjacent country is nothing but 
a pile of rugged and naked rocks. Mount 

Sinai, at the foot of which it is ſeated, is a 
peak of granite which ſeems to overwhelm 
it. The houſe is a ſort of ſquare Priſon, 
whoſe lofty walls have only one win- 
dow, which, though very high up, ſerves 
likewiſe by way of door; for, to enter this 
convent, you maſt get into a baſket, which 
the monks leave ſuſpended at the window, 
and occaſionally hoift up with ropes. This 
precaution ariſes from their fear of the Arabs, 
who might force the convent if the uſual 


entrance was 1 a door: ee never . the 


* 


Of ) To theſe . we miſt ks: the athens 
and clumſy figures of aſſes, camels, &c. engraven on theſe 
rocks, which have from thence acquired the name of 
Djebel Mokattab, or Written Mountain. Mr. Wertley 


_  Ahuntague, who travelled a'great deal in theſe countries, 


and carefully examined theſe inſeriptions, is of this opinion. 
A. Cour de Gebelin, author of Le Monde Primitiß, has loſt 
his labour, in endeayouring 1 to Ace er ame myſterious 
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ech one there 1% except on A wit Röm e 
biſhop, at al 6thes tirhes it it is kept (cloſely 
mut. This Vinten Mou tice pface e every 
ttmwo er three Years; Dat, as it e necelfarity oo. 
 cafions' a confiderdble edntribition' for the - 
Arabs, the rinks ovitdeTtas Mich as pole 
able. They de not, HwWever, Yo cafily Elcape = 
the day dittributlen of a Ertain quantity 
of proviſions ; and the quatrels which ariſe, 
on this datherd, frequently draw on them a 
ſhower of ſtones, and even fntifłet hot from 
the diſeontented Befloitinb. Tiiey never his 
into the couitry; ttt, by int of labour, tive 
made a garden, on the-r6tks, With'carth they . 
bave brought thither, which, ſerves them to 
walkin. They cultivate cwellent fruit there; 
ſuch as grapes; Spe, ald efpecially pears, of 
which they make prefents, and which are | 
hizhly eltes med at Ed, white they Have no 
ſuch fruit. Their domſtic life is the ime 
with that of the Greeks and Marvmites of | 
Lebanon, that is, it is entirely devoted to 
uſeful, works, or to' religious duties. But 
the Monks of Lebanon: enjoy the ineſtimable 
advantage of Aberty and ſscurity, Whick 
is not poſſeſſod by thoſe of Sinaf. In other . 
reſpects, _ Cconfitied' and ridancho 
e e 
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of Fs that of all the Wanke i in the 
country of the Turks. Thus live the Greeks 
of Mar-Simeon 2 5 north of Aleppo, and 
the life of the Copies \ in the. convents of the 
_ deſert. of Saint Macarius, and in that of Saint 
Anthony: Eyery where their convents. are 
_ priſons, with no other light than a window 
by Which they. receive their victuals; and 
every where are they built in diſmal "IN | 
deſtitute. of whatever. can give pleaſure, and 
where nothing is to be found but rocks and 
ones, without either graſs or. ' moſs, and yet 
they are full of monks. There are fifty at 
Sinai, f five and twenty. at Max Saba, and up- 
wards of three hundred in the two BDeſerts 
of Egypt... I one day enquired. the reaſog of 
this, in 4 converlation with one of the 
ſuperiors. of Mar- hanna, and aſked. him, 
+ What could induce men to engage in A 
mode of life ſo truly miſerable?” What, 
ws he, are not you a Chriſtian? Is not chi 
the path e leads to heayen? Me % But, 
replied I, © we. may alſo obtain falyation | 
< without renouncing the world; (and be- 
« tween ourſelyes, father,) I do not perceive . 
: « that. Ms monks, though, * FO 1 18 0 
„ WA. poſſeſs 
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eden that ancient fervour which n 
*; out life, 8 its eyes fixed. on the ber TY 
13 death.” . It is true, faid . 5 | 
have no 3 the auſterity of. che ancient 
„ Anche rites, and in reality this is. Sh Teas 
«, An ee gonvents e vou oy 
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tt, in ſec fect cority: ee e — £ b 7 
3 life as an eee eee ni, © and our 


10 in the 5 this couviry, : ms 
<, the.caſc is different. What can we > do? 
Turn merchants l We ſhould then be over 1 
© mebalemed with che Cares of buſineſs an 

4 ous families, and, after having worked hard : 
« for thirty years, comes the Aga, t 
„ene, or the Cadi; we are brought 3 

dee eee in,, 
witnęſſes are. ſuborned to accuſe. us; We 
arg baſtinadoed, . plundered, and turned =» 
60 Fade the, world as naked as the firſt da 3 
ws we entered: it. As for the peaſant, his el 

— 05 is fill worſe, the Aga oppreſſes him, : 
« th &. aldiec.. pillages him, and, and, the Arabs. el 
"rob, him, Shall we become ſoldiers? the 
% 7e profeſſion. i 18 Jabgrious, and N 4 . 
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compoſed of three long ſtrips of land of dif- 


ferent qualities: one of theſe, extending along 
the Mediterranean, is a warm, humid' valley, 


the healthineſs of which is doubtful, but 
which is extremely fertile ; the other, which 
is the frontier of this, is a mouptainous and 


rude ſoil, enjoying a more ſalubrious tempera- 
ture; the third, which lies behind the moun- 


- tains to the caſt, combines the dryneſs of the 
latter with the warmth of the former. We 


have ſeen by what a happy combination of 
the properties of climate and ſoil this pro- 
vince unites in a ſmall compaſs the advan- 
tages and productions of different zones, in- 
ſomuch, that nature ſeems to have deſigned 
it for one of the moſt agreeable. habitations | 
of this continent. It may be reproached, 


| however, like almoſt all hot countries, with 
wanting that freſh and animated verdure 
which almoſt perpetually adorns our fields ; 


we ſee there none of that gay carpeting of 


| graſs and flowers which decorate the mea- 


b dos 
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| dos of Normandy and” Flanders, nor thoſe 
clumps of beautiful trees which give ſuch 
richneſs and animation to the landſcapes of 
Burgundy and Brittany. As in Provence, the 
land of Syria has almoſt always a duſty aſ- 
pect, which is only enlipened here and there 
by firs, mulberry- trees, ànd vineyards. This 
deficiency is leſs the fault of nature, role; 
than that of art; had not theſe countries 
ravaged by the hend of man, they might ee 
haps. at this day have been ſhaded- with 
foreſts. Thus much is certain, and it is 
the advantage of hot over cold countries, 
that in the former, wherever there is water, 
vegetation may be perpetually maintained and 
made to produce an uninterrupted ſueceſſion 
of fruits to flowers, and flowers to fruits. In 
cold, nay even in temperate climates, on 
the contrary, nature benumbed for ſeveral + | | 
months, loſes in a ſterile lumber the third, _—_— 
part, or eyen half the year. The foil which. + 1 
has produced grain, has not time, before the 
decline of the ſummer heat, to mature vege-- 3 
tables; a ſecond crop is not to be expected, | 
and the huſbandman ſees himſelf condemned. 
to a long and fatal repoſe. . Syria, as we have. 
| ſeen, is, exempt from theſe inconyeniences ; 25 
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| "ig : Fo fix our * on this head, let us 
reſume, in a few words, whatwe have already f 
. ee in 5e of che Dia forces, 58 
— 1 —_— — the contributions of each 
i - paid by te ite Kaſua, 4 Treafury: of 
| the Sultan, amounts to two thouſand” three 
hundred and forty-five purſes. vis. l r 
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Which” are a t 2.9 3 I 1,250 | Hvres, 
"(122,135L- 85. 44.) „ 
To this ſum muſt be added, firſt, the Caſual 
inheritance of the fortunes of the Pachas, and 
of individuals, which may be eſtimated at 
one thouſand purſes, annually; ſecondly, the a 
= poll tax Fi Ko: the” Chr 8 called 
41; as Ms "Kar as 7 
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tint vie . bi taxes; Aids + dhe 
able directly . to the Kaſna. This capitation 
ddes not takr place in che countries which 
are ſub⸗let, as thoſe of the Maronites and 
Druzes, but is confined to. the Reyas;: or im! 
from three and five, to eleven piaſters a head. 
It is difficult to eſtimate the total produces 
but allowing one hundred and fifty thouſand 
to pay thie tax, at the mean rate of fix piaſters, 
we have the ſum of 2, 2 50, ooo livres; and 
we cannot be far from the truth, if we com- 
pute the total of the Sultan's revenue from 
Syria to be 7, 500,000 livres, (312, 500 C. i 2068 
Let us now eſtimate what the country 
prodiices* to thoſe —_ firm it and v we. een 
hae 
For Aleppo iy 5 2008 pures — 5 

Damaſcus 10, | 

ie 128 

Paleſtine 600 bs 

Total 24, 
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Which make 30, 50, 00 livres, (1128 1,2 50 
This ſum muſt be conſidered as the leaſt we 
can allow for the produce of Syria, the profits 
of the Sub- Farms, ſuch as the countries of 
the Druzes, the oor _ ae aroma c. 
; not being included. pray iff 
Ihe military eſtabliſhinnent is by no means 
proportionable to what in Europe we ſhould 
expect from ſuch a revenue; all the troops of 
the 1 n gs 75 cannot amount to more 
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For Aleppo PF Fn 55 Gets o 
Tripoli 5 5 $99, 4124-5 | ; 299. 
Acre 1, 0 N 
Damaſcus 5 1 — 6 600. I 
Paleſtine - 3000 100 


2 bs - 7 a 


J 8 
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Total 3-460 . Ide 

The conſtant FS A of the E then! con- 
fiſt in three thouſand four hundred cavalry, and 
two thouſand three hundred Barbary infantry. 
It 18 true, that, in extr aor dinary caſes, theſe | 
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_. which: enables them to ſubſiſt in the melt er 
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are j. attic: by the Janiſaries, a TER the 
| rr enliſt vagabond volunteers from every 5 
quartet, which form thoſe ſudden armies we 
have ſeen collected in the wars of D Daher and 
Ali Bey: but the ſketeh I have given of the 
military {kill of theſe arthies, and the diſ- 
eipline of ſuch troops, may convince us, that 
Syria is ſtill worſe defended than Egypt: We 
muſt, however, allow the Turkiſh ſoldiers 
two ineſtimable good qualities; a frugality 


hauſted country, and a bodily health capable 
of enduring the greateſt fatigues. This is the 
effect of the hardſhips to which they are 
inured, by their manner of living. Contitually 
on horſeback, and i in che field, lying en the 
earth, and ſleeping in the open air! they de 
not experience that contraſt between the Juxu- 
rious life of cities, and the fatigue of camps, | 
which is ſo fatal to the mon or e 
1 . en! 
Fyria and "Ra 3 29 5 relpet > ON 
to the facility with which they may be at- 
tacked or defended, differ almoſt in every 
point. Egypt is protected from a foreign 
enemy on the land ſide by her deſerts, 


and on that of the 25 ol her e 
15 coaſt. 
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"coaſt... Syria, on-the: contrary, in open on the 
fide, of the continent; by the Diarhekar, and 
expoſed alſo on thag gf the Mediterrancan. Aj 
2 coalt every where acceſſihle. It is. 8 


makes deſcent in Syriay. but very difficult to 


Lund ig Egypt: Egypt onde invaded is con- 
_ quereds Syria ma e Furt hes ern, 
quered is 3 difficult, to; Reeg, and 
eafily loſt ; 'Syxiz is: ſo eaſily defended, it is 
le it mould be loſt. Leſs. bein "i 
neceſſary to; conquer. on, than to preſt 
Liber. The algen is, that Egypt being 
eotintry of plains, War there Wakes: A: rap 
progreſs z every. moyement/hri 
and every battle is degifive; a en the 
oontrary, being a mountainous count 
were muſt be. a auf Ne aan rf loſs 
„The ſubject: perde dich remain 
to be diſcuſſed,” is inf finitely. more difficult 
than the two preceding ones. "Calculations 
ol this kind can only-be mage. from analogies 
_ alyays liably to error. The beſt way, will 
be to compute from two extremes, the po- 
pulouſneſg of which. is pretty well knen, 
The part of the Cannery which, is beſt, peg 
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Ser AND STREIA. 
; 4s thit of che Maronites and 
s ine Hundred inhabirarits for each 


"Which" [coinpi utatien will 


Nom des ü wt 40 to / four Hun- 
Grell ifHabiatits to each atcate league, which 
eſtintaon WII luis the greater part of'Syria 
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Let us 8 it two millions 1 a « lads 
3 ſince Syria contains about five thouſand 
two hundred and fifty ſquare leagues, at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty in length, and 
thirty-five in breadth, we ſhall have upon 
an average four hundred and ſeyenty-ſix in- 
habitants for every ſquare league; So feeble 
a population - in ſo excellent a country, 
may well excite our aſto iſhment, but this 
Will be till encreaſed if we: pe 
preſent number of inhabitants, With that 
of ancient times. We are info ed by the 
philoſophical geographer, Strabo, that the 
territories of Vamnia and Yoppa in Paleſtine, 
alone, were formerly ſo populous, as to be 
able to bring forty thouſand armed men into 
the field. At preſent they could ſearcely fur- 
niſh three thouſand; From the accounts we 
have of Judea in the time of Titus, and 
which are to be eſteemed tolerably ac 
curate, that country muſt have contained four 
millions of inhabitants; but at preſent, there 
are not, perhaps, above three thouſand. If we go 
{till farther back into antiquity, we ſhall find 
the fame Populouſnels among the Philiſtines, 
the Phœnicians, and in the kingdoms of Sa- 


maria, and Damaſcus. It is true that ſome 
5 a 1 "OE "ns 


rave any SYRIA. = 


Aribert | reaſoniny g from what. they te: in 
Europe, have called in queſtion theſe facts; 


ſereral of which, indeed, appeared to be 


diſputable; but the compariſons on which 
they build, are not on that account the leis 


erroneous; firſt, becauſe the lands of Aſia in 
general are more fertile than thoſe of Europe 5 


ſecondly, becauſe a part of theſe lands are 
capable of being cultivated, and in fact are 
cultivated, without lying fallow or requiring 


manure 3: thirdly, becauſe the l Orientals con- 


neral; for all which reaſons it appears, — 
a territory of leſs extent may contain double 


and treble the p population. Theſe authors 


 exclair againſt the armies of two and three 
hundred thouſand, furniſhed by ſtates, which 


in Europe would not produce above twenty 
or thirty thouſand; but it is not conſidered 
that the conſtitutions of ancient nations were 


wholly different from ours; that theſe nations 
were purely cultivators; that there was leſs 


inequality, and leſs idleneſs than among us; 


that every cultivator was a ſoldier; that in 


W the _ 85 tly. conſiſted _ the 
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was that of the preſent Maronites and Bruses. 
Not thkt I wifi to appear an advocate for 
thoſe rapid populations, which from a fingle 


man, art made to pour forth in a few- ge- 


 neratidris, numerous and powerful nations. 
In: theſe relations there are a multitude of 


miſtakes in words, and errors of Copyiſts; 


but admitting only What is conformable to 

Experience and nature, there is nothing to 
contradict the great population of high an- 
tiquity ;\ Without appealing to the poſitive 


teſtimony of hiſtory,” there are innumerable 


monuments which depoſe in favour of the 


fact. Stich are the prodigious quantity of 
ruins diſ perſed over the plains, and 580 in 
the mountains, at this day deſerted. 


the moſt remote parts of Carmel are Ru | 


wild vines and olive-trees, which muſt have 


been conveyed thither by the hand of man; 


and in the Lebanon of the Druzes and Ma- 


ronites, the rocks now abandoned to fir- 
trees and brambles, preſent us in à thouſand 
places with terraces, which prove they were 


anciently better cultivated,” and conſequent- 
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* HB conjermotiglandy lucabe=nctgine- 
eld from the various traits that have been laid 


before him; that the government of the Turks 
in Syria is a pure military deſpotiſm ; that is, 
that the bulk of the inhabitants are ſubject 
to the caprices of a faction of armed men, 
Who diſpoſe of every thing according to their 
intereſt and fancy. To form a more perfect 
conception of the ſpirit with which this fac- 
tion governs, it will be ſufficient to conſider 
by -what title they claim poſſeſſion 
When the Ottomans, under Sultan Selim, 
took Syria from the Mamlouks, .they con- 
| fidered it only as the ſpoil of a vanquiſhed 
enemy; as a poſſeſſion. acquired by the law 
of arms and war. Now, according to this 
law, among barbarous nations, the vanquiſh- 
ed is wholly at the difcretion of the victor, he 
becomes his flave; his life, his property, be- 
long to his conqueror; he may diſpoſe of all 
as maſter, he owes his captive nothing, and 
accords what he leaves him as a favour. 
Such was this law among the Greeks and 
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Romans, and among all thoſe: ſocieties of 
robbers whom we have honoured: with the 
name of conquerors. | Such, at all times, was 


| that of the Tartars, from whom dhe Turks 75 


deriye their origin. On theſe principles, 


| even abicin GitÞ. ſocial ſtate was formed. In 


_ «the plains of Tartary, the hordes, divided by 
_ intereſt, were o other than bands of rob- 


bers, armed for attack or defence, and to 


ſeige, as fair booty, whatevet they might 
covet, Already all che elements of their 


preſent ſtate were formed; continually wan- 
dering and encamped) they were at once 
ſhepherds and ſoldiers? bach horde was an 

army; now, in an amy, laws are but the 
orders of che chief, theſe orders are abſolute, 


and ſuffer no delay, they muſt proceed from 


— n eee bene, 2 


= the „ . paſive; (ſubmiſſion. in bim who 
obeys, But as in the tran n 
orders, the inſtru area an agent 


in his turn, the 8 {ſpirit at 


once imperious and ſetvile, which is pre-. 


ciſely that exbibited by the Turkiſh con- 


: querors. Proud, after their victory, of being 


agi mquering 
n Bb RY _ - the 


people, the meaneſt of 
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the es treated the moſt iNuſtcious of 
the vanquiſhed with the lofty: ſuperiority. of 
a maſter; and this ſpirit - diffuſing itſelf 
through every rank, we may judge of the 
diſtance from whence the Supreme Chief 
looks down upon the croud- of ſlaves beneath 
him. The ſentiments he conceives of them 
cannot be better pourtrayed than in the for- 
mulary of the titles afſumed by the Sultans 
in their public acts: I,“ ſay they, in their 
treaties with the kings of France, I, who 
am, by the infinite grace of the great, juſt, 
. and omnipotent Creator, and by the 
4 jnnumerable miracles of the Chief of Pro- 
"Bf Oe Emperor of Powerful Emperors, the 
+ of Sove igns, the Diſtributor" * 


« vant of the two thrice ſucred Cities, "ooo 
and Medina), Governor of the Holy City 
tte of *Jeruſalem, Maſter of Europe, Aſia, 
«and Africa; conquered" by our victorious 
„ Sword, and our terrific Lanee, Lord of 
„ the Two Seas, (the White and Black 

. Seas), of Damaſcus the Odour of Paradiſe, 
<« of Bagdad the ſeat of the Caliphs, of the 
«© Fortreſſes of Belgrade, Agria, and a mul - 


0 ' titude” of 14 Iſlands, Straights, 
n | 8 N 5 g e Nations, 
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Sultan look down on the reſt of mankind? . 
he poſſeſſes, and diſtributes, but as a domain 
of which! he is abſolute maſter? What muſt. 
the people he has ſubdued appear, but ſlaves 


devoted to his ſervice ? And what the ſoldiers 


he commands, but ſervants by whoſe means he 
retains theſe ſlaves in obedience? Such is the real 


character of the Turkiſh government, This 
empire may be compared to a plantation in 


one of aur Sugar Iſlands, where a multitude 
of ſlaves labour to ſupply the luxury of one 
Great Proprietor, under the inſpection of a 
few ſervants who take good care of them 
ſelves. There is no difference, except that 
the dominions of the Sultan being too vaſt 
for a ſingle adminiſtration, he is obliged to 
divide it into ſmaller plantations, and ſeparate 


governments,” adminiſtered in. the ſame mode 
Such are the provinces 


as the. united empire. 


under the government 


42453 * 


* 


of the Pachas. Theſe 
prt!ovinces 
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., Nations, Generations, and of ſo many 
« yictorious armies, which repoſe beneath the 

% ſhade- of our Sublime Porte; T, in ſhort, f 
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Pachas have had hen; en fürther ſubdivi- 
fion, and hence that ſeries of ſubalterns, which, 


ſtep by ſtep, deſcends. to the loweſt employ- 
ments. In this gradation of authority, the 
object in view being invariably the ſane, tbe 


means employed never change their nature. 


Thus, power being abſolute and arbitrary in 55 


the monarch, is tranſmitted abſolute” 'and 


_— to all wy fab- bens mth Each of 


rior. It is all the Sidhu who dictates and 


commands, under the varied names of Pacha, 


| Moifaliam, Katem-Makam, and Aga, nor is 
there one in this deſcending ſcale, even to the 


Delibaſhe, who does not repreſent him. It 


is curious to hear with what inſolence the 
loweſt of theſe ſoldiers, giving his orders in a 


village, pronounces u the wall of the 
Sultan; it is the Sultan's pleaſure. The reaſon 


ol this inſolence is eaſily explained: for the 
. > bearer o* the orders of the Sultan becomes, for 


chat moment, bini the Sultan, Tt nor if. 
fieult to conceive what muſt be the conſequence 
of ſuch an adminiſtration, ſince all experien N 

invariably proves, that moderation is the moſt 
ae of vir; and Bee een tk 
* men 


5 
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men wo preach- it moſt fervently, fie 
negleck 10 Practise it! how numeroub muff 
be the abuſes of unlimited power in the great, 


who are ſtrangers both to forbearance and to 


pity, in upſtarts proud of authority and ciget 
to profit by it, and in ſubalterns continiiafly 


1 aiming at greater power: Let us udge therefore, 


how far certain ſpeculative Writers ate jũiſti ed 
in inſinuating, that deſpotiſm in Turkey; is 
not ſo great an evil as we imagine; ſince, it 
its reſiding in the perſon of the ſoverign, it 

can only affect the great by whom he is im- 
menen ſurrounded. It is certain, to uſe 
the fon of the Turks, that the fabre of 
the Sultan does not deſcend upon the duſt; but 
this ſabre he entruſts to the hand of his 
Vizir, who delivers it to the Pacha, from 
whom it paſſes to the Motſallam, to the Aga, 
and even to the loweſt Delibaſhe; ſo that it 
is, in fact, within the reach of the vileſt 


retainer to office, and its deſtructive edge de- 


ſcends even on the meaneſt heads. This er- 


roneous reaſoning ariſes from the ſtate of the 0 


people at Conſtantinople, to whom the Sul- 
tan is more attentive than to thoſe of the 
provinces ; but this attention, which his own 


F ſafety renders neceſſary there, is paid 
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to * part of the empire; * even 
there, it may be ſaid to be attended with diſ- 
agrecable effects 3 ; for, if Conſtan 1nople 1 18 in 
want of proviſions, ten provinces are famiſhed 
for a ſupply. Yet, which is of moſt impot - 
tance to the empire, the capital or the pro- 
vinces? In caſe of war, by which muſt ſol- 
diers be furniſhed, and by which fed? To 
the provinces therefore muſt we look to diſ- 
cover the real effects of deſpotiſm, and, in 
Turkey, as every where elſe, we muſt be 
convinced that arbitrary power in the ſove- 


reign. is fatal to the ſtate, as from the ſove- 


reign it muſt neceſſarily devolve upon his ſub- 
alterns, and become more abuſed the lower 
it deſcends; ſince it is a maxim verified by 
conſtant experience, that the ſſave, became 
maſter, is the maſt rigorous of Tyrants. Let 


us now examine the abuſes of this adminiſ- 


tration, as far as it reſpects Syria. 1 
In each government, the Pacha, being - the 


image of the Sultan, is, like him, an abſolute 


deſpot, All power is united in his per- 
ſon; he is chief both of the military and the 
finances, of the police and criminal Juſtice, 

He has the power of life and death; he has the 
power of of bing Fer and war; in a werd, he 


* 
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can do every: thing. The main object of ſo | 
much authority is to collect the tribute, that 


is, to tranſmit the revenue to the great pro- 


prietor who has conquered, and Who poſſeſſ „ 
the country by the right of his terriſie lance. 


This duty fulfilled, no other is required from 
| him; the means employed by. the agent to 
accompliſh it is a matter of no concern; 
thoſe means are at his diſeretion; and ſuch 


is the nature of his ſituation, that he cannot 


he delicate in his choice of them; for, in the 
firſt place, he can neither advance, nor even 


maintain himſelf, but in proportion as he can 
procure money. Secondly, The place he 


holds depends on the favour of the Viſir, or 


ſome other great officer; and this can only 


be obtained and ſecured by bidding higher 
than his gompetitors. He muſt therefore 


raiſe monęy to pay the tribute, and alſo to in- 
demnify himſelf for all he has paid, ſupport 
His dignity, and make a proviſion in caſe of 


agcidents, Accordingly, the firſt care of a 
Pacha, on entering an his government, is to 
| deviſe. methods to procure money. 2 the 
quickeſt are invariably the beſt. The 
eſtabliſhed mode of collecting js miri 
and che cuſtoms, is to appoint one or 
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. principal f . 1 
in order to facilitate the collection, divide it 
into lefler farms, which are again ſubdivided, 


11 180 of the Sultan, tranſmitted to the Pacha. 


TRAVELS In 
s, for the current year, who, 


even to the ſmalleſt villages. The Pacha lets 


theſe employments to the beſt bidder, wiſh- 


ing to draw as much money from them as 
poſſible. The farmers, who, on their fide, 


have no object in taking them but gain, ſtrain 
every nerve to augment their receipt. Hence 
an avidity in theſe delegates always border- | 


ing on diſhoneſty; hence thoſe extortions to 
which” they are the more eaſily inclined as 


they are ſure of being ſupported by authority; 


and hence, in the very heart of the people, a 

faction of men intereſted in multiplying impo- 
ſitions. The Pacha may applaud himſelf for 
penetrating into the moſt hidden ſources of 


private profits, by the clear ſighted rapacity 
of his ſubalterns; but what is the conſe- 


quence? The people, denied the enjoyment of 
the fruit of their labour, reſtrain their indu- 


ſtry to the ſupply of their neceſſary wants. 


The huſbandman only ſows to preſerve him- 
ſelf from ſtarving ;- the artiſt labours only to 


bring up his family; if he has any ſurplus, 
he carefully conceals it. Thus the arbitrary 
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and to all his ful delegates,” by givitig a free 


16 80 ortion becomes noe main K 01 


clafs, whilſt its effects, by 4 ern re- 
action, are every where fatal to agricuftu re, the 
arts, commerce, population; in a word, every 5 
thing which conſtitutes the power of the 
ſtate, or, which is the lame thin 85 t the power 
of the Sultan himſelf. © 9 52 4400 
This 5 power 1s not ſubject to leſs abuſes : ; in 
the army. Perpetually urged by the want 
of money, on which his ſafety and tranquil- 
| lity depend, the Pacha has retrenched, as far 
28 poſſible, the uſual military eſtabliſhment. 
He diminiſhes the number of his troops, leſ- 


ſens their pay, winks at their diſorders; $ and 


diſcipline i is no more. Were a ſoreign War 9 


now to happen, were the Ruſſians to appear 
again in Syria, as in theyear 1772, who would 
8 defend that province for the Sultan? N 
It ſometimes happens, that the Parti, 
who are Sultans in their provinces, have per- 
ſanal hatreds againſt each other. To gratify 
thaſe, they avail themſelves of their power, 15 
and wage ſecret or open War, the ruinous * 
conſequences: of which are fure t to be felt by | 
the ng Sultan.” e 
1 It 
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cult: A Pn 5 that theſe . are 
tempted to appropriate to themſelves: the 
8 power of. which they are the depoſitaries. 
The Porte, foreſceing this, endeavours to pro- 
vide againſt their defection, by various means. 

; The employments are divided, and particular 
| officers. maintained i in the caſtles of the capi- 
tals, as at. Aleppo, Damaſcus, and. Tripoli 7 
but ſhould a foreign enemy appear, what be- 
nefit would reſult from this diviſion? Every 

three months Capidjis are ſent, who keep the 
Pachas in alarm, on account of the ſecret ore 
ders of which they are the bearers; but not 
unfrequently the Pachas, as cunning as them- 
ſelves, get rid of theſe troubleſome ſpies. The 
Porte, in ſhort, often chan ges the reſidence 
of the Pachas, that they may not have time 
to form connections i in the country; but as all 
the conſequences of a bad form of government | 
have a miſchievous tendency, the Pachas, un- 
certain of to-morrow, treat their provinces ag 
| mere. tranſient poſſeſſions, and take care ta 
make no improvement far the benefit of their 
ſucceſſors: on the contrary, they haſten to 
exhauſt them of the produce, and to reap in 
one day, if poſſible, the fruit of many years. 
it's is true, theſe irregularities, every now and 
chen. 
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chen, wwe wp by the cord, one of the 


Rices' of the Porte which beſt” diſ plays 
— pur ef its government When 4 Pacha 
| has laid waſte a p OV 
quenee of repeated acts of tyranny, the ell 


9 


mours of the people have reached eee er 


<i> ple, ; | WE OY Ys 
ror, or ſparing eren 


of the year, 4 Capidji arrives, ; ee 
rorogation: ſometimes bringing 


n a a 
with him a ſecond or third tail, or ſome other 


freſh mark of favour ; but, whilſt the Pacha 


is celebrating a feſtival on the: crap an 
order appears for his depo 
for His exile, and frequently a Kat. ſherif” 
his head. The oſtenſible reaſorris alway 


Having oppreſſed the ſubjects of the Sultan 


but the Porte, by taking poſſeſſion of the 


to the people leaves ſuff : 
that the government is fur Conia ipropingd 
ſyſtem of robberyand plunder which it finds {6 
profitable. Every day, re, affords freſh 


examples of oppreſſive and rebellious Pacha 3 


_ andiif none of them have hitherto ſucceeded in 
formingwitableund:inde zbnden©foverntticn 
0 it is leſs 0 tothe viſe. meakures Je bs 
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Divan, Ang ene, ann. than 


In A em means are never employ- 
ed, Ahich, in hs * able. legillators, 
have frequently. ie pou 


| repeated experience. been * to: hen 
ſenſible that this, ſo far from being the 
pledge of cheir ſecurity, becomes the certain 
i _ cauſe of theig deſtruction. They are. ,wholly 
devoted to amaſſing wealth, as if friends were 
rchaſed, Aſa, Pacha of Damaſcus, 
left eight millions of livres (ahove three han 
dted nl. e thouſand 98s any Was 
che bach. Fee an 
of Ibrahim Sabbar. with his ory Aliens 
Djenzar is following the ſame courſe, and 
will end in the ſame way. Not one of them 
has ever thought of inſpiring. and promoting 
chat diſintereſted love of the public welfare, 
which in Greece and Italy, ney; even in Hol- 


land and Switze 


teſt wich the gteateſt empires. F The Emirs 
and Fachas all imitate the Sultan: all. re- 
. F 


Verity. but to tyrannize over the country, and 


by a juſt retaliation, , their .country ſees 


| their uin with, i 


The. mercena- 


ries, tog, whom \qhey Ich ins. pays faithful to 


their VIEWS. of intereſt, ſell them to the ene- 
rays to profit by heir ſpoils. Daher had main- 
tained for ten years. the vretch who murdered 
him. - It-is a truth worthy of .remark, that 


| the, greater part of, the, African, and Afiatic | 


the days. of. Mahomet, 
theſe principles, and 


ſtates, eſpecially ſine 
have heen govern 


that no Part of che world. has exhibited ſo 
man enmotions in its provinces, or revolu- 
tions in its empires. Ought we not then, to 


conclude, that arbitrary power in the ſovereign 
Fo Heal ko the militeryieeagth,. than 
y finane 
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gard the country they govern/as their private 
. and their ſubjects as their domeſj- 
tigs; While they, in their turn, ſee in their 
ſuperigry, only unperious- maſters;. and ſince 
they are all alike; of what importance is it 
| which they ſerve ? Hence, in theſe ſtates, the ba 
cuſtom of employing foreign i in preference to 
national troops. The chiefs are diſtruſtful 
of, the people, conſcious: that they do. not me- 
rit their attachment; their aim is not to go- 


affe ; nation: But let us progeed 
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The Pacha, as being tie image of the Sl. 


tan, is the head of 311 the police of his go- 
vefnment; under vrhich title muſt be com- 


ended eriniinal juſtice. © 'He poſſeſſes the 
moſt abſolute power of life and death, and 


this he exerciſes without formality, and with- 


out appeal. - Wherever he meets with an of- 


fence, he orders the criminal to be ſeized, 
and the executioner, by whom he is accom- 
panied, ſtran gles him; or takes off his head 
upon the ſpot; nay, ſometimes, be himſelf 
Ades not diſdain this office. Three days before 


my arrival at Sour, Djezzar had ripped u 
ith an axe. The Pacha frequently 
ſtrolls about diſguiſed, and woe to the man 
whom lie furprizes in a fault! But, ab he 
cannot be preſent every Where, he commits 
called the Vals whoſe 


| office reſembles chat of the Ofitiers de Guet in 
France. Like them he patroles night and 
days keeps a watchful eye on the ſeditious; 
apprehends robbers; and, Uke the Pacha 


ends his neck; the execurioner 
a c 
ried 


* 


Art What are its effects c on the eivity 50. 


hout appeal. * The 


ried off in a n fucks This officer has 
a a multitude of ſpies, who are almoſt all of 
them thieves, and by their means knows every 
thing that paſſes. It i is not, therefore, aſto- 4 
niſhing, that cities like Cairo, Aleppo, and : 
| Damaſcug, ſhould be ſaferthan Genoa, Rome, 
or Naples; but how dearly i is this ſafety pur- 
chaſed.! and how many innocent lives are ſa- 
crificed to the partiality and e of the 
Wali and his agent! ; 
The Wali preſides likewiſe c over the police 
of the markets; that is, he inſpects their 
weights and meaſures; and, on this head, his 
ſeverity i is extreme: for the ſmalleſt deficiency 
| in the weight of bread, meat, debt, or con- 
fectionary, he inflicts five hundred ſtrokes of 5 
the banner and, n even death. 8 
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cities, yet "inane den an Wee falſe 
| weights are more common; all the dealer has 
to do is to keep a ſharp look-out for the paſ- 
ing of the Wali, and Mohteſeb, or inſpector 
« the os As ſoon as they appear on | 
horſe ck, the deficient weights are put out 
of the way, and others produced. The dealers 
| alſo — with 55 ſervants who. 
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chſure impunity. 
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The office of the Wali by 1 no means extends 
ts thofe various objedts. of utility which are 
nder the regulation of our police. No At- 
5 tente is | paid either te the cleanlineſs or the 
Z Glubrity b the ' ities. "They are never paved, | 
| ſept, or warched; Aicher in Syria or th Egypt. | 
The ſtrects dre niftbw and Gant 8. and al- 
moſt always encumbered with abt; . la. 
| veltci9 a are, above! all, Thocked at the” ficht of 
r Hftltitude bf Klass dogs, wh Which Have no 
Genet. They Forth” a ſort” Ix ide pendent 
| body „ Kübgtking on Public Als They are 
faite by fatnifies anddiſtciets, and ſhould 
one" öf term Happen te pals his lichits 4 com- 
bat enfues „ ich is extremely otroüblefore 
th p. aſſengers. The Turks, ho Med the 
1 lde of” Mah" 105 recdily, 246 not kill theſe 
þ Gd tho 45 ct ing rein 28 
unclean: * Tbey "pretend! they "Erffure the 
fafcty bf the cities by n ht; bur this" is 
more owing to the Wali, and the gates 
With WhicWevery rest 1 ALAS, „ Frdb al. 

edged? like wife, that they devour tlie car- 
Hong but in this they art affiſted bye great 
under of jackalls, Lea are en 
1 


TY. 
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hundreds. in the Sardens, and among the 
ruins and tombs. We chuſt not expect either 
1 tations. in the 1 Turkiſh, cities. 


Wals,! TE 1% 8 

In ſuch a country, life, doubtleſs, will appear 
neither: ſecure nor agteeable; but this alſo 
is the conſe Juence, of the arbitrary. power of 
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Tr E idtnthiirarion of juſtice i in evil its, 
is the only ſpecies of authority which the Sul- 
tans have with-held from the executive power 
of the Pachas; whether, from a ſenſe of the 


enormous abuſes which might reſult from 


it, or from knowing that it required more 


time and information than fall to the ſhare of 


theſe their deputies. Other officers are ap- 


pointed for this purpoſe, who, by a wiſe re- 


gulation, are independent of the Pachas ; but 


as their juriſdiction is founded on the ſame 


principles with the reſt of the government, it 

is attended with the ſame inconveniencies. 
All the magiſtrates of the empire, called 

 Cadis, or judges, depend on one principal 


chief, who reſides at Conſtantinople. The title 
of his, dignity is Cadi-e/-gſtar /g, or Judge 


of the Army; which title alone indicates, as 


I have already obſerved, that the. power is 


entirely military, and reſides wholly in the 
army and its general. This wt Cadi 7 


; a) nee en. 3 
1 ts 2. 8 95 names 
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names the judges of the capital cities, ſuch as 
Aleppo, Damaſcus, Jeruſalem, - &c. Theſe 


judges again name others in the places with- 


in their dependency. . But what is the qua- 
lification required? Always money. All theſe 
em ployments, like thoſe of the government, 

are ſold to the beſt bidder, and farmed in the 
ſame way from year to year. What is the con- 
ſequence? That the farmers endeavour to re- 
cover the money advanced; to obtain in- 
tereſt, and alſo. a profit. What therefore 
can we expect from ſuch diſpoſitions in 
men who hold the balance of juſtice in their 
hand, and decide on e of their 
fellow citizens ? 


The tribunal 3 theſe Cadis iſſue their | 


deciſions, is called the Mablama, or Place of 
Judgment. Sometimes it is at their own 
houſes; but never is it at a place which cor- 
reſponds with the ĩdea annexed to ſo ſacred 
an employment. In an empty mean apart- 
ment, the Cadi is ſeated on a mat, or wretch- 
ed carpet. On each ſide of him are his 


* 


clerks, and ſome domeſlics. The door is 


open to every body; the parties appear; and 


there, without interpreters, advocates, or at- 
tornies, each pleads his own cauſe, Squatted 
E 3 on 
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on the ground, they ſtateo the facts, diſcuſs, 


reply, conteſt, and argue again in their 


turns. Sometimes the debates are violent; 


but the cries of the clerks, and the ſtaff of 
the Cadi, ſoon reſtore order and filence. 
Gravely ſmoking his pipe, and twiſting the 
end of his beard round his finger, this judge 
liſtens, interrogates, and concludes by pro- 


nouncing a ſentence without appeal, which 
at moſt allows but two months delay. The 


parties are never very well ſatisfied my he re- 


tire, however, with reſpect, and pay a fee, 
eſtimated at one tenth of the litigated proper- 
ty, without murmuring at the Yecifion, as it 


is invariably dictated by the 7nfa/litle Rorur. 


It muſt be owned this ſimplicity of juſtice, 


which does not conſumè the property, either 
in preliminary, acceſſary, or ſubſequent ex- 
pences; and this proximity of the ſovereign 
tribunal, which does not compel the plead- 
ers abſence from his place of reſidence, are 
two ineſtimable advantages; but it cannot 
be denied that. they are counterbalanced by 
too many abuſes. In vain have ſome wri- 


ters, to render more conſpicuous the vices of 


our legal cuſtoms, boaſted the adminiſtration 
of juſtice among the Turks. Theſe com- 
| | 7 mendations, 
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mendations, founded on a ſuperficial know- 
ledge | of the theory of  Mahornetah Jur ru. 
dence, are not juſtified, when, 'we confider” 
what 1 i actually practiſed. Daily experience 
proves, that there is no country wherein juſ- 
tice is more Corrupted than i in Egypt, Syria, 
and, no doubt, all the reſt of the Turkiſh em- 
pire 7 hb]. Venality i is no where more open, 
= more impudent. . Gy) parties may bar- 
goin for their cauſe with the Cad), as they 
would for any common commodity. 5 In- 


ſtances of great ſagacity and equity, n 


doubt, are to be found; but they are rare, 
which is the very reaſon why they are ſo ce- 
lebrated. Corru ption is habitual and gene- 


ral; and how is it poffible to be otherwiſe, | 


where integrity may be ruinous, and injuſtice 


lucrative ; where each Cadi, deciding with- 
out appeal, fears neither a reviſion of his | 


ſentence, nor puniſhment for his partiality; and 
N in ſhort, the want of clear and preciſe 
ws, affords a thouſand ways of avoiding the 


an of an evident injuſtice, by opening the 


crooked paths of commentaries and interpre- 
tations? 


(h) 806 on this rs the obſervations of Sir Tongs 


Porter, the Englith miniſter at Conftantinople, 
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Such is the ſtute of juriſprudence among 
the Turks, that there exiſts no public and 
acknowledged code, where individuals may 
inſtru& themſelves in their reſpective rights. 
The judgments given are, in general, found - 
ed on unwritten cu/toms, or on the frequently 
contradictory” deciſiont of the Doctors. The 


collections of theſe deciſions are the only 


books wherein the judges can. acquire any 
- notions of their duty ; and in them they find 


only particular caſes more calculated to con- 


found than enlighten their ideas. The Ro- 


man law in many particulars has ſerved as a 
bafis for the determinations of the Mahome- 
tan Doctors; but the great and inexhauſ- 
tible ſource to which they recur, is the mo 


pure book, the depoſitory of all knowledge, the 


code of all legiſlation, the Koran of the Pro- 
FFF 


CHAP. 


— 
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07 the influence of rl _ | 


1 F the object of religion among the Turks 


were ſuch as it ought. to be among all na- 


tions; did it teach the great, moderation 


in the exerciſe of their power, and the vulgar, 
toleration amid the diverſity of opinions, it 
would ſtill be a matter of doubt whether it 
could ſufficiently correct the vices of which 
we have been ſpeaking; fince the experience 
of all men proves that morality only in- 


| fluences conduct, ſo far as it Is ſeconded by 


civil laws. But nothing can be worſe cal- 
culated to remedy the abuſes of government 
than the ſpirit of Mamiſin: we may on the 
contrary, pronounce it to be their original 
ſource. To convince himſelf of this, the 
reader has only to examine their revered 
book. In vain do the Mahometans boaſt 
that the Koran contains the ſeeds and even 
the perfection of all political and legiſlative 
knowledge, and juriſprudence: nothing but 


the prejudice of education, or the intereſt of 


ſome ſecret 6 can dictate, or admit 
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ſuch a 1 Whoever reads 10 Koran, 


muſt be obliged to confeſs, that. it conveys 


no notion, either of the relative duties of 
mankind i in ſociety, of the formation of the 


body politic, or of the principles of the art 


of. governing; nothing, in a word, Which 
conſtitutes a legiſlative code. The only laws $ 
we find there may be reduced to four or five 
ordinances relative to polygamy, . divorces, 
flavery,: and the ſucceſſion of near relations 4 
and even theſe form no code of juriſpru- 


5 dence, but are ſo contradictory, that they | 


cannot be reconciled by the altercations of 


the doctors. 1 he reſt is merely a chaos of 
unmeaning phraſes; an emphatical decla- 


mation on the attributes of God, from which 
nothing. is. to be learnt; a collection of 
puciile tales, and ridiculous. fables; and, on. 
the whole, ſo flat and faſtidious a compoſi- 
tion, that no man can read it to the end, 

notwithſtanding the elegance of M. Savary 8 
tranſlation. But ſhould any general tendency 
or ſemblance of meaning be viſible through 


_ the abſurdities of this delirious effuſion, it is 


the inculcation of a fierce and obſtinate fana- 
ticiſm. We are wearied with the . 


7 
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God and tbe Prophet; devotion towards Gud and 


the Rrophet. Heaven is open to whomſoever 
com̃bats in their cauſe; Houris ſtretch out 


a arms to martyrs; the imagination takes 


fire, and the proſelyte exelaims, Oh Ma 
4 homet; thou art the meſſenger of God; 


% thy word is his; he is infallible; thou canſt 
e neither err nor deceive me: go on, I follow 


« thee.” Such is the ſpirit of the Koran, 


and it is viſible in the very firſt line. © There 
& is no doubt in this book; it guides without 
4 error thoſe who believe without doubting, 
„ who believe: in what they do not ſee. 
What is the tendency of this, but to eſtabliſh 
the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm in him who com- 


— 


mands, and the blindeſt devotion in him who - 


obeys? .and ſuch. was the object of Mahomet. 


He did not wiſh to enlighten men, but to 


rule over them; he ſought not diſciples, but 


ſubjects; and obedience, not reaſoning is re- 


quired from ſubjects. It was to lead them 

the more eaſily that he aſcribed all to God. 
By making himſelf his miniſter, he removed 
every ſuſpicion of perſonal intereſt; and avoid- 
ed alarming that diſtruſtful vanity which is 
common to all men; he feigned to obey that 
70 e | he 
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eie miel of Gal and the Prophet; rebelu againſt | 
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he might exalt obedience ; he made himſelf 
but the firſt of ſervants, with a certainty that 
every man would ſtrive to be the ſecond, and 
command the reſt. He allured by promiſes, 
and terrified by menaces; and, as every novelty 
is ſure to meet with opponents, by holding 
out the terrors of his anathemas, he left them 
the hope of pardon. Hence, in ſome paſſages 
we find an appearance of toleration; but this 
toleration is ſo rigid, that ſooner or later, 
| it muſt lead to abſolute ſubmiſſion ; ſo that 
in fa& the fundamental ſpirit of the Koran 
continually recurs, and the moſt arbitrary 
power is delegated to the meſſenger of God, 
and by a natural conſequence to his ſucceſſors. 
But by what kind of precepts: is the uſe of 
_ power manifeſted ? There is only one 
© God, and Mahomet is his prophet. Pray 
« five times a day turning towards Mecca. 
«© Eat not in the day time during the whole 
« month of the Ramadan. Make the pil- 
« grimage of the Caaba, and give alms to the 
« widow and orphan.” Here is the profound 
ſource from whence muſt ſpring all the ſci- 
ences, and every branch of political and mo- 
ral knowledge. The Solons, the Numas, the 
Lycurguſes; all the Legiſlators of antiquity 
| ee 


haye in vain exhauſted their genius to explain 
the relations of mankind in ſociety, to declare 


the duties and rights of every claſs, and every 
individual: Mahomet more able or more pro- 


found than they, reſolves all into five phraſes, 
It certainly may be ſafely aſſerted, of all the 
men who have ever dared to give laws to 
nations, none was more ignorant than 
Mahomet of all the abſurd compoſi- 
tions ever produced, none is more truly 
wretched than his book. Of this, the 
tranſactions of the laſt twelye hundred years 
in Aſia, are a proof; for were inclined to paſy 


from a particular ſubject to general conſide 


rations, it would be eaſy to demonſtrate, that 
the convulſions of the governments, and the 
| ignorance; of the people, in that quarter of 


the globe, originate more or leſs immediately : 


in the Koran, and its morality; but I muſt 
confine myſelf to the country we* are now 
conſidering, and, returning to Syria, explain 
to the reader, the ſtate of its inhabitants, re- 
lative to religion. 


The e eee 4 5 


already ſaid, are Mahometans or Chriſtians: 
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this difference of worſhip is productive of the 
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moſt diſagrecable enbete in their civil fate; 
Freating each other mutually as rebels, in 
fidels, and impious, the followers: of of Jeſus 
Chrift and Mahomet, are actuated by ' re- 


ciprocal averſion which keeps alive à ſort of 


perpetuab war: We may readily conceive the 
exceſſes to which the prejudices. of education 


may carry the vulgar, at all times violent; 


and che government ſo far from interpoſing 
nba mediator. in theſe diſſentions, Fornents 
them by its Partiality. Faithful to the ſpirit 
of the Koran, it treats the Chriſtians With la 
ſcverity, which diſplays itſelf in varied forms. 
Mention has been ſometimes made of the to- 
leration of the Turks; the ae is the 
8 at which it is purchaſ ede 
All kind of public worſhip Is. at 
Ys: Chriſtians, except in the Keſraguan, 
where the government has not been able to 
prevent it. They cannot build any ne 
churches; and if the old ones fall to decay, 
they are not allowed to repair them, unleſs 
BY a permiſſion which coſts then very dear. 
A Chriſtian cannot ſtrike al Mahometan 
3 riſk: of his life, but if a Mahometan 
kill a Chriſtian, he ee 


Ser (Rag, price. 


”Y * 


price.” Chilis A? hot lid on horſe- 
back in the town; they ate prohibited the uſe 
of yellow flippers, white ſhawls, and every 
ſort of green colour. © Red for the feet, and 
blue for the dreſs, are the colours afligned 
them. The Porte has juſt renewed its or- 
dinihces to re-eſtabliſh the ancient form of 
their turbans; they muſt be of a coarſe blue 
muſlin, with A ſingle white border. "When 
they trayel, they are perpetually ſtopped at 
different places to pay 'Rafars(s), or tolls, from 
which the Mahometans are exempt: in judi- 
cial proceedings, the oath of two Chriſtians 
is only reckoned for one; and ſuch is the 
partiality of the Cadis, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for a Chriſtian to gain a ſuit; 
_ ſhort, they alone are ſubject to the Capita 
tion, called Karadji, . the ticket of which 


+ bears theſe remarkable words: "Djazz-el- 


_ 7as, that is (redemption) from cutting off the 
head; 4 clear proof of the title by which they 
are tolerated and governed. 


2 


Theſe diſtinctions, fo. proper to ferment 


hatred ang diviſions, are diſſeminated among 


the people, and manifeſt themſelves in all 


the intercourſe of life. The meaneſt Ma- 
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hometan wil neither accept . 8 a elle. ; 
tian, nor return | the ſalute of Salam-alai.. 
| k (4), health to thee, on account of the 
affinity between the word Salam and Eſam, 
(Idamiſm), the proper name of their roli- 
gion, and Mg oflem, (Myfulman) : the name of 
the perſon who profeſſes it: the uſual falu- 
tation is only good. morning, or good. even- 
ing, and it is well too, if it be not accom- | 
panied with a Djaour, Kafer, Kelb, i. e. im- 
pious, infidel, dog, expreſſions to which the 
Chriſtians are familiarized. The Mahome- 
tans even affect to mortify them, by prac- 
tiſing before them the ceremonies of their 
worſhip. .. At noon, at three o'clock, and 
at ſun-ſet, as ſoon as the criers from the tops 
of the minarets announce the time of prayer, 
they appear: at the doors of their houſes, where, 
after making their ablution, they, gravely 
ſpread a mat or carpet, and turning them- 


ſelves towards Mecca, croſs their arms upon . 


their breaſts, ftretch them towards their 
knees, and begin nine proſtrations, down to 
the ground, reciting the preface to the Koran. 

In converſation, they frequently make 2 break 


i () Or, e ee health to you. F he: = - | 
s Salamalek. ; NERD 295 4 | 
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by Tale profeſſion of faith, oy There is but þ 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
They. talk perpetually. of their religion, and 
conſider themſelves as the only faithful to 
God. To copfate them, the Chriſtians, ih 
their turn, affect great deyotion; and hence 
that oftentation of piety which forms one of 
the principal characteriſtics of the Orientals ; 
but the heart makes no facrifice, and the 
Chriſtians retain. a deep remembrance of 
all theſe, inſults, and only wait a favour- | 
able opportunity to ſeek their revenge. The 
effects of this were viſible*in the time of 
Daher, when, proud of the protection of his 
miniſter, in many places they aſſumed a 
ſuperiority over the Mahometans. The 
exceſſes they committed on that occaſion | 
ſhould. ſerve as à leſſon to any European 
power, which may hereafter obtain poſ- 
ſeſſion of. countries... inhabited Ae Greeks 
ang, Mahometans. 1 
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Tn E Salas having ee to them- 
. ſelves, by right of conqueſt, the property of 
all the lands of Syria, the inhabitants can 
no longer pretend to any real, or even per- 
ſonal property; they have nothing but a 
tem porary poſſeſſion. When a father dies, 
the inheritance reverts to the Sultan, or his 
delegate, and the children- can only redeem 
the E "by a conſiderable ſum of 
money. © Hence ariſes an indifference to 
= landed eſtates, which proves fatal to agri- 
culture. In the towns, the poſſeſſion of 
houſes is in ſome meaſure leſs uncertain 
and leſs ruinous; ; but every where the pre- 
ference is given to property in money, as 
more eaſy to hide from the rapine of the 
1 Depot. In the tributary countries, ſuch as 
| - thoſe of the Druzes, the Maronites, Haſbeya, 
&c. there exiſts a real property founded on 
.. cuſtoms, which their petty princes dare not 
'- violate; on which account the inhabitants are 
ſo attached to their eſtates, that it is very rare | 
1 | 00 
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to 1 of an alienation of lands, among them... ba 

| T here i is nevertheleſs. one method, even under 
the Turkiſh adminiſtration, . of ſecuting a 

; perpetual uſus-frudtus, which is by making. | 
what is called a Yay, that is an. endow-. 
ment or donation. of an eſtate. to a Moſque. 
The proprietor then. becomes the irremove- 
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able guardian of his: property, on con- 1 1 
dition of a fine, and under the protection i 
of the profeſſors of the law but this act 1 ' 
has this inconvenience, that, inſtead of pro- | | 
tecting, the, men of the law frequently devour. | S 


the property : and, in. that, caſe, ta WWW 
are they to look for redreſs, fince the A 8 
| 


bezzlers of the property are at the ſame time Wt 
the diſtributors of . juſtice? For this reaſon, | q 
theſe lawyers are almoſt, the only landholders, | ſ 
nor do we. ſee, under the Turkiſh, govern- i | a 
ment, that multitude of ſmall proprietors, whe bt f 


butary countrie. : 
What I have faid of adi in e 


conſtitute the ſtrength and riches ef Lake: wi- 
| will apply equally: to Syria: they may be re- 


| duced to four or five; the cultivators or pea- 0 
| ſants, artiſans, merchants, military men, and | 
thoſe who fill the different departments of the in 
, law and juridical offices. Thi yarious claſſes | 
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the profeſſors of thelaw;a 


Ind each? vy this party: is headed By 


ante under ty toro 
others: "the people, Which includes the pea- 
ſants, aftifans"and merchants; and the go- 
vernment, compoſed of the mili tary, and legal 


again my be compte 


and juclicial officers. According to the ; prin- 
ciples of their religion, the power ſhould | re- 
fide in the latter order; but fince the diſ- 


poſſeſſion of the Caliphs by their lieutenants, 
x diſtinction has taken place between the 


ſpiritual and temporal power, which has left 


but an illuſory authority to the interpreters 
f the law: ſuch” is "that of the 9 


Frey repreſen the lieutenant 
or general ve: the army. That favourable 

prejudice, however, hrs the people enter- 
tain for dethroned Powers, ſtill preſerves to 
eredit of bee 

almoſt always avail” themſelves, to form a 
party of apo tion; the Sultan is awed by it at 
eee ae nor do the Pachas venture 
Fj: 0 thwart it in their provinces. 
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of Conſtantinople ; his employment is here- 
ditary and not venal, which fingle circum- 
ſtance has preſerved more energy in this body 
than in all the others. From the privileges 
they enjoy, the families which compoſe it 
bear a conſiderable reſemblance to our nobi- 
liry, although its true, type de the, armyf 
Theyreſemble alſo our -magiſtracy, « our clergy, 
and even our citizens, as they are the only 
perſons in that country who live, on their 
rents. From them to the peaſantry, the 
artiſans, and traders... the deſcent. is ſudden, 


yet, a8 the condition of theſe three elaſſes | 


form the true ſtandard of the police and 
Po of an empire, 53 hall ſelect the par- 


W ealcnigted to enable ens reader, to 
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I: N Syn and even i eb dt the en 
empire, the pealants, like the other inhabi- 
| tants, are deemed flaves of the the Sultan; 
but this term only conveys the meaning of 
our word Jubjects.” Though maſter of their 
| ves and properties, tho Sultan does not ſell 
men; he does not limit them to 2 certain 
pot. If he beſtows an appanage on ſome 
grandee;/it is not ſaid, as in Ruſſia and Po- 
land, that he Sives five hundred or a thou- 
ſand peaſants; in a word, the peaſants'are 
oppreſſed by the Tug of the government, 
but not degraded by the ſervitude of feoda- 
1 
When Sultan gelim had con quered Syria, | 
in order to render the collection of the re- 
venue more eaſy, he eſtabliſhed a fingle ter- 
ritorial tribute called the miri. It ſhould 
ſeem, that this Sultan, notwithſtanding the 
— * ag OT underſtood the im- 
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portanice' of favouring g the huſbandman, for 
the miri, compared with the extent of the 
lands, is an infinitely moderate impoſt ; and 
it was the more To at the time in which it was 
fixed, as Syria was then better peopled than bo 


at preſent, and perhaps alſo poſſeſſed a greater 
trade, as it lay on the moſt frequented route 
to India, little 'uſe having been yet made of 
the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope. 

That this tax might be collected regularly, 


Selim gave orders to prepare a defar, or 


regiſter, in which the contingent᷑ of each vil- 


lage ſhould be ſet down. In ſhort, he cſta- 
bliched the miri, at an invariable rate, and 


ordered it 2 . neither be augmented nor 
diminiſhed. Moderate as it was in its 
ori iginal eſtabliſhment, it could never be © op- 


prefiive' to the people; but by abuſes their 


in the conſtitution of the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, the Pachas and their agents have found 
the ſecret of rendering it ruinous.” Not daring 
to violate the law eſtabliſhed by the Sultan 
reſpecting the immurability of the impoſt, 

they have introduced a multitude of changes, 


which, without the name, produce all che 


W of an au gmentätiön. Thus, having 8 
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the greateſt part of the land gt. their dic. 
poſal, they clog their. conceflions with bur 


thenſome conditions; they act the half, 


nay even two thirds, of the crop: they mo- 
nopolize the ſeed and the cattle, & that the 
cultivators are, under the neceſſity, of pur- 
chafing from them at their own price. The 
harveſt over, they cavil about loſles, and pre- 
tended robberies, and as they have the power 
in their hands, they carry off What they 
think proper. If the ſeaſon fails, they 
ſtill exact the fame ſum, and to pay them- 


8 ſelyes, expoſe. every thing the. poor peaſant 


poſſeſſes to ſale. Happily, his perſon a at leaſt 
remains free, for. the Turks are ignorant of - 
the refinement. of im prifoning for, debt. the 
man Who! has no longer any property. To 
theſe conſtant, oppreſiions are added a thou- 
ſand. accidental extartions, Sometimes the 


| whole village i is laid under contribution for 


ſome real or imaginary offence; and ſometimes 


| 4 ſervice of a new kind. is introduced. A pre- 


ſent is exacted on the acceſſion of each gover- 
nor; a contribution of graſs is demanded for 


his horſes, and barley and ſtraw for his ca- 


valiers: ; they muſt Wan n 5 en 
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| the ſoldiers who pals, or Who g. „ 
and the governors take care to multiply Tok 
commiſſions which are a faving t to them, but 
inevitable ruin to the peaſants. The Villages 
, tremble at every Lawend who appears; he is 
a real robber under the name of. a ſoldier; , 
he enters as a conqueror, and commands as 2. 
maſter: Doge, Rabbit; bread, coffee, tobacco 7 
ITmuſt have barky, . 2 mu have meat. If he 
caſts his eyes on any Poultry, he kills: them 
and. when, he takes his, departure, adding 3 in 
ſult to tyranny, he demands. what is called 
kera-el-dars, the hite of his grinders... I | 
vain; do the x eaſants exclai ſt this i — 
juſtices the ſabre impoſes ſilence. Ji wes. i 
remote. and difficult of acceſs ;.. nay, co 
plaints are even dangergus. What is the con- i 
ſequence of all theſe depredations ? ? The poorer -- il 
claſs. of. inhabitants ruined, and. unable any | 
oo to pay the miri, become a burthen to | 
the village, or fly: into. the cities: but the ih 
miri is unalterable, and the ſum to be levied. =. 
muſt be found ſomewhere, their portion falls. 
on the remaining inhabitants, whoſe burthen,. | i 
though. at firſt light, nom becomes inſup- ON 1 f 
Nef If they are viſited by 2 two years. | | bh 
E drought 0 Il. 
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drought | and lids.” the Shöle village is 
ruined and abandoned ; but the tax it Would | 
have paid is levied on the neighbouring g lande. 
They proceed in the ſame manner with the 
Raradſi of the Chriſtians. Its amoynt having 
been eſtimated at the time they were firſt 
numbered, it muſt always produce the fame, 
though thoſe Who pay ſhould be leſs nu- 
merous. Hence it happens that this capi- 
tation 1s ſometimes carried from three, five, 
and eleven piaſters, at which it was firſt fixed, 
to thirty-five. and forty; ; which abſolutely: 
impoveriſhes thoſe on whom it ĩs raiſed, and 
obliges them to leave the country. Theſe 
burthens are more eſpecially oppreſſive in 
the countries beſtowed as an appanage, and 
in thoſe which are expoſed to the Arabs. 
In the former, the Titulary, greedy to aug- 
ment his revenue, delegates full power to 
his Leſſee to augment the taxes, and he is 
well ſeconded by the avidity of the ſubal- 
terns.” Theſe men, refining on the arts of 
wringing money from the people, have con- 
trived to impoſe duties on every. commodity 
brought to market, on entries, the convey- 


ance of N and even the burchen of an 
als, 


| 


Forer AN SYRIA at 


125 ans 1t' is Yenrket that theſe v exattions hive 
| made a "rapid. progres,” eſpecially 1 in the laſt 
forty years,” From which. time they date the 
decline of a griculture, the depopulation of 
the * country, and the "diminution in the 
1 of ſpe pecie carried to Conſtantino- 
With reſpect to the Bedouins, if they 
are K war, "they pillage” as enemies; "and if - 
at peace; devour every thing they can find as 
gueſts; hence the proverb, Avoid the Bedouin, 
whether "friend or enemy. The leaſt wretched 
of the pea ants, are "thoſe of the countries 
which" raiſe themſelves a certain ſtipulated | 
ſum, as is done by the Druzes, the Keſra- 
ouan, N ablous,” &c. yet even there they are 
liable to be oppreſſed and impoverithed by 
various abuſes.” But nothing is more de- 
ſtructive to Syria,” than wy ſhameful” and 
exceſſive. vſiiry cuſtomary. in that coun- 
try.” "When the peaſants are in want of 
money to purchaſe | grain, cattle, &c. they 
can find none but by mortgaging the whole, 
or part of their future crop, greatly under its 
value. The danger of letting money appear, 
cloſes the hands of all by whom it is poſſeſſ- 
ed]; ..and if it is parted with it muſt be from 
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the hope of : a rapid and. exorbitant gaia; 4 
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moderate intereſt is twelve, per tn 


© the ufual rate 18 ; twenty, and it frequent] ly, ri 0 
as high 5 60s icty. . ap on 
E „ From n 1 theſe. cauſes we may. Ka eo LOS 
ceive how pA e muſt be the condition r 


of . che n ; e are . where 


8. 
Wer 


5 


— 


deurra, 60 onions, x lentils, ap ua 5 They 
are ſo little acquainted with dainties, that 
y eſteem ſtrong Gil, and rancid fat as de- 
lieacies. 5 Not to loſe any part of. their. corn, 
they: leave in it all ſorts of wild grain, even 


i. 


. 


neſs. of fi ht! 5 ſeveral hours, as, I have; my- 


| ſelf experienced. | In the me of 5 
banon and N ablous, in time 'of dearth, the | 
gather the acorns from, the oaks, which, he E 

cat, after boiling or roaſting them on the aſhes. 
The truth of this has been authenticated to 
me a among the Druzes, 7 by er who have 
themſclyes made uſe of, them. We muſt 
therefore. no lon ger accuſe the Poets of hy- 
Fre 3 but it | will only. be; . more dif- 
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Keult to are that the selden be ian 
age of abundance.” 

© BY 4 a nätural conieqitnce' A Wis 5 
che art of cultivation is in the moſt deplo- 
rable ſtate; the huſbandman is deſtitute ot 

inſtruments, or has very bad ones; his plough 
is frequently no more than the branch of 
a tree, cut below a bifurcation, and uſed with- 
out wheels. The ground is tilled by aſſes, 
and cows, rarely by oxen; they would be- 
ſpeak too much riches; beef is therefore very 
ſcarce in Syria and E gypt, where, beſides, it 
is always lean and bad, like all the meat of 
hot countries. In the diſtricts expoſed to 


ot 1 ge 


the Arabs, as in Paleſtine, the countryman 
muſt ' fow with his. muſket in his hand. 


Scarcely does the corn turn yellow, before it 
is reaped, and concealed in Marmaures, or 
ſubterraneous caverns., As little as poſſible 
is employed for ſeed corn, becauſe they ſow 
no more than is barely neceſſary for ſub- 
ſiſtence 3 in a word, their whole induſtry 
is limited to a ſupply of their immediate 
wants; and to procure a little bread, a few 
onions, a wretched: blue ſhirt, and a bit of 
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. leaſt , he does not enrich, his tyrants, 
and the avarice of deſpoti m is its own pu- 
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EGYPT AND SEM op 


hy H A r. XXXVI I. 
. the Art ſons, Trades, and Co ommerce.. 


Ta: E Ui of men WhO give value t. to com- 
modities, by manufacturing them, or bring- 
ing them into circulation, is not ſo ill treated 
in Syria, as that which produces them; the 
reaſon of which is, that the property. of. the | | 
artiſans and. traders, conſiſting in perſonal 1 
effects, is more concealed from the ſerutiniz- = 
ing eye of government than that of the pea- | 1 
ſants; beſides which, the artiſts and mer- v1 
chants, collected in the towns, eſeape more 
eaſily, in the crowd, from the rapacity of 
their rulers. This is one of the principal 
cauſes of the populouſneſs of the towns 
in Syria, and even throughout Turkey. 
While in other countries, the cities are 
in ſome meaſure the overflow of the coun- 
try, there they are the effect of its deſer- 
tion. The peaſants, expelled from their vil- 
lages, fly thither for refuge, and find i in them 
Tonga and even a . of eaſe and 


. 


as rravets In 


Way The Pachas are more particularly 
attentive to this laſt article, as on it depends 
their perſonal ſafety; for beides the imme- 
diate effects of a ſedition, which might be 
fatal to them, the Porte would not pardon 
them for endan gering the ſafety of the em- 
pire, for want of ſupplying the people with 

| bread. They take care therefore to keep 
proviſions cheap i in all the conſiderable towns, 
and eſpecially in that in which they reſide : 
if there be. a dearth, it is always leaſt, felt 
there. In caſe of a fallure in the harveſt, 

they prohibit. the exportation. of grain, and 
oblige e every, perſon who poſſeſſes any, to ſell 
It at the price they fi under pain of death; 
and if there be none in the province, they ſend 
for it to other countries, as was the caſe at 
Damaſcus i in November 1784. 'T he Pacha ä 
placed guards on all the roads, permitted 
the Arabs to pilla ge. every carriage. going 
- out of the country, and ſent orders into the 
Hauran, to empty all the Matmoures, fo 
that while the peaſants | were dyin g with 
Hunger in the villages, the people of Damaſ- 
eus paid for their bread but two paras, or two 

'  fols and a half, (one penny farthing), the 
French pound, and thought it dear eyen at 
that 


that price; but as in the political kk no 
part is independent of the reſt, it was not poſſi- 
dle to give ſueh a mortal wound to agriculture, 
without its being felt by the arts and com- 
meree The reader will judge from a few 
details, whether the government be not as 
negligent in eh al: as in FO 2 1. emma 
Commerce in i Gyrkes inden as to the 
manner in which it is carried on, is ill in that 
ſtate of infancy which characterizes barba- 
rous ages and uncivilized countries. Along 


the whole coaſt there is not a harbour capa- 


ble of admitting a veſſel of four hundred tons, 
nor are the roads ſecured by forts. The Mal- 
teſe corſairs formerly availed themſelves of 
this want of vigilance, to make prizes cloſe 


in with the ſhore; but as the inhabitants 


made the European merchants reſponſible. 


for ſuch accidents, France has obtained from ; 


the Order of Malta a prohibition to their cor- 
fairs from appearing withinvſight of land; fo 
that the natives may peaceably carry on their 
coaſting trade, which is tolerably briſk, from 
Latakia to Yafa. In the interior parts of the 
country, there are neither great roads nor ca- 
nals, nor even * over the greateſt part 

V II. | E e : of 
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of tho rivers, and torrents, 3 3 


they may be in winter. Between town and 
toyyn, there are neither poſts nor public convey- 
ance. The only convenience of this kind is the 


T7. artar courier, who: comes fromConſtantinople 
to Damaſcus, by way of Aleppo. This courier 
has no relays but in the large towns, at very 
great diſtances; but in caſe of need he may diſ- 
mount the very firſt horſeman he meets. He 
leads with him, according to the cuſtom. of the 
Tartars, a ſecond horſe in hand, and has fre- 
quently a companion for fear of accidents. 
The. communication between .one town and 


another i is maintained by carriers, who have no 


fixed time of departure. This ariſes from the 
abſolute neceſſity of forming troops, or cara- 
vans; nobody travels alone, from the inſecu- 
rity of the roads. One muſt wait for ſeyeral 


travellers Who are going to the ſame place, or 


take advantage of the paſſage of ſome great 
man, vrho aſſumes the office of protector, but 
s more frequentiy the o ppreſſor of the caravan. 
Theſe precautions are, above all, neceſſary in 
the countries expoſed to the Arabs, ſuch as 
Paleſtine, and the whole frontier of the deſert, 
and even on the road from Aleppo to Skanda- 


oon, on account of the Curd robbers. In 
T dhe 


; the: Fm and; on the coaſt; between 
Latakia and Carmel, we may travel with _ 
more ſafety; but the roads in the mountains | ith 

are extremely bad, as the inhabitants are fo =" bi 
far from levelling them, they endeayour to 
render them more rugged, in order, as they 

ſay, to cure the Turks of their defire to in- 
troduce their cavalry. 85 
It is remarkable, N we neyer 5 5 
a. \ Wagon or a cart in all Syria; which ariſes, 
no doubt, from the apprehenfion of having 
them ſeized by the minions of government, 5 
and ſuffering a great loſs at one ſtroke. Every | 
thing is conveyed. on the backs of mules, afles, KM 

or camels ;, all which animals are excellent I; 
here. The two former are employed in the N. 
mountains, and nothing can equal their ad- I 
dreſs in climbing and ſliding over the ſlopes 
of the craggy rocks. The camel is more 
made uſe of in the plains, becauſe he conſumes 

leſs, and carries more. His uſual burthen 

b about ſeven hundred and fifty pounds. 
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. His food is every thing you chuſe to give 

ö him; ſtraw, brambles, pounded dates, beanss- 
barley, &c. With a ſingle pound of food, 

h and as much water in a day, he will travel for 

n weeks together. In the whole * from 7 
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Caito to Sues, Which is 4 journey 6 forty 
or forty- ix hours, including the time of re- 
poſe, they neither eat nor drink; but theſe 
faſtings, repeated, exhauſt them as well as 
other animals. Their breath then be- 
comes fœtid. Their ordinary jg is very 
| How; not exceeding thirty-four or thirty-ſix 
hundred yards in an hour. It is needleſs to 

preſs them, they go no quicker; but by allow- 

ing them to reſt, they will el 9 MTN 

to eighteen hours a day. 

There are no inns any ae bur the 
cities, and commonly the villages, have a large 
building called a Kan, or Kervan-ſerai, which 
ſerves as an aſylum for all travellers. Theſe 
houſes of reception are always built without 
the precincts of the towns, and confift of four 
wings round a ſquare court, which ſerves by 
way of incloſure for the beaſts of burden. 
The lodgings are cells, where you find nothing 
but bare walls, duſt, and ſometimes ſcorpions. . 
The keeper of this Kan gives the traveller the 
key and a mat; and he provides himſelf the 
reſt. He muſt, therefore, carry with him his 
he his kitchen utenſils, and even his pro- 
viſions; for frequently not even bread is to 

be found in the villages. On this account 
. 3 > the 


- 


22 
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the Orientals contrive their equipage in the 
moſt ſimple and portable form. The bag- 


gage of a man who wiſhes to be completely 


provided, conſiſts in a carpet, a matraſs, a 
blanket, two ſaucepans with lids, contained 
within each other; two diſhes, two plates, 
and a coffee · põt, all of copper, well tinned ; a 
ſmall wooden box for ſalt and pepper; ſix 
coffee cups, without handles, in a leathern 
box; a round leathern table, which he ſuſ- 
pends from the ſaddle of his horſe; ſmall 
leathern pouches, or bags for oil, melted but- 
ter, water and brandy, (if the traveller be a 


Chriſtian) a pipe, a tinder- box, a cup of cocoa- 


nut, ſome rice, dried raiſins, dates, Cyprus 
cheeſe, and above all, coffee - berries, with a 
roaſter, and wooden mortar to pound them. I 
am thus particular to prove, that the Orien- 
tals are more advanced than we, in the art of 
diſpenſing with many things; ; an art which 
is not without its merit. 
Our European merchants are not content- 

ed with ſuch ſimple accommodations. Their 
journeys, therefore, are very expenſive, and 


conſequently not frequent; but even the richeſt 


natives of the country make no difficulty in 
paſſing part of their lives in the manner I 
. have 
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hre deferibed, Gibs sds of Bagdad, Baf- 
ſora, Cairo; and even of Conſtantinople. 
Travelling is their education, their ſcience z 
and to ſay of any man he is a merchant, is to 
pronounce him a traveller. They find in it 
the advantage of purchaſing their goods at 
the firſt hand, procuring them at a cheaper 
rate, enſuring their ſafety by eſcorting them 
themſelves; preventing many accidents, and 
obtaining ſome abatement of the numerous 
tolls. They learn, in ſhort, to underſtand 
weights and meaſures, the extreme diverſity 
of which renders theirs a very complicated 
profeſſion. Each town has its peculiar 
weight, which, under the ſame denomination, 
differs from that of another. The Rot ie of Alep- 
po weighs about ſix pounds, Paris weight; that 
of Damaſcus five and one quarter; that of 
Saide leſs than five; that of Ramla near ſeven. 
The Derbem alone, that is the drachm, which 
is the firſt element of theſe weights, is the 
fame every where. The long meaſures vary 
leſs; only two are known, the Egyptian cu- 
bit ¶ Draa Maſti), and the cubit of Conſtan- 
tinople Draa Stamboul }. TOs | 
Coin is ſtill more fixed; and you may tra- 
vel over the whole empire from Kotchim to 


_ . | pats | _ an, 
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 Afouan, without experiencing any change i in 1 
its denomination or its value. The moſt i ' 
ſimple of theſe coins is the Para, called alſo | 


a Medin, a Fadda, a Kata, or a Meſria. It 
is of the ſize of an Engliſh filver threepence, © , | 
and is only worth five liards (a little above 
a halfpenny). After the para, follow ſucceſ- | 
ſively pieces of five, ten, and twenty paras; 1 
then the Zolata, or I/pte, which is worth | 
thirty; the Pigſtre, called Kerſbraſadi, or | 
Piaſtre of the Lion, worth forty paras, or fifty | | 
French ſols (two ſhillings and a penny); and, 1 
J 


is moſt” generally uſed in commerce; and, 1 
laſtly, the Abou- Kelb, or Piaſter of the Dog, ! 
which is worth ſixty paras. All theſs.coing' |} 
are ſilver, but with ſuch a mixture of copper „ i 
alloy, that the abau-kelb is as large as a = 
crown of ſix livres, though its value be only 10 
four livres five ſols (Three and ſixponce half. 2 l | 
penny). They bear no image, becauſe of N 4 


the peohiligon of the Prophet, but only tage 

cypher of the Sultan on one fide, and on the 1 1 
other theſe words: Sultan of the ts Con- in 
tinents, Kaan '{o), . (i. e. Lord) of the. 10 
two Seas, the. Sultan, Son of the en W 


(e) Lu, is a Tartar word. . 2 1 Fl 
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fruck at Stamboul, (Conſtantinople), or at 
Majr (Cairo); which are the ep two' cities | 
where there is a mint. 
The gold coins are the ee called Da: 
Bab, or piece of gold; and alſo Zabr-Maha- 
Sous, or Well-beloved Flower. It is worth 
three piaſtres of forty paras, or ſeven livres 
ten ſols (fix ſhillings and three-pence); the 
half ſequin is only worth ſixty paras. There 
is likewiſe a ſequin, called Fondbucli, which 
is worth one hundred and ſeventy Paras but 
it is very rare. Beſides theſe coins, which 
are thoſe of the whole Turkiſh empire, ſome 
of the European ſpecie has as much currency ; 
ſuch are the filver dahlers of Germany, and 
the gold ſequins of Venice. The dollars are 
worth in Syria from ninety to ninety-two 
paras, and the ſequins from two hundred and 
five to two hundred and eight. Theſe two 
coins are worth from eight to ten paras more 
in Egypt. The Venetian ſequins are in great 
requeſt from the fineneſs of their ſtandard, 


and the practice they have of employing | 
them for womens. trinkets. The faſhion' of 

.. theſe trinkets does not require much art; the : 
piece of gold is. ſimply pierced, in order to i 
0 


ſuſpend it by a chain, likewiſe of gold, which 
x g flows 
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flows upon the breaſt, The more ſequins 
there are attached to this chain, and the 
greater the number of theſe chains, the more 
is a woman thought to be ornamented. This 
is the favourite luxury, and the emulation 
of all ranks. Even the female peaſants, for 
want of gold, wear piaſtres or ſmaller pieces; 
but the women of a certain rank diſdain ſilver; 
they will accept of nothing but ſequins of 
Venice, or large Spaniſh pieces, and cruſa- 
does. Some of them wear two or three hun- 
dred, as well lying flat, as ſtrung one on ano- 
ther, and hung near the forehead, at the edge 
of the head - dreſs. It is a real load: but 
they do not think they can pay too dearly for 
the ſatisfaction of exhibiting this treaſure at 
the public bath, before a croud of rivals, to 
awaken whoſe jealouſy conftitutes their chief 
pleaſure. The effect of this luxury on com- 
merce, is the withdrawing conſiderable ſums 
from circulation, which remain dead; beſides, 
that when any of theſe pieces return into com- 
mon uſe, having loſt their weight by being 
pierced, it becomes neceſſary to weigh them. 
The practice of weighing money is general 
in Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, 
I however as is refuſed there; the mer- 
chant 
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chant draws out his ſcales and A i6: = 
in the days of Abraham, when he purchaſed 
his ſepulchre. - In conſiderable payments, an 

agent of exchange is ſent for, who counts 


paras by. thouſands, rejects a- great many 
pieces of falſe money, and weighs all aha ſe. 


quins, either ſeparately or together. 
Almoſt the whole commerce of Syria i is in 


the hands of the Franks, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians: formerly it was engroſſed by the 


Jews. The Mahometans take little part in it; 
not that they are prevented from engaging in 
it by the prejudices of their religion, or by 
indolence, as ſome political writers have ima- 
gined; but from the obſtacles thrown in their 
way by their own government. The Porte, 
conſtant to its uſual ſyſtem, inſtead: of giving 


a decided preference to the Turkiſh ſubjects, , 


finds it more lucrative to fell their rights and 


induſtry to foreigners... Some. of the Euro- a 


pean ſtates have, by treaties, obtained a 
diminution of cuſtom-houſe duties to three 
per cent. while the merchandiſe of the ſub- 
Jects of the Sultan pays ſtrictly ten, or, when 
favoured, ſeven per cent. Belides this, the duties 
once paid in any port, the Frank is not liable to 


pay a nd time in another. 8 the caſe | 


is 
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10 differnt with the Ottoman ſubject. The 
Franks, too, having found it convenient to 
employ Latin Chriſtians as agents, have pro- 
cured them a participation of their privileges, 
and they are no longer ſubject to the power 6f 

the Pachas, or amenable to Turkiſh juſtice. 

They cannot be plundered; and whoever has 
a commercial proceſs with them, muſt plead 
before the European conſul. With ſuch diſ- 

advantages, is it ſurpriſing that the Mahome- 
tans ſhould relinquiſh commerce to their ri- 

_ vals? Theſe agents of the Franks are known 
in the Levant under the name of Baratary 
Drogmans; that is, privileged Interpre- 

ters p. The barat, or privilege, is a pa- 
tent, of which the Sultan makes a preſent to 
the ambaſſadors reſiding at the Porte. For- 

merly theſe ambaſſadors, in their turn, made 
preſents of them to particular perſons in each 
factory; but within the laſt twenty years they 
have been made to underſtand, it is more lu- 
crative to ſell them. The preſent price is 
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(p). An interpreter in Arabic is called Terdjeman, of 
which our old writers have made Truchement. In Egypt it 
is pronounced Tergoman; of which the Venetians have 

made Dragomano, and the French converted into Dregman. 


from 
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from five to ſix thouſand livres <a 3 


or two hundred and fifty pounds). Each 
Ambaſſador has fifty, which are renewed on 


the death of the poſſeſſor, and form a r 


conſiderable perquiſite. 
France has the greateſt trade t to 555 of any 


European nation. Her i imports conſiſt in five 
principal articles; 1ſt, The cloths of Lan- 
guedoc. 2dly, Cochineal from Cadiz. zdly, 


Indigos. Athly, Sugars. And, 5thly, Weſt 
India coffee; which is in great requeſt with 


the Turks, and which they mix with that 


of Arabia, more eſteemed indeed, but too 
high priced. To theſe muſt be added hard- 


ware, caſt i iron, ſheet lead, tin, Lyons laces, 


ſoaps, &c. 


The returns conklt almoſt wholly i in cot. 


tons, either ſpun or raw, or manufactured 


into coarſe ſtuffs; in ſome filks of Tripoli, 
the others being prohibited; in gall nuts, 


in copper and wool, which come from coun- 
tries out of Syria. The Factories, or as we 


call them, Echelles ( 7), of the French, are 
ſeven 


; (q ) This whimſical name of Echelles (in Engliſh ladders) 
was adopted by the inhabitants of Provence, from the Ita- 


lian 
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ſeven in nos i. e. ' Aleppo; Skanda- 1 | p 
roon, Latakia, Tupel. Saide, Acre, 4 


Ramla. The ſum of their imports amounts = 
to 6,000,000 of livres (2 50, O00. r | 1 
3 Aleppo and anesen, 3-000,000 vn 
-*Saide and Acre, 2,000,000 1 
Tripoli and Oatagie, e ' 400,000 i 
eee - « "+" RRVOD.. i 
Towl, VINOD . il 1 

4 | l 

Athte Scree OY e the ingte | ſb 
n of Marſeilles, which poſſeſſes the | | | 
excluſive privilege of ſending ſhips to, and 1 | f 
receiving them from, the Levant, notwith- TY, 1 | 
ſtanding the remonſtrances of the Province of I; 
Languedoc, which furniſhes the principal 9 


commodities. Strangers, that is, the natives 5 | 
of Turkey, are prohibited from carrying | 
on their commerce, except through the me- | ö 
dium of the Marſeilles factors, eſtabliſhed in | 

| their Ne This N was abo- 4 


lan ſcale eee eee Els onen f- 0 

nifies a place proper to receive veſſels, a road, a harbour. | 

At PI the natives ſay, as the Italians, em: rada. | | | 
"kd. - 
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and India goods; > there muſt be more mo- 


liſhed i in 1777, PI foveral 3 ber forth 
in the ordinance; but the merchants of Mar- 
ſeilles made ſuch repreſentations, | that, ſince 
the month of April, 1785, matters have 
again been placed upon their former footing. 
It is for France to determine how far this trade 
is to her intereſt. Conſidered relatively to the 
Turkiſh empire, it may be averred, that the 
commerceof the Turks with Europe and India, 
is more detrimental than advantageous. For the 
articles exported being all raw unwrought 
materials, the empire deprives itſelf of all the 
advantages to be derived from the labour of 
its own ſubjects. On the other hand, the 


commodities imported from Europe and In- 


dia, being articles of pure luxury, only ſerve 
to increaſe. the diſſipation of the rich, and 
the ſervants of government, whilſt, | per- 
haps, they aggravate the wretched condi- 
tion of the people, and the claſs of cultiva- 
tors. Under a government which pays no 
reſpect to property, the deſire of multiply- 

ing enjoyments, cannot but irritate cupidity, 
and increaſe oppreſſion. In order to pro- 
cure more clothes, furs, laces, ſugars, ſhawls, 


ney, 


ney, cotton, and filks, and more extortions. 
A momentary. advantage may have accrued. 
to the ſtates which furniſh theſe objects of 
luxury; hut are not the advantages of the 
preſent moment borrowed from the wealth of 
future times? And can we hope long to carry 
on an advantageous commerce with a coun- 
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. arts * willy in unn a aft room 
for many conſiderations. - . Firſt, "The: differ 
ent kinds of them are infinitely leſs numerous 
than with us; we can ſcarcely reckon twen- 
ty, even including the moſt neceſſary. In 
the firſt place, the religion of Mahomet hav- 
ing proſcribed every ſort of image and figure, 
there exiſts neither painting, nor ſculpture, 
nor engraving, norany of thoſe numerous pro- 
feſſions which depend on them. The Chriſ- 
tians alone purchaſe, for the uſe of their 
churches, ſome pictures of the Greeks at Con- 
ſtantinople, who, in point of taſte, are real 


Turks. In the ſecond place, a multitude of 


our trades are rendered unneceſſary, from the 
ſmall quantity of furniture uſed by the Ori- 
entals. The whole inventory of a wealthy 
family conſiſts in a carpet for the feet, in 
mats, cuſhions, matreſſes, ſome ſmall cotton 
cloths, copper and wooden platters for the 


table, a few W pans, a mortar, a port- 


able 


on the head 2 round the \ \ ; i 
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Abi mill, a little Porcelain, and ſome plates 
of copper tinned-. All our apparatus f 
tapeſtry, wooden bedſteads, chairs, ſtools, 

glaſſes, deſls, bureaus, cloſets; our buffets 
with their plate, and table ſervices; in a word, : 
all our cabinet and upholſtery work, are luxu- 
Ties totally unknown to them, ſa that no- 
thing is ſo ſimple as a Turkiſh» removal. 
Pococke is of opinion that theſe cuſtoms 
originate in the wandering life formerly led 

by the anceſtors of theſe nations; but they 
have had ſufficient time to forget this ſince 
they have become ſettled; and we | ſhould 
rather ſearch for the cauſe, of it in the na- 
ture of their government, which reduces every 

thin g to what is, ſtrictly neceſſary. Their 
cloathing is not more complicated, though 
much more expenſive. They are ſtrangers 
to the hats, perukes, hair-drefling, buttons, 
buckles, ſtocks, laced ruffles, and all that 
ſuperfluity- With which we are. ſurrounded. 
Cotton or ſilk ſhirts, which even the Pachas, | 
do not count by . dozens, and which- have 
neither. ruffles nor wriſtbands, nor plaited ; 
collars ; an enormous pair of brecches rhich | - 
ſerve alſo by way of ſtockings ; a handkerchief  .- 
aiſt, ie 8 

Vol. II. FF . 
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the three large Wide uf ebend aretiienti6s: 4 
have mentioned in deſeribing the dreſs of the 

Mamlouks, compoſe the whole wardrobe of 
the Orientals. Their only articleg of luxury 
are goldſmith's work, which is confined to 
-womens trinkets, ſaucers for coffee wrought 
like lace, the ornaments of their harneſs, 
their pipes, and the ſilk ſtuffs of Aleppo and 
Damaſcus. In paſſing through the ſtreets 
of the towns, you meet with nothing but 

a number of beaters of cotton on tenters, 
retailers! of ſtuffs | and mercery, barbers to 
ſhave the head, tinners, lockſmiths; ſadlers, 
and gaben r- ſellers of little loaves, hard- 

= ware; grain, dates, and ſweetmeats, but very 

= fed Dutoherd; and theſe ill ſupplied. There are 
alſo in the great towns a few wretched gun- 

ſmiths, vvho can only repair fire- arms, for not 

one of them can caſt a piſtol barrel; as for 

gun; powider, the frequent occaſion they have 

Wo to make uſe of it, has excited the induſtry of 

1 the peaſants in general to make 198 r 
| 95 i no-public manufactury. > | 

In the villages, the en licaited t to 
mote neceſſrcs, am no arte but mae 9 780 | 
Geavaurs to ſup} abs own wants; wean = 

11 * not be obliged to ſhare what he has with 

others 
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others. Each family manufactures the. coarſe. 
cottons with Which they are cloathed. * 
: Every! houſe has its portable mill, with which 
the women grind the barley or the Dourra 
for their ee The flour from theſe. | 
mills. is coarſe, , and the little round loaves - 
made of it, all leavened and badly baked; but J 
they. preſerve life, and that is all which is re= 


quired. , I have already obſerved how ſimple 

and cheap their inſtruments of huſbandry. 
are. In the mountains they do not prune. 
the: vines, and they no where in ingraft trees; 


every thing, in ſhort, reminds us of the fim- 


plicity of ancient times, which, poſſibly, 


as at this day, was only the ignorance of . 
poverty. When we enquire the reaſon of 


their want of induſtry, the anſwer is uniformly 


the ſame: It is good enough: That is ſuf- 


« ficient: What end would it anſwer to do 
« more?” They are in the right, ſince they 
would not be to reap the engt of 
their labours. 

| Secondly; The ate of W in theſe 


* 3 , 0 « 
2 > 4 * a —_— 


countries, and the manner in which they are 


exerciſed, are intereſting, as they preſerve 


almoſt, in every reſpe&, the diſcoveries: and 


nxt of ancient times. For example, the 
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ſtuffs e dl at Aleppo 1 not ? 
Arabian invention; this art is borrowed from 
the Greeks, who themſelves, doubtleſs, imi- 
tated the ancient Orientals; The dyes they 
uſe are, probably, as old as the time of tlie 
Tyrians, and they carry them at this day to 
a perfection not unworthy of that people; ü 
the workmen, jealous of their art, make an 
5 impenetrable myſtery of the proceſs. The 
manner in which the /ancients ſecu 85 che ö 
harneſs of their horſes againſt the ſtrokes of 
the ſabre, was undoubtedly the ſame which 
is now made uſe of at Aleppo and D Damaſcus, 
for the head ſtalls of their bridles (N. The 
ſmall filver plates with which the leather is 
lined, hold together without tails; and are ſo 
| jointed, that Gal depriving the leather of 
its pliancy, there remains no | interſtive for 
e of the weapon. 3 
The cement they make vie of, is no t ä 


chat of 10 Greeks and Romans. 70 make : 
| On this kibjeck; I n e that the — | 
louks of Cairo exhibit every year at the proceſſions of the, 
Caravan, coats of mall, helmets, and vizors, braſſets, hd 
all the armour of the time of the Croiſades. There is allo 
à collection of old arms in the moſque of the ng ton 
TIRE ag he's the Nm SEEING; Gy Lb 
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it properly, they take care only - to uſe the 
lime when boiling: they mix with it one 
third of ſand, and another of aſhes and 
pounded briekduſt. With this compoſition they 
form wells, ciſterns, and vaults, which the 
water cannot paſs through. I have ſeen a ſin- 
gular ſpecies of the latter in Paleſtine that de- 
ſerve to be deſcribed. The vault is built with 
cylinders of brick, eight or ten inches long. 
Theſe cylinders are hollow, and may be about 
two inches diameter within. They are in 
a ſlight degree tapering, the wideſt end is 
cloſed, the other open. To form the roof, 
they are ranged by the ſide of each other, 
with the cloſe end expoſed to the weather: 
they are faſtened with plaiſter of Jeruſalem 
or Nablous, and four workmen can compleat 
the roof of a chamber in a day. The firſt 
rains uſually penetrate it; but a coat of oil 
is then laid over it, which effectually keeps 
the water out. The cracks withinſide are 
cloſed by a layer of plaiſter, and the whole 
forms à durable and very light roof. With 
theſe cylinders they build the walk at the 
edges of the terraces. on the houſe tops, 
throughout Syria, to prevent the women, Who 
W and dry their linen there, from being 
"29 = Ff * e ſeen. 
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\ ſeen. The uſe of them has! "I with in- 
troduced at Paris; ; but the invention is £08 
| great antiquity in the eaſt. en 
Wie may affirm the fame of the manner 
of working the iron mines in Lebanon, on 
account of its great ſimplicity. Tt is 'the 
method now employed in the Pyrenees, and 
known under the name of the Catalonian 
Forge. The furnace conſiſts in a ſort of 
chimney formed in the ſide of a ſteep de- 
clivity. The funnel is filled with wood; 
which is ſet fire to. The bellows is ap- 
plied to the inferior mouth, and the iron ore 
poured ih from above; the metal falls to the 
bottom, and is taken out by the ſame mouth 
at which the fire is lighted. Even their in- 
genious wooden ſliding locks may be traced 
back to the time of e WA men tions 
them in his ſong. „ 

To their muüc we ii not aſcribe 7 | 
high an antiquity. It does not appear to have 
an ee than the age of the Califs, 

] under whom the Arabs applied themſelves to 

it with the more ardour, as all the learned 

men of that day added the title of Muſician 1 
that of Phyſician, Geometrician and Aſ- 
Tf ronomer ; yet, as its principles were borrow- 
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ed from the Greeks, it might afford matter 
of curious obſervation to adepts in that 
ſcience. Such perſons are very rarely to be 
met with in the eaſt. Cairo is perhaps the 
only” place in Egypt or in Syria, where there 
are a few Shaiks who underſtand the prineĩ- 
ples of the art. They have collections of 
airs which are not noted in our manner, but 
written in characters, all the names of which 
are Perſian. They have no mufic but vocal; 
for they neither know nor eſteem inſtrumental, 
and they are in the right; for ſuch inſtru- 
ments as they have, not excepting their flutes, 
are deteſtable. They are ſtrangers likewiſe 
to any other accompaniment than the uniſon, 
and the continued baſe of the Monochord. 
They are fond of ſinging with a forced voice 
in the high tones, and one muſt have lungs 
like theirs to ſupport the effort for a quarter 
of an hour. Their airs, in point of character 
and execution, reſemble nothing we have 
heard in Europe, except the Seguidillas of the 
Spaniards. They have diviſions more la- 
boured even than thoſe of the Italians, and 5 
cadences and inflexions of tones impothble to 
be imitated by European throats... Their 
performance is ieee with fighs and 
N f $: | geſtures 
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geſtures, which, paint the Fo AE in a more 
lively manner than we ſhould. venture. to 
allow. They may be ſaid to excel moſt. in 
_ the, melancholy ſtrain. To behold an Arab 
with his head inclined, his hand applied to 
his car, his eyebsows knit, his eyes languiſh-. 
ing; to hear his plaintive tones, his lengthened 
| notes, his ſighs and ſobs, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible, to refrain from tears, which, a8 
their expreſſion is, are far from bitter: 2 and 
indeed they muſt certainly find a pleaſure in 
. ſhedding t em, ſince among all. their. ſongs, 
ET. they conſtantly prefer that whichexcites them 
_ moſt, as among all e ſinging 
Ts is that they moſt admire... _ 
Dancing, which with us holds. an a. cqual 
rank with muſie, 1s far from, being. held in 
the fame eſtimation by. the Arabs... This art, 
among. them, is. branded with a kind of 
ſhame; a man cannot practiſe it without 
c diſhonour G. and the exerciſe of. it is only 
permitted to women. This judgment will 
appear to us ſevere, but before we condemn 
it, it muſt. be confdered, chat in the caſtern 


0. The facred dance of the Derviſes,' che motions 
ſuppoſe to lama the \revolurions” of the 


| 0 
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1 world, dancing is not an imitation of war} 
as among the Greeks, nor a combination of 
graceful attitudes and movements, as with 
us; but a licentious imitation of the utmoſt 
wantongeſs of love. This is the ſpecies of 
dance which, brought from Carthage to 
Rome, announced the decline of her repub- 
lican manners, and which, ſince revived in 
Spain by the Arabs, ſtill ſubſiſts there under 

the title of the Fandango. Notwithſtanding 
the freedom. of our manners, it would be dif- 
ficult, without wounding the ear, accurately 
to deſeribe it: it will be ſufficient to ſay that 
the female dancer, with her arms extended, and 
an empaſſioned air, ſinging and accompanying 
her ſong with caſtanets, which ſhe holds be- 
tween her fingers, executes, without chang- 
ing her place, all thoſe motions of the body 
which paſſion itſelf carefully conceals under 
the veil of night. Such is their licentiouſ- 
neſs, that none but proſtitutes venture 
dance in public. Thoſe who make a pro- 
feſſion of it are called Rawai, and thoſe who 
excel, - aſſume the name of Alma, or pro- 
| ficients in the art. The moſt celebrated are 
thoſe of Cairo. 5 late traveller, (M. Savary,) 
has N a e picture of them; but 
| * OY confeſs. 
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ſame enthuſiaſm in me. With their yellow 
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linnen, their tawny ſkins, their naked pen- 
dent breaſts, their blackened eyelaſhes, their 
blue lips, and their hands ſtained with henna, 
theſe Alma only reminded me of the Bac 


 chantes of the man '(); and if we re- 
flect that, even maſt poliſhed: na- 


tions, this claſs of 0 woen retain not a little 
vulgarity, it is not credible, that among 

a people, where the moſt ſimple arts are ſtill 
in a ſtate of backiifal} they can ſhew much 
refinement a and . ee in one e whichr N 


the moſt. 5 
The inna be Seien 4 PI arts 


and ſciences, leaves no room to doubt that the 
latter are ſtill more neglected, or to confeſs the 
truth, totally unknown. The barbariſm of 
i Syria, as well as that of Egypt, 1s compleat ; j 


and, from the fimilarity which is uſually 
found in the different provinces of the ſame 
empire, we may form the like judgment of all 
the countries under the dominion of the Turks. 

In vain have ſome a deniec | this aſſer- 


(e) 1. 4 wichout Paris, os Fake . che city | 


wat 


| Aries; the reſort of the populace---the idea might, perhaps» 


be deer Ne * term — ken. 3 


5 | os tion; 3 
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_ 


ann 8s they talk & ens Places , 
alten und books: theſe words in Turkey 
convey not the fame ideas as with us. The age 
of the Califs 18 paſt + among the Arabs, and 
yet to begin among the Turks. Theſe two 


nations have at preſent neither geometri- 
cians, aſtronomers, muſicians, 1 nor phyficians. 
Scarcely can we meet with one of the latter 
who knows how to bleed with | a fleam; 
when they have ordered a cautery, a pplied fire, 
or preſcribed. ſome common recipe, their 
knowledge is exhauſted: and conſequently the 
valet de chambre of an European is con- 


ſulted as an Eſculapius; where indeed ſhould 


phyficiahs be formed, fince there are no eſta- 


bliſhments'of the kind, and anatomy is direct- 


ly repugnant to the prejudices of their religion? 
Aſtronomy might gain more admirers, but 
by aſtronomy they underſtand only the art of 
diſcovering the decrees of fate by the mo- 
tions of the ſtars, and not the profound 
ſcience of calculating their revolutions. The 


monks of Mar-Hanna, who are Poſſeſſed of 


books, and maintain a correſ pondence with 
Rome, are not leſs ignorant than the reſt. | 
Never, before my arrival among them, had 


they heard that the earth tarne rovnd the” 


_ ſan, | 
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Uni and this opinion was very gear bees 7 
great offence to the brotherhe od; for the 
zcalots, finding that it contradicted the Holy | 

Bible, were inclined to treat me as a heritic : 
fortunately the Vicar General had good ſenſe 
enough to doubt, and to ſay: 45 « Without 
1 © blindly crediting the Franks, we muſt not 
<« too haſtily deny all they aſſert; for every 
40 thing they bring us, the produce of their 

4. arts, is ſo infinitely! ſuperior. to our own, 
* that they may.. poflibly , diſcover things 
Which are beyond our ideas,” I eſcaped 
by- not taking the- blame of this novel hy- 
potheſis on., myſelf, but reſtoring the diſco- 


very to our modern philoſophers, who are 


eſteemed by the monks at ; this ue as Yiſio- 


naries. 
. great difference TER fhould 55 EPR 5 
tween the preſent . Arabs, and thoſe of the | 
times of El- Mamoun, and Aroun-el- Raſchid, | 
and it muſt be admitted that, even of them, 


we have formed very extravagant ideas. 
Their empire was too ſoon, deſtroyed to. ſuf- 


fer them to make any. great pro, greſs in the 
ſciences. What we ſee happen in our days 


in ſome of the European ſtates, proves that 
wad HOOPS: Ages. to became eſtabliſhed 


in 


; . — peculiar- to therr 


aage; but, by the ſtudy of language, we 
mut Br ünderltandh cat Philoſophical ſpirit of 
reſearch which; in words, inveſtigates the hiſ- 
toryof 1 ideas, in order to p- 


tans, the ſtudy of the Arabic is only dultivated 
on accbunt of its connection with religion; and 
this is in fact very confined; for the Koran is 
the immediate word of God: but, as this 
word only retains the identity of its nature, 
ſo far as it correſponds with the meaning of 
God and his prophet, it is a matter of the 
greateſt moment to learn, not only the exact 
ſignification of the words employed, but, 
likewiſe, the accents, irflexions, fighs and 
pauſes, in ſhort, all the moſt minute niceties 
of proſody and reading; andi it is impoſſible 
to form an idea how complicated all this 
is without having heard their declamation 
in the Moſques. © As for the principles of 
the 1 a thoſe of the e alone 


18 


N take 


vr ters; 5 d0 ve not con- 
ether the tranſlators; or 
the Greeks? The only ſoiencs 
m, and the only one 
they' oontinue to cultivate, is that of their own - 


erfect the art by which 
they are cõmmunicated. Among the Mahome- 
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. an ahnt requir 
ters. myſterions like the Brachmans, 
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take ſeveral. years to acquire. Next is TIP 
ammar. Which may be 
defined, the. ſeience of terminations foreign to 
the wllgec- Archie. which. * ſuperadded 0 


* ate un b perſons. When this is 


attained, the ſtudent is reckoned; among the 


Ele ience is next to be ſtudied, 
whole years; for 5 aſe 


ver the ſecrets. of, their art only by degrees, 
At length. they proceed, to the ſtudy; of the 
law and the Fatah,'or Science, per excellentiam, 


unh. cher mean theology, Now, if we 
Ne eee and that it is zEc 


of . theſe 


thoroughly to. be acquainted yath, all the 


100 eolyſtigal: and allegorical ſignifications pages | 


to it, and to read all the com 


n upon: ie, of which there ar are two 


| gift to ene on r | 
ſands of ridicylous;caſes of conſcience ;. ſuch 


as, if i be allowable to mix mortar with im- 


e water, whether a man who has an iſſue 


be not in thę caſe of a defiled woman; as alſo 
10 be able to diſcuſs the various queſtions, 


- whether 


Gr AND $YRVA: 


beter the ſoul of qhs- prophet 
| created before that of Adam; 'whethi 


counſel God in the creation; and what: 


Was ; the. 'counſel he gave; it cannot but be 
allowed, that one may paſs one's Whole life. - 
time in my a 1 _ and non 


| A e RY 94 5 


As for this müll belbbäteh Cd the 


wien a8 u ee of the law do not 
a the fort 
2 they neither 


7 oy . 
5 K 


conſiſts in attending private maſters, who 
teach them to read the Koran, if they are 
Mahemetans, or the Pſalms, if Chriſtians; 


and a little writing, and reckoning from me- 


mory: this continues till they arrive almoſt 


at manhood, when each of them chuſes ſome 


even the: children of the Franks, and it is a 


maxim at Marſeilles, that a Levantin muſt 


be a diſſipated youth, idle, and without emu- 
lation, and whoſe whole knowledge will be 
mn to hg __ to nN in lan- 


r he dd 


on of our vicars and prieſts, : 
nor catechize, nor 
confels} it may be dane that they re- 
cCeive none: all the education of children 
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e f the Orlentals, call not gay with 
az; late traveller, that it ariſes from the dif. 
ſiculties of the language, and of reading and 
writing; undoubtedly the difficulty of the 
dialects, the perplexity of the characters, and 
the defects of their alphabet, multiply the ob- 
ſtacles to inſtruction. But habit ſurmounts 
them, and the Arabs attain as. perfect a faci- | 
lity in writing and readi 
themſelves. The real cauſe is the ſeu means 
of. inſtruction they poſſeſs, among which muſt 
be fitſt reckoned the. ſcarcity of books. With | 


ing, as the Europeans 


us nothing is ſo common as this val 


5 tance: nothing ſo general among all ranks a. as 
the practice of reading. In the Eaſt, on the 


4 Hantra { 


boy Wadi is io, rare. Thetea are but 


r RAD IE 


i Eg hich L rn cee og has: of | 


Djezzar at Acre, The reader has ſeen haw 
inſignificant the former is, both with reſpect to 
the number and the choice of its books. I ſhall 
not ſpeak. of the latter as an eyewitneſs; but 


two perſons who haye ſeen it, have aſſured m 


that. it did not contain x more than RP hun- 
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volumes; yet theſe;are the ſpoils of all 
nongothers, of the Convent of St., 
1 Saide, and of the Shaik Kairi, 
| Mufti-of e a At Aleppo, the houſe; of - 
Bitar is the only one which poſſeſſes any. 
books, and thoſe are aſtronomical, which no- 
| body underſtands. At Damaſcus the lawyers. 


hold even their own ſcience in no eſtimation. 


Cairo alone is rich in books. There is a, 
collection of very ancient ones at the Moſque, | 
of El-azhar, and a conſiderable number 


is in daily circulation; but Chriſtians are 


forbid to touch them. Twelve Years: ago, 
however, the monks of Mar- Hanna eee 
of procuring ſome, ſent one of their num 
ber thither to purchaſe them. By a fore 
tunate accident he got. acquainted. with an 

Effendi, with whom. he became a "tet 
and who wiſhing to obtain from him ſome. 
leſſons in Aſtrology, in which he thought 
him an adept, ocurec 
In the ſpace of: fix months this. monk 
aſſured me, that upwards, of two hundred 


paſſed through his hands; and on my ene 


quiring on what ſubjects, he replied, treatiſes 


on grammar, the Nahou, eloquence, and the . 
interpretation of the Koran; 5 the. very fe 
Yo * 5 G s | mn, = 
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him ſome books. 
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two copies of wal Arabia) * 


ments. From this ſtate of facts, we are 


certainly authorized /to' affirm, not only that 
chere is a ſearcity of good books in the caſt, 
| but that books of any kind are very fare. The 
reaſon of this is e vident. wn! theſe countries 


every book is a the Writing of 


which is neceffarily flow, difficult; and ex- 
penſive. The labou 
duces but one copy. That muſt be without 
eraſure; and is liable to be deftroyed by a 
thouſand acccidents. It is impoſſible there- 
fore for books to multiply, and confequently 
for knowledge*to be propagated, - If we com- 


of many moniths pro- 


pare this ſtate of things with what paſſes 


0 among burſelves, we cannot but be deeply 
5 impreſſed with the advantages of printing. 


We hall even be convinced, on feflexion, 
that this art alone is pöfſibly the main ſpring 
of thoſe great revolutions, which, within the 
bf three centuries, have taken place in the 


2 moral ſyſtem of Europe. The preſs, by ren- 
8 dering books common, has diffuſed a more 
. equal ſhare of Knowledge throu gh every claſs; 
and by rapidly communicating Ideas and 
; PO" has EE more peedy i im- 


rn i provement 


with the arts and ſciences: by its means, all 


bled; who purſue! without intermiſſion the 
fame W By printing, every writer is 


become à public orator,” WhO addrefles him- 


ſelf not only to his city, but to his nation, 
and to all Europe. If in this new ſpecies of 
popular aſſemby he has loſt the advantage 
of declamation and geſture to excite the paſ- 
fions, he is amply indemnified' by thi of 
having a more ſelect audience, and being able 
to reaſon with more temperance; and if the 


; tainly more durable. Since the diſcovery 
7 of the art of ptinting, therefore, fingle men 
. have been ſeen to produce, by the mere effects 
f of their writings, moral revolutions in whole 
g nations, and have obtained an influence over 
e the minds of men, which has even awed and 
je | controuled the authority LY the om 8 
1 powers. IS 

re | Another. very a" effect of che 
x preſs, is that which, it has had on hiftory. 
ad 5 1 iving 4 g 4 genera aland rapid publicity to facts, 
n- i, las rendered er certainty more ealy to be 


. 2 2 | aſcertained, 


ö bps Shs thore aniverfil acquaintance 


thoſe who occupy themſelves in literary pur- 
ſits, ate become à body perpetually aſſem- 


impreſſion he makes be lefs lively, it is cer- 
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=: 8 whereas, When PR were 

written by band, the allen made by one 
man, producing only one copy, could be 
ſieen and criticized by only a very ſmall | 
OR number of readers; and, theſe. readers are: the 
more to be ſuſpected, as they muſt depend on 
„ choice, of: the author. JJ; he ſhould per- 
mit copies to be taken, they multiply. and 
ſpread very. lowly. In the mean time wit- 
neſſes drop off, proofs which might onge have 
been produced. loſe their farce, contradictions 
ſtart up, and a wide field is opened to error, 
| paſſion, and  miſrepreſentation. This is the 
cauſe of all thoſe monſtrous relations with 
Which the. hiſtories of antiquity, as well as 
thoſe. of Modern Aſia, abound. If. among 
1 thoſe hiſtories we find ſome which bear ſtrik- 
ing marks of. probability, i they, are thoſe 
whoſe writers were either eye · witneſſes of. the 

facts they relate, or public men who wrote to 

an enlightened people, able to contradiet them 

Whenever they depatted from truth. Such 

was Cæſar, the principal actor in the events 
related in his own. memoirs ; ſuch was KXeno- 
phon, the general of the ten thouſand, whoſe 
able retreat he has ſo well deſcribed ; ſuch wa; 


5 e me friend and Tg of Scipio, | | 
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1 whe copligtaher of Cart age; ; ſuch alſo . 490 
_ Salluft and Tacitus, who” had been conſuls? l 
? Thucidides, the comtnander of an army, and 
Herodotus , ſenator,” and deliverer of Hali- 
jb ri When hiſtory on the contrary” . 1 
only a collection of ancient events; delivered Wl 
down by tradition; when theſe facts are 
merely collected by individuals, it is neither i 
of the ſame ſpecies, nor does it bear the fame —_— 
character. How great is the difference S 10 
tween the preceding Writers and Livy, _ 
Quintus Curtius, and Diodorus © Siculus! „ 1 
| Fortunately, however, for them, the countries e 7 ö | 
in which they wrote were civilized, and pub- 
lic information might ſerve to guide them if 
reſpectin g recent facts. But when nations iff 
were in à ſtate of anatchy, or groaning under mn 
ſuch deſpotiſm as prevails .at this day i in I 1 
the eaſt, writers, abſorbed i in that ignorance — 1 
and credulity which ever accompany ſuch = 
a ſtate, might boldly commit their errors wn 
and prejudices'to hiſtory ;' and 'we may e. 
mark, that it is in the prod. Ictions of ſüch 1 
ages and nations that we meet With all the - ll 
monſters of fiction, while in poliſhed periods, 1 
and in the hands of original Writers, the a? | bl 


7 —_ of * preſent us with a nar- 
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pa fling before our eyes. 1 
This influence of the ed is 5 1 . 
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| that the eſtabliſhment of Mar-Hanna alone, 
imperſect as it is, has already produced a 
ſenſible difference among the Chriſtians. The 
art of reading and writing, and even a fort 
of information, are more common among 
them at preſent, than they were thirty years 
ago. Unfortunately their outſet has been of 
that kind, which long retarded the progreſs of 
improvement, and excited innumerable diſ- 
| orders in Europe. For bibles and religious 
books being the firſt which. proceeded: from 
the preſs, the general attention was turned 
towards theological diſcuſſions, 1 te- 
1 ſulted a fermentation. which was the ſource of 
=: the Schiſms of. England and Germany, and 
| dhe unhappy political troubles of France. If 
inſtead of tranſlating their Buzembaum, 
and the Miſanthropical reveries of Nieremberg 
and Didaco Stella, the Jeſuits had printed and 
1 diſperſed books of practical morality and 
| public utility, adapted to the, ſtate of tho 
EKEeſraouan and the Pruzes, their labours | 
1 might haye produced in thoſe countries, and 


even ee all 1 poll conſequences | 
| | "NERD: 


on 
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whole ſyſtem. - At preſent,. all hope of ſuch, 
improvement is over, or at leaſt greatly re- 


tarded the firſt fervor. has been ſpent on 
uſeleſs objects. Beſides, the monks are poor, 


and if Djezzar takes it into his head, he will 
deſtroy their preſs, 4 To this he will. proba-. 
bly be induced by the fanaticiſm of the 
profeſſors of the law, Who, without very well 
knowing, What they have to dread from the 
preſs, . have, notwithſtanding, .c conceived an, 
ayerfion to it; as if folly. poſſeſſed the natu= | 
ral inſtinct of dining Phat; 7 e 36s 
deſtruction. bY i 
The ſcarcity of books; in this want of | 
the means of information are then, as I have 


juſt ſaid, the cauſes of the ignorance of the 


Orientals; but theſe muſt, after all, be regard- 
ed merely as acceſſaries: the radical ſource 
is ſtill in the government, which not only 
does not encourage the propagation of xnow]-- 
ledge, ous exerts every effort to ſtifle it in the 
birth. Under the adminiſtration” of the 
Turks, there is no proſpect of obtaining 
rank or fortune through the channel of the 
arts and ſciences; or polite literature. The 
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clans, aſtronorti ers, of engineer 2 
would not preſerve their poſſe 95 e 1 e 


2 ** 


Suiſhing in obſcurity, or groaning 
the perſecution'of tyranny. If ſcience, there. 
fore, which itſelf is Acquired with 5 much 
difficulty; and labour, can only make us te- 
ret its inutility, and even expoſe us to dan 
ger; it is better never to poſſeſs 1 _— For this 
Treaſon; the 'Orientals ate ignorant, and muſt 
neceſſarily be ſb, from the ſame principle 
which makes them poc r, as they may a pply 
with Juſtice to ſcience; What they fay's f the 
are © What'good purpoſe | 
* do more 1 
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portant; 3. but it muſt likewiſe .be. hoon, 
ledged,, it is at the. fame time the. m moſt "dif, {4 
Heult: for it is not ſufficient to make a bar= _ 
ren | enquiry into facts; the eſſential object is l 
| to inveſtigate their various cauſes ang rela- * 
tions; to diſcover the open or ſecre ret, the the re. 
mote or immediate ſprings, which "produce. . of 
in men thoſe habits of action we call man- — 
ners, and that uniform diſpoſition of. mind: 1 
| ED name. character. Now, to ſucceed in, 
ſuch an enquiry, . it is neceſſary to communi- 
cate. with, the men we with to know.; A: WO, N 
muſt place ourſelves in their ſitustionz, in i in _— 
order to feel by what agents they are „ 
fluenced, and the conſequences. which-reſul tz, 


+. 


language, a and | adopt. their. cuſtoms; j .condi=. | 5 
tions ns ſeldom com plied with by travellers; „ 
| | which | „ 


we muſt, live i in their country, learn, . i 
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=: "with even CS hl 8 : 
mounted numerous diffculties, which ariſe 
| from the nature of the thing itſelf; for we 
= have not only to combat the prejudices we 


| may meet in cur way, but to overcome our 
1 own; againſt which we can never be ſuffict- 1 
3H ently on our guard; habits are powerful, 5 


1 liable to be miſtaken, and error caly: 1e 
1 obſerver, chen, ſhould be eie ume 9 75 
0 not timid, and the reader, obliged to ſee with | 


| | the eyes 'of others, ſhould watch attentive 7 
1 | both: e reaſoning « of his guide, and the deduc- . 

tions be "TR: be ibelned to. gray Bim 

= > Wu 85 

1 . When an Wa e arrives 15 85 ria, or 
1 „ indeed 3 in any part of the eaſtern wor d, what” 
4 | appears moſt extrabrdinary to him, in the ex- 
0 oh of the inhabitants, is the almoſt total | 

| 1. poſition * 'of their manners to qur own: it 


op as if ſome premeditated dene gn had de- 
termined to produce an infinity of the moſt 


| ſtriking contraſts between the people of Aſia 
and thoſe of Europe. We wear mort and 


1 | „ cloſe dreſſes ; ; theirs are long and ample, 
41 30 We ſuffer our hair to grow, and ſhave the- 
_ Pp , beard; they let the beard grow, and ſhave 


| the bead. Win nut to uncover the head is 
1 are 2a mark 
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2 1 of reſpect; with them, a 
is a ſign 
poſture they upright. We paſs our lives 


erect; they are almoſt. continually ſeated,, 


They fit and cat upon the ground; we upon 


raiſed ſeats. With reſpect to language, like. 


_ viſe, their manner of writing is directly con- 
trary to ours, and the greateſt part of. our 


maſculine nouns are feminine with them. 5 


To the bulk of travellers theſe contraſts only 
appear whimfical ; but i it may be intereſting ; to 
philoſophers, to enquire into the cauſes of ſo 
great a diverſity of habits, i in men who haye 


the ſame wants, and in nations which fer : 


to have one common origin. 
Another diſtinguiſhing, chara@eriſtic, 1 no 55 
remarkable, i is that religious exterior obſer- 


vable i in the countenances, converſation * and ; 


geſtures. of the inhabitants of Turkey... In 


the ſtreets, every one appears with his ſtring if 


of beads. We hear nothing but emphatical 
exclamatiqns of Ya Alleb! 0 God! Allah. 
akbar | God moſt great! Allah tadla,. God 
moſt high |. Every inſtant the ear is ſtruck 
with a... profound. ſigh, . or noiſy. eructation 
which follows the pronouncing of ſome. ons 


of folly. We ſalute in an inclined, 


— 


of the nijnety-vine: FRIES: of Be: ſuch 


4 as 


1 
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as Yo our Source of be 3 
moſt to be praiſed! Ya maſiour | 1 Oi impene- 
trable! If a man ſells bread in the ſtreets, he 
does not ery bread, but exclaims Allab eg 
God is liberal. If he ſells water, he cries, 
Hah diatad God is generous ; and ſô of 
- other Ae, The uſual form of ſalutation 
0p Go preſerve thee; and of thanks, God 
by ne? thee: in a word, God is in every 
thing, and every Where. Theſe men then 
are very devout, ſays the reader? Ves, but 
without being the better in conſequence f 
this devotion, for I have already obſerved, 
their zeal is no other than ſpirit of jealouſy, 
and contradiction ariſing from the diverſity of 
religions; ſince in the Chriſtian. a profeſſion 
of his faith i is a bravado, an act of indepen- 
dence; and in the Mahometan, an act of 
ſuperiority and power. This devoutn eſs, 
therefore, merely the offspring of pride and 
profound ignorance, is no better than a fanatic 
ſuperſtition, and he ware 115 . 
diſorders. e (hs 5 

There is ſtill We charadteriftic in hs 
exterior of the Orientals, which attracts the 
attention of an obſerver: I mean their grave 


bas kB Tn air in Neve OE: DET do, 
or 


26x27 AND, SYRIA. 3 
or ay. x Inſtead: of that open and cheerful | 


/ countenance, . which. we either naturally . 


ba or aſſume, their behaviour is ſeri- 
1 us, auſtere, and melancholy ; 3; they rarely 15 
1 and the gaiety of the French appears 5 
to them a fit of delirium. When they ſpeak, 


1 with deliberation, without geſtutes, and EY 


without paſſion; 1 they liſten. without i inter- 
rupting you; they 2 are ſilent for whole, days 
together, and by no means pique themſelves 
1 ſupporting converſation. If they walk, 
it is always leiſurely, and on buſineſs; they 
have no idea of our troubleſome activity, and 
our walks backwards and forwards for amuſe- 
ment. Continually ſeated, they paſs whole 
days, muſin g, with their legs croſſed, their 
pipes. in their mouths, and almoſt without 
changing their attitude. It ſhould ſeem as if 
motion were a puniſhment. to them, and that, 
like the Indians, they als inaQion a8 ele 
ſential to happineſs. Io 
. This obſervation, Which may be lager | 
to the greater part of their habits and cuſ- 
toms, has, in our time, given occaſion to a 
very ſummary ſyſtem of the cauſes of the pe- 
culiar character of the Orientals, and ſeveral 
other nations. A celebrated N reflecting 8 
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on what the Greeles' kad R Romans have fald 

: - of Aſiatic efferninacy, and the accounts given 
by travellers of the indolence of the Indians, 
is of opinion; that this indolence forms the 
diſtinguiſhing character of the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries; "purſuing his enquiries into 
the common cauſe of this general fact, and 
findin g. that all theſe nations inhabit what | 
are called hot countries, he has attributed 
the cauſe of their indolence to heat; and 
aſſuming che fact as a principle, has laid it 
downas an axiom, that the inhabitants of hot 
countries muſt necefſarily be indolent, inert 
of body, and from analogy, likewiſe inert of 
mind and character. He gos evenftilfatther ; 

1 remarking, that unlimited monarchy i is the 
moſt habitual ſtate of government among theſe 

nations; and confidering deſpotiſin : as the ef- 
fect of the ſupineneſs of a people, he con- 
cludes, that deſpotiſm is as much the natu- 
ral government of theſe countries, and . as 
neceſſary as the climate under which they live. 
It ſhould ſeem as if the ſeverity,” or, more 
properly ſpeaking,. the bar barity of the infer- 
ence ſhould have put men upon their guard 
againſt ſuch erroncous; Principles: yet this 
ſyſtem has been ' received with great” a 5 


8 22 
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N nee, nay; even throughout mn pe 0 | 
þ 


= and the opinion ob the author of the Spirit of 


Tas, is become among the moſt nume rous 
144 115 5 reaſoners, An authority from Rich 


— 


it is piefuriptaous' to differ. This is not the 


5 CAA this 67960 beſides that ſuch a 


al bare eee _ 


futation already exiſts in the work of 4 of. 1 


loſopher, whoſe name is at leaſt equal to that 


But in order to raiſe form 


of Monteſduieu. 


doubt) Ar Raſt in the” finds ef OR wh 
without giving themſelves time to refle&, have 


adopted this opinion, T mall offer a few obe 
1 Jeckions which the ſubject naturally ſuggeſts. 


The doctrine of the general indolence of 


the Orierital and ſouthern nations, is founded 
on that opinion of Aſiatic effeminacy origi- 
_ nally tranſmitted to us by 


that was built? Wete they fixed and de- 
terminate, or did this opinion rely on vague 


and general ideas like the ſyſtems of the 


moderns ? Had the ancients 4 more” Ac 
| curate knowledge of thoſe countries in their 


: time, than we nie obtained: in ours; and: are 
1 juſtified ir in fountdin g on theit re report att hy- 5 
15 N difficult to n koi out own. 


Det hs more 
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the Greeks and 
Romans; . but what Are the facts on Which 
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; more minute examination? a se the 
facts as we receive them frgm. h. 1 
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the Aſſyrians, whoſe ambition and: wars. da ö 


king five hundred years, threw Aſia into con- 


fuſion; the Medes, who ſhook off their voke, 


and diſpoſſeſſed them; the Perſians who, un- 
der Cyrus, within the ſpace of thirty years, 
extended their conqueſts from the Indus to the 
Nediterranean; were theſe inert and indolent 
people? May we not .oppoſe to this ſyſtem 
the Phœnicians, who, for ſo many centu- 
tries, were in poſſeſſion of the commerce of 


the whole ancient world; the Palmyrenians, 
of. whoſe, induſtry we poſſeſs ſuch ſtupen- 


daus monuments; the. Carduchi of Xeno- 

5 phon, who. braved the pbwer of the Great 
<3 1 in the very heart of his empire; the Par- 
on thians, thoſe unconquerable rivals of Rome; 3 


and even the Jews, Who, limited to-a lit- 


Us ſtate, never ceaſed to ſtruggle, for a thou- 8 
_ And years, againſt the moſt. powerful em- 
pires ? If the men of theſe nations were inert, 


what is activ ity? If they were active, where 


then i is the influence of climate? Why i in the 8 


ſame countries, where ſo much energy Was 


diſplayed in former times, do we. at preſent 


Ai ſuch profound ae Why are the 
modern 
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modern rec | fo. debaſed. aud che very 
ruins of Sparta and Athens, and in the fields 
of Marathon and Thennopyler Wall it * 
7 alledged, that the climate has che Where 
are the proofs ? -Suppoſing this 2 it W 
babe changed by irregular fits; the climate of 
Perſia muſt have altered greatly from Cyrus 
to Nerxes; that of Athens from Ariſtides to 
I Demetrius Phalereus; and that of Rome from 
_—_ to Sylla, and from Sylla to Tiberius. 
The climate of the Portugueze muſt have 
changed ſince the days of Albuquerque; and 
that of the Turks fince Soliman? If indo- 
lenee be 8 the ſouthern countries, 
whence is it that we have ſeen Carthage in 
Africa, . in Italy, and the Buccancers at 
St. Domingo? Why do we meet with the 
Malays in India, and the Bedouins in Ar | 
Why, too, at the ſame period, — undder the. 
ſame ky, do we find a Sybaris near Crotona, 
a Capua in the vicinity of Rome, and a Sar- 
des coritiguous to Miletus f;, Whence is it, 
that we ſes; under our own ces, and in Eu- 
rope itſelf, northern governments as languid 
as thoſe of the ſouth? Why, in our own m- 
pire, are the ſouthern” more active than the 
northern Yom If the. ſame effects are 
CC 9 
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obſervable under directly contrary aloe 
ſtances; an d different effects. under the ſame 
ecircumſtances, what. becomes of theſe pre- 
tended principles? What is this influence 
of climate? and what is to be underſtood by 
activity? Is it only to be aceorded to warlike 
nations? and was Sparta, when not engaged 
ein war, to be eſteemed inert? What do we 
mean by hot countries? Where are we to 
draw the line of cold and temperate? Let the 
partiſans of Monteſquieu /aſcertain this, that 
ve may henceforw-ard be enabled to determine 
- the quantity of energy in a nation by the tem- 
perature, and at what degree of the thermo- 
meter we are to fix is: an to den; or 
een + 
But a era e dis yoke en 
in to corroborate this poſitjon; and we are 
To -wold that heat abates our- ſtrength; we are 
more indolent in ſummer than in winter: 
the inhabitants of hot countries, therefore, 
muſt be indolent. Let us ſuppoſe this true, 
| Whance' is it then, that, under the ſame influ- 
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ence of climate, the tyrant poſſeſſes moge energy 
to oppreſs, than the people to defend them- 
ent, But, is it not evident that we reaſon 


Alike the A 0 a SEO where. cold 
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alent. than beat Were a ſimilar 


[theſis t0 he maintained in Egypt and Africa, 


i would there be ſaid, the cold prevents mo- 

and obſtructs the circulation. The 
A io, that our ſenſations are relative to our 
habits, and that bodies aſſume a tempera- 
ment analogous to the climate in which they 
live; ſo that they are only affected hy the ex- 
tremes of the ordinary medium. We hate 5 

ſweating; the Egyptian loves it, and dreads 
nothing ſo much as a failure of perſpiration. 
Thus, whether we refer. to hiſtorical, or na- 
tural facts, the ſyſtem of Monteſquieu, ſo ſpe- 
cious at firſt ht, turns out, when examined, 
to be a mere paradox, which has owed. its 
ſucceſs only to the impreſſion made by the 
novelty of the ſubject, at the time the Spirit 
of Laws appęared, and .the indirect flattery | 


it offered to thoſe. nations. * which,; it was 
ſo favourably received. 


To give preciſion to our . $9 


5 the queſtion of activity, a ſhorter and more 
certain method than theſe fate fetched and 
F equiyocal reaſonings would he | 


ve been, ;to 
have ſtudied nature herſelf, and to have . 


5 mined the origin and motives of activity in 


man. If we purſue this mode of * 2 
7 My F 5 H h 2 1 | "Os. 
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tio, we hall perceive 3 en 
- of body or mind, has itb ſource in our neceſſities; 
end uügments as they nercaſe.” We ay Lol 
"low its grada tions from tlie rudeſt beginnipgs, 
to the'ftate of the welt mature te inßrobef en. 
In ma m man yet Tavage, hu! 
"the firſt "exertions of the ol dend Wedy. 
"Theſe are the wants which proffipt Him to 
"run, ſearch, watch, and empley cunfing or 


violence, as he finds them neceſſary: all bis 


ackieit) depends on the meafs of providing 
for his ſubfiſtence. Is that 'eafily "obtained, 
game and fiſh, Within His 
reach: he is leſs active, ſince 0 dettang ferch 
is Hand, he can farisfy kimſelf; and being 
fitisfed, fothing invites him to ſtir, till the 
experience of various efijoytherits has AWaken- 
ed in Him defires which become new wants, 


Anf new mötives of activity! On che other 


hand, are the means of ſup pplying His nieceſ- 


fte meule do ke obtsiggd, 4s game Hard to 


be found, 8 poflefſed of agility e avoid 
8 vily; and dothe fruits ſoon 


decay; rh N be more active; he 
"muſt" ee hi Dis und his mind, to 
maintain life; Be muſt bebbtte ile lite the 
© beaſts, n the fit and ' ptovident to 
. | Eat, preſerve 


1 * 


' EGYPT: ax, 8114. 
: proſerye.his fruits; he muſt; endeavour. the, 


improvement of, his. natural facultics... He, 


FLY 


therefore, heſtirs himſelf; he. thinks, he 


24 


tates; he conceives the idea of bending the 


branch of a tree to form a bow, and pointing a 


reed to make an arrow, he faſtens a handle to, 


| a ſharp ſtone, and procures him a. hatchet y.. | 
be then labours to make nets, to fell ae, 


to hollow out. their trunks, and but 


neceſſities ; already the experience. of à multi- 
tude of ſenſations has made him acquainted, 
with. enjoyments. and ſufferings; and his aę- 
tivity. is redoubled to femove the one, and 
maltiply the other: He has felt the pleaſure 

of heing-ſhaded from the heat of the ſun; be. 


builds himſelf a cabin; : % he has experienced 
that a ſkin ſecures him. from the cold; he. 


55 makes bimſelf clothing; he has Tales bran-. 


dy and ſmoaked tobacco. be likes them and 5 


wiſhes to have more z but to procure them he 


maſt; being beavers ſkins, jclephants. teeth, 


gold duſt, Se. He redoubles: Ws, i 
ty, and carries his induſtry: 


1 I 2s 


den his fellow. creature, In fuch a pro. 
greſs, as in the primary cauſe, it mult be * 


kae, that activity bas little or no 
»ũ„»Bf I: 5 


* 
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an 58 with heat; 'only 1 0 b | 
of the north being reputed to ſtand more in 
need of nouriſhment than thoſe of thoſouth, it 
may | be alledged, that they muſt cobſeqquently 
be poſſeſſed of more activity; but this differ- 
ence in neceſſary wants, has very narrow limits. 
Beſides, is it well aſcertained, - that an Eſ- 
4 quimaux or a Samoyede, requires really a 
. quantity of aliment, than a Bedouin 
or an Ichthyophagus of Perſia? Are the ſa- 
vages of. Brazil and Guinea leſs: voracious 
| than thoſe of Canada and California? Let 
| my opponents beware: the facility of obtain- 
ing a great quantity of food, is perhaps the 


7 + 9 
"IO 4 
* 1 


| primary cauſe of voracioufneſs ; ; and this fa- 
| ___ eſpecially in a favage ſtate, depends leſs 
on climate than on the nature of the ſoil, and 
1 1 richneſs or poverty in paſturage, in foreſts, 
| and in lakes, and conſequently in game, fiſh,” 
1 and fruits; circumi tances which" are found 
1 Indifferently under every parallel. 
= - From theſe reflections it appears, that the 
nature of the foil has a real influence on ac- 
= tivity. We muſt perceive, that in the ſocial as 
* F ſavage ſtate, a country, in which the 
means of ſubſiſtence are ſomewhat difficult to 
8 21654 will have * and more 
| Om | induſtrious 


; 099 


inches inhabitants; while, in another 
where nature has laviſhed cvery ching, the 
people will be indolent and inactive. And this 


is perfectly conformable to hiftoricalfa&; for, 7 
we always find the conquering: nations poor, 


and iſtuing from lands either barren, or diffi. 
cult of cultivation, while the cor 


; ph are inhabitants fertile and opulente coun- 5 
It is even worthy, of obſervation, that 


th 96 conquerors, eſtabliſhed among rich 

nations, ſhortly loſe their energy, and become 
effeminate. Such was the cafe with the Per- 
ſians, who; under Cyrus, deſcended from the 
Elymais, into the fertile fields watered by the 
Euphrates; ſuch were the Macedonians under 
Alexander, when tranſ planted from Mount 


Rhodope to the plains of Aſia; ſuch the Tartars 


of Djenkis- kan, when ſettled in China and 


Bengal; and ſuch the Arabs ſo victorious un- 


der Mahomet, after the conqueſt of Spain and 


Egypt. Hence we may affirm, that it is not! 


as inhabitants of hot, but as inhabitants of 
rich, countries that nations are inclined to in- 
dolence; and this maxim is exactly conform- 
able with what we obſerve i in ſociety, i in gene- 
ral, finee we ſee there is always leaſt activity 


ee the more opulent claſſes ; but as this fas 8 
415 e 


— 
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4 verty do not' ext fer all e 
= ' Grids of a nation, we muſt recur to rea- f 
a ſons more general, and more efficacious, than 

= the natute of the foil ; I mean the ſocial in- 

itotions, called Government and Religion. 
= "Theſe ate the true ſources and -regulators of 
=. activity or indolence of individuals, and 

4 8 nations. Theſe are che effleient cauſes, which; | 

extend or limit the natural or ſuper- 


Cs flaous' wants, limit or extend the activity of 
cen. A proof that their influence” ope- 

3 rates in fpits of the difference of climate and 
= . ſoit, is, that Tyre, Carthage, and Alexandria, | 
| | _ , formerly poſſeſſed the fame induſtry as Lon- 


=_ - don, Paris, and Amfterdam ; that the Bucca- 
_ tricers, and the Malayans have difplayed'equal 

turbulence and courage with the Normans ; 
| and that che Ruſſians and Polanders have the 


1 apathy and indifference of the Hitidoos, and 
| | | the negroes. But as their nature varies and 
| | changes with chepaſſions of men, their influ- 
W ene changes and varies in very ſhort inter- 


ua an Henes it is, that che Romans, 
= _ . eotnmanded' by Seipio, feſembled ſo little 


| | thoſe governed by Tiberius; and that the 
4 Greeks, of the age of Ariftides and Themif- - | 


=. an OG WONG 
Ee: r — Rantine, 


h 3 | 

72 4 l 

1 

1 | 
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ſtantine. 5 Le us examine hat piſſes within 
cane, Do we not experience, that. our 
activity has kefs dependence on phyfical cauſes 
than the actuel "circumſtances of the eie 
of which we are members? Are our defires 8 


excited by neeeffary or ſoperfluous warts, 
both our bodies and minds are animated wi ith. 


new life; paſſion. inſpires” us with an activity | 


ardent as out defires; and perſeverin g as qur 


hopes. ' Ate theſe hopes diſappointed, deſire | 


decays, activity lang and diſcorage- 
ment induces apathy and indolence. 


explains why our activity varies with our « bn 
ditions, our ſituations, and the ditferent pe- 


riods of our life. Why does the Man, who. 


was active in his youth, become indolent in 
his old age? Why is there more ni ig in 


capital and commercial citics, than in towns | 
without commerce, and in the country * To 


awaken activity there muſt be objetts of de- 
firez and to maintain it, the hope of arriving, 


ab enjoyment. If theſe Two eſſentials are 


wanting, there-is anend to individual and n Ba 
tional activity. And ſuch i 180 the condition of 
the Orientals in general, and particularly of 


thoſe of whom we are treating. What ſhould 


induce them to move, W's no motion ng | 


— 4% 


them. 3 3 7 an enj 1 1 to 
the trouble they, muſt take? How can they be 
otherwiſe than, indolent in their moſt imple 
Habits, if their ſocial inte waer 4 a 
ſort of neceſſity >. 4500 11. i” ; 
The moſt intelligent obs ver fra bs 
| alter having made the ſame remark on the 
Hattest his time, has ere the fame 
Id reaſon, As tothe eſſeminacy and indo- 


# 


N. 


3 lence of the Afiatics, (vas he. FRY 2 _ 
« Which well deſerves to be cited) 6 40, if 
5 they are leſs warlike, and more gentle in 
& their manners than the Europeans, no 
. 5 ow doubt the nature. of their climate, more 
=: i remperate than. ours, contributes greatly to 
=. this difference. But we muſt, not forget 
ce the form of their governments, Which are 
* al deſpotic, and ſubject to the arbitrary 
1 will of their kings. Men who are not 
cc permitted the enjoyment of their natural 
« rights, but whoſe paſſions are perpetually. 
under the guidance of their maſters, will 
«© never be found courageous in battle. To 
them the riſks and advantages of wat arc 


be , no means dul. een to 8 


2 * 2 


650 fee ce aire, be cis ; of gui. 3 
HL AS Toa ; | 27 e their , 
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« "their friends, their country, theinfamiliess 
to ſupport” cruel" fatigues, and even death, 


« itſelf, what is the recompence of ſo many 
10 ſacriſces? Danger and death. Their maſters 


«. alone enjoy the bobty and the ſpeils they 


4% have putchaſed: with their blood} But let 
« them combat in their own cauſe, and reap 


the reward of their victory, or feel the 


s ſhame of their defeat, they will nd lenger 


c be deficient in courage; and the truth of 
« this is ſufficigntly proved!: by-beth.; the 
4 Greeks and: Barbanans, Who, in thoſz 
countries, live under ee eee and. 
« are eee courageous than 
any other race of men] 
This is dee ne the Ori- 
ei of our days; and what the Grecian phi- 


loſopher: has ſaid of ſome particular tribes, 


z who ru e e Fo Seng ang 


o 


hay ſcen of the Druzes,: the . 6 
Curds, the Arabs, Shaik-Daher, and the Be- 


douins. It muſt be admitted, the moral cha- 
racter of nations, like that of individuals, 


chiefly depends on the ſocial ſtats. in which 
they live; ſince it ĩs true, that our actions re 
governed by our civil and religious 2 and 
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#$ Knes our habits are n mare than a Fepetitio 
4 | | . of ͤthoſt actions, and our oharacter 50 

{0 | the diſpaſition to att in ſuch a manner, under 
ſack: circumſtances, |.itevidently-: follows, 

1 0 5 that every thing depends on goycrnment and 
= religion. Inallthe obfervations L haye made» 
T have never failed-to remark the influence of 
. DX TO, mote: or lefs i im- 


J 4 


Rare a ee Ae! e . 2 
EA and alimoſt Mftlefs deportmenz, and a ſe- 
| Nous, max even ſuitand melancholy dounte- 
nance. Were the Climate: or the ſail the ra- 
. cauſe of this, thel efftct would be the 
_ fame in every ind ividuab. Rut that is not the 
| 


| caſe: Under this general character, there are 
= - a thouſand peculiar minute varieties in dif- 
ferent claſſes and individuals, atiſing from 
=. their ſituation, relative to the influence af go- 
= —  vernment, which differs in its effects on theſe 
daes, and theſe individuals. Thus wwe ob- 
weise chat the peaſants ſubject to the Turks 

4 are more gloomy than thoſe of the. tributary 
cC.ouuntrics; that the inhabitants of the coun- 


5 10 are leſs 8 than thoſe of I tons and 
ny | | "What 


7 r r 2 7 
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A e the conſt are more cheerful th 
ſuch as dwell at a greater "diſtance ont z 
that in the ſame town, the profeſſors! 'of the 
taw'areimbre ſerious than the military,” 'atid 


theſe" again more ſo than the people. Wie : 


may even retnark, thut, in che great cities, 


the people have much of that diffipated and 


careleſt air they uſuallyſhave with us; becauſe 
there, as well as here, inured to ſuffering 


from habit, and devoid of reflection from ig- 


norance, they enjoya kind of ſecurity. Having 
nothing to loſe, they are in no dread of being 
plundered. The merchant, on the contrary, 
lives in a ſtate of perpetual alarm, under . 
double apprehenſion” of acquiring no more, 
and loſing what he poſſeſſes. He tre 
left he Th6nld' attract the attention Grd acl 
. ous authority, which woôuld confider an air 
of ſatisfaction as a proof of opulence, and tlie 
 fignal for extortion. The fare dread pre- 
vails threüghout the villages, where each pei- 
ſant is afraid of exciting the envy of his etiuas, 
- and the avatice of the Nga atid his (oldiers. 


1n-ſuch's'tountry, Whete'the bjeR is. Pet. 


-petually watched by a defpeiling goveriinient, 


he muſt aſſume a ſerious © countenance for- 


the Litre teaſon that he d V wears en N 85 


and 
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.and Makes a publie parade of cating: eben 
and olives. The ſame cauſe, though it has a 
leſs influence on the lawyers, is not, however, 
without its effect on them; but the inſolence 
in which they have been educated, and the 
pedantry of their manners, render Roe 
_ to aſſign any then 490 
With reſpect to their TER it is not 
- ſurpriſing: that the inhabitants of the cities 
"and. the country, fatigued with labour, ſhould 
haye an inclination to repoſe. But it is re- 
markable, that when. theſe people are once in 
action, they exert themſelves with a vivacity 
and ardour almoſt unknown in our. climates. 
„This is more particularly obſervable in the 
ſea ports and commercial towns. An Euro- 
pean cannot but admire with what activity 


the ſailors, with their naked arms. and legs, 


handle the oars, bend the fails, and perform 
every manœuvre; with what ardour the por- 
ters unload a boat, and carry the heavieſt 
couffes (%. Al ways ſinging, and anſwer- 
ing by, couplets to one who directs their la- 
bour, they perform all their motions in ca- 
r and redoubſs their! exertions by _ 


+ 
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ing chend in titne. It had been Bid; on this | 
ſubject, that the inhabitants of hot cbuntfles 
- have a natural propenfity to muſic; but in 
what: conſiſts its analogy with the climate? 
Would it not be more rational to ſay; that 
the hot countries we are acquainted” with, 
having made a conſiderable progreſs in im- 
provement and knowledge long before our 
cold climates, the people have retained ſome 
traces of the fine arts which were formerly 
cultivated among them. Our merchants fre- 
quently reproach this people, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the country, with not labourigg ſo 
often, nor ſo long, as they are able. But 
hy ſhould they labour beyond their wants, 
ſince the ſuperfluity of their induſtry would 
a procure them no additional enjoyments kiln 1 
many reſpects, a man of the lower claſpof | | Zn [ 


CY 


_people reſembles the. favages ; when he has ex 
pended his ſtrength in Procuring 4 ſubſiſt- 
ence, he takes his repoſe; it is only by ren- 
dering that ſubſiſtence leis diffieult to a- 
quire, and by exciting him with the tempta-. 
: tion of preſent enjoyments, that he can be 
induced to exert; an uniſotm ü, and 
we have ſeen, that the Tutkiſh gever 
18 of a Nr abe OTE: -As to the 
; | | ben | | > "IO. 
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e life of the: thatives,: what motive has 
man to beſtir himſelf in a country where 


a 33233 —„—V lay; 
out Walks, or encouraging plantations; where 


there is no ſafety without the towns, nor plea- 
Hare within their precinQts ; where every thitg, 
an ſhort, . ger pg Hen utd⸗ 
niſhing that ſuch political maxims ſhould 


produced ſedentary habits? And Man not 
5 aner . 29 50 15 n * 


The hes W our © Evil wa RIO 


0 Nate, with that of the Orientals, will furniſh 
till further reuſons for that phlegm which 
conſtitutes their general character. One of 
e chief ſources of gaiety with us, is the {o- 
cial intercourſe of the table, and the uſe of 
wine. The Orientals are almöſt ſtrungers to 
this Houble enjoyment. Good cheer would 


Infaltibly expoſe hem 'to enörtzöd. and ine 


oa corporal puniſhment, from the zeal of 
the police in enforcing the- procepts: of the 
2 Leis ich reit relu 
uſe of a liquor theywnvy* 
fore, is hot ahitunl or fitniliar, encept in the 


2 Keſtaviuan, l * 
1 | ; 4 of: and 


1 ee, that the 


ns rolenite the Chniſtzane in che 
eb; Wife, »there- 
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and their repaſts there have a cheerfulneſs 
which brandy does not procure even in the 
cities of Aleppo and Damaſcus. 
A ſecond ſource of gaiety among us, is 4 
free intercourſe between the two ſexes, which 
_ prevails more particularly in France. The ef- 
fe& of which is, that even without any par- 
ticular views, the men endeayour to obtain the 
good opinion of the women, and ſtudy to ac- 
quire the manners moſt likely to enſure. it. 
Now, ſuch is the nature, or ſuch the educa- 
tion-of the ſex, that the firſt merit in their 
eyes is to be able to amuſe them; and nothing 
is ſo certain of ſucceeding with them, as 
ſprightlineſs and mirth. Hence we have 
contracted a habit of trifling, politeneſs and 
frivolity, which is become the diftinguiſh- - 
ing character of the French nation in Europe. 5 
In Aſia, on the contrary, the women are ri- 
gorouſly ſecluded from the ſociety of men. 
Conſtantly ſhut up in their houſes, they 
have no communication but with their huſ- 
band, their father, their brother, or at moſt 
with their couſin- german. Carefully veiled 
in the ſtreets, they dare hardly ſpeak to a man, 
even on buſineſs. Every body muſt be ſtran- 
gers to them: it would be indecent to fix 
LOSE LH your 
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if 


1 


of problem with the Mahor 
_ -- women have fouls. The government is ſtill 


4% TRAVELS tn 


your e eyes on them, and you Wut let + chm 
Pals vou, as if they were ſomething conta- 
gious in their nature. And indeed this is 
nearly the idea of the C Orientals, who enter- 
tain a general ſentiment of contempt for that 
ſex. It may be aſked, what is the cauſe of 
this The ſame which operates on every 
thing; the laws and government. In fact, 


Mahomet, paſſionately fond as he was of wo- 


men, has not, however, done them the ho- 
nour ef treating them in his Koran as appèr- 
-taining to the human ſpecies; he does not ſo 
much as make mention of them either with 
reſpect to the ceremonies of religion, or the 
rewards of another life; and it is even à ſort 
1etans, whether 


more unjuſt towards them; for it denies: them 
the poſſeſſion of any landed property; and ſo 
completely deprives them of every kind of 
perſonal liberty, as to leave them dependent 
all their lives on a huſband; a father, or a re- 
lation. In this ſtate of ſlavery, having nothing 
at their diſpoſal, we cannot ſuppoſe it very 


neceſſary to ſolicit their favour, or to adopt 


that gaiety of manners they find ſo captivat- 
ing. The e and laws are, no exe | 


rover: AND SYRIA. 


This ſituation of the women among the Oris 


4 occafions a great contraſt between their 


manners and ours. Such is their delicacy on 
this head, that they never ſpeak of them; 


and it would be eſteemed highly indecent to 
make any enquiries of the men reſpecting 


the women of 5 their . family. x: We muſt be 
conſiderably advanced in familiarity with 
them, to enter into a converſation. on ſuch a 


ſubject; and when we then give them ſome. 


account of our manners, it is impoſſible to 


expreſs: their amazement. They are unable 


to conceive how our women go with their 


faces uncovered, when, in their country, an 

upliſted veil is the mark of a proſtitute, or 
the ſignal for a love adventure. They have 

no idea ho it is poſſible to fee them, to talk 

with them, and touch them, without eme 

tion, or to be alone with them without pro- 


ceeding to the laſt extremities. e _ 
| TIT will ſufficiently ſhew what 
581 „ they 
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the efficient'cauſe of this ſequeſtration: n : 

women z andz perhaps, were it not for Wo fas 
cility of divorces, and the dread of ſeeing a 
wife or daughter. carried off by base, 
ful man, the Aſiatics would be leſs anxious 
"© "conceal them from ſtrangers. 1) © 74 
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thiey'entertain'of chrir foals} ad; loi | 


not hefitate to conchide they are abſolutely 
ignorant of love, in our ſenſe of the word. That 


deſire on which it is founded, is with them 
ſtripped of all thoſe acceſſories which conſti- 
tute its charm; privation is there without a 
ſacrifice, victory without a combat, and enjoy- 
ment without delicacy; they paſs at once 


"IS... 
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from torment to ſatiety. Lovers there are 


ſoners, always watching to deceive their 


keepers, and always alert to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity, becauſe it ſeldom happens, and is 
ſoon loſt. Secret as conſpirators, they con- 
ceal their good fortune as a crime, becauſe it 
is attended with no leſs fatal conſequences. 

Indiſcretion can ſcarcely avoid the poinard, the 
piſtol, or poiſon. Its deſtructive conſequences 
to the women render them implacable in 


puniſhing, and, to revenge themſelves, they are 
frequently more cruel than their huſbands and 


their brothers. This ſeverity preſerves a con- 
ſiderable degree of chaſtity and decorum in the 


country; but in the great towns, where there 


are more reſources for intrigue, as much de- 


bauchery prevails as among us; only with this 


difference, that it is more concealed. Aleppo, 


S e and above POO Cairo, are not 
„ ſecond 
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' ſecond in this reſpect to our provincial. ca- 
pitals. Young girls are reſerved. there As 
every. where elſe, becauſe the diſcovery. of A 
love adventure would coſt them their lives; 
but married women give themſelves b to 
pleaſure with the more freedom, to 
-* themſelves for the lon 3 and ſtrict N N 
they have” endured, and becauſe they have 
often juſt reaſons for revenging theraſelves on 
their maſters. In fact, from the practice of 
polygamy permitted by the Koran, the Turks, 
in general, are enervated very early, and no- 
thing is more common than to hear men of 
thirty complaining of impotence. This is the 
malady for which they chiefly conſult the 
Europeans, deſiring them to give them Mad- 
Jaun, by which they mean provocatives. 
This infirmity is the more mortifying to 
them, as ſterility is a reproach among the 
Orientals: they ſtill retain for fecundity all 
the eſteem of ancient times; and the beſt 
wiſh you can make a young girl, is that ſhe 
may ſoon get a huſband, and have a great 
number of children. From this prejudice - 
they haſten their marriages fo much, that it is 1 
not rare to ſee girls of nine or ten years old it 
Ii * married f 
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married to boys of twelve or thirteen,” i 


muſt however be confeſſed, that the appre- 
henſions of libertin iſm, and the ſeverity with 


which that i 1s punithel by the Turkiſh police, 
greatly contribute to theſe premature unions, 


which muſt likewiſe be reckoned among the 


cauſes of their early impotence. The igno- 


rance of the Turks will not ſuffer itfelf to be 


perſuaded on this head, and they are ſo ir- 


rational as to force nature; at the very time 
their health is impaired by exceſs. This 


alſo is to be aſcribed to the Koran, in which 
the amorous prophet has taken care to inſert 


a precept inculcating this ſpecies of duty. 


Monteſquſeu, therefore, is in the right, to 


aſſign polygamy as one of the cauſes of de- 
population in Turkey; but it is one of the 
leaſt conſiderable; as there are few but the rich | 
who allow themſelves a plurality of women; 


the common people, and eſpecially thoſe of 


the country, content themſelves with one ; 


and perſons are ſometimes to be met with, 


even among the higher ranks, who are wiſe 
enough to imitate their example, and con- 


| ele that one wife is quite ſufficient. 


"What we are 4008" to learn of the- 4 80 
85 | 4 * life | 
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| life 5 the huſbands who have ſeveral wives, 
18 neither calculated to make their lot envied,. 


nor to give a high idea of this part of Ma-, | 


* -F#. 4 


homet's legiſlation. Their. houſe is. a per- 
| petual ſcene of tumult and contention, No- 
thing is to be heard but quarrels. between the 
different wives, and complaints made to the 
huſband. The four legal married women 


complain that their ſlaves are preferred to 


them, and the ſlaves, that they are. aban- 
doned to the Jealouſy of their miſtreſſes. If 
one wife obtains a trinket, a token of favour, 
or permiſſion to go to the bath, all the others. 


require the ſame, and league together in 


the common cauſe. To reſtore peace, the 
polygamiſt is obliged to aſſume the tone of 2 
deſpot, and from that moment he meets with 
nothing but the ſentiments of ſlaves, the ap- 

pearance of fondneſs and real. hatred. In 


vain. does each of theſe women Proteſt ſhe, 
joves him more than the reſt; in vain do they. 
fly, on his entering the apartments, to pre- 


ſent him his pipe and his flippers, to pre- 


8 pare his dinner, to ſerve him his coffee; in 


vain, whilſt he is effeminately ſtretched out 
| upon his carpet, do they chace away the flies 
. Which 
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which incommode him; all theſe attentions 
and careſſes have no other object than to 
procure an addition to their _ trinkets and 
moveables, that if he ſhould repudiate them» | 
they may be able to tempt another huſband, 
or find a reſource in what becomes their 
only property. They are merely. courtezans, 
who think of nothing but to ſtrip their 
lover before he quits them; and this lover, 
long ſince deprived of deſires, teized by feigned 
fondneſs, and tormented with all the liſtleſs- 
neſs of ſatiety, is far from enjoying, as we 
may well imagine, an enviable ſituation. 
The contempt the Turks entertain for their 


women, ariſes from this concurrence of. cir- 


cumſtances, and it is evidently the effect of 


their own cuſtoms. For how ſhould the 5 


women retain that excluſive love, which ren- 
ders them moſt eſtimable, hen ſo many 
ſhare in the affections of their huſband? How 
ſhould they poſſeſs that modeſty which con- 
ſtitutes their greateſt virtue, when the moſt 
ſhocking ſcenes of debauchery are daily be- 
fore their eyes? How, ina word, ſhould 


they be endowed with the manners requiſite 


to make. them amiable, when no care what= 
ever 
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ever is inken of their education ? The Greeks 
at leaſt derive this advantage from religion, ; 
that, being permitted to take but one wife at 
a time, they enjoy more domeſtic peace, 
though perhaps without approaching nearer 


to real happineſs. 


It is remarkable, that in . of 


the difference in: religion, there exiſts be-. 


tween the Chriſtians and Mahometans of 
Syria, and indeed of all Turkey, as marked 
a difference of characte as if they were 


two diſtin nations, living under different 
climates. Travellers, and our. merchants, 


who on account of the habits of intimacy 


in which they live with both, are ſtill bet- 
ter qualified to decide, agree that the Greek 
Chriſtians are in general wicked and deceit- 
ful, abject in adverſity, inſolent in proſperity, 
and eſpecially remarkable for levity and 
fickleneſs; the Mahometans, on the contrary, 
though haughty even to inſolence, poſlels 
however a ſort of goodneſs of heart, huma- 


nity, and juſtice ; and above all, never fail 


to manifeſt great fortitude under misſortune, 
and much firmneſs of character. This con- 
traſh between men, living under the ſame 
ſky 
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"ey, may appear ſurpriſing ; but the pre- 
judices of their education, and the influence 
of the government under which they live, 
ſufficiently account for it. The Greeks, 
treated by the Turks with all the haughti- 
neſs and contempt they ſhew to their ſlaves, 
cannot but at laſt aſſume the character perpe- 
tually aſcribed to them: they have been obliged 
to Practiſe deceit, to eſcape from violence by 
cunning, and they have recourſe to the meaneſt 
flatteries, becauſe * weak muſt ever court 
the ſtrong; they are iſſemblers and miſchiev- 
ous, becauſe he who cannot openly revenge 
himſelf, diſguiſes his hatred ; cowardly 
and treacherous, ſince he who cannot attack 
in front, naturally ſtrikes behind; and in- 
ſolent in proſperity, becauſe they who at- 
tain wealth or power unworthily, are eager 
to revenge themſelves by returning all the 
contempt they have received in the purſuit. 
I was one day obſerving, to a very ſenſible 
monk, that among 'all the Chriſtians, who 
in more modern times have been advanced 
to eminent ſtations in this country, not one 
of them has ſhewn himſelf worthy of his 
good fortune. Ibrahim was 8 un avari- 
cious; 


mous, his. ſon Randour, ignorant and in- 
ſolent, and Rezk, cowardly and deceitful: 
his anſwer was, word for word, as follows: 
„ The Chriſtians have not hands proper 


e to manage the reins of government, be- 


« cauſe, during their youth they have been 
_ « continually employed in beating cotton. 
They reſemble thoſe who walk for the firſt 


6 


* 


«time on high terraces, they grow. giddy at 


« ſeeing themſelves ſo exalted, and as they 
are afraid they thall be forced to return to 


& their olives and cheeſe, they are in haſte 5 


« to make all the profits they can. The 
«© Turks on the contrary, are accuſtomed to 


c govern; they are maſter 8 habituated to 


ce their authority, and uſe it as if there was 
* no fear of their being deprived of ie. We 
muſt not forget, at the ſame time, that the 
Mahometans have the prejudices of fataliſin 
inſtilled into them from their birth, and have 
a full perſuaſion that every thing is predeſ- 
tined. Hence they experience à ſecurity 
which moderates both deſire and fear, and a 
reſignation by which they are equally pre- 


pared for good and evil; they are habituated 
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in a kind of apathy, which equally prevents 


them from regretting the paſt or providing 


againſt the future. Does the Mahometan 


ſuffer by any misfortune? Is he plundered? 
Is he ruined ? he calmly ſays, It was writ- 
« ten,” and ſubmits, without a murmur, to 
the moſt unexpetted tranſition from opulence 


to poverty: Even on the bed of death, 


nothing diſturbs the tranquillity of his r 


 Gignation „ he makes his ablution, repeats his 


Prayers, profeſſes his belief in God, and the 
prophet; he tranquilly ſays to his ſon; turn 
cc my head towards Mecca,” and dies. in 
peace. The Greeks, on the contrary, who 
believe that God may be. prevailed: on to 
change his purpoſe, by vows, faſting, prayer, 


and pilgrimages, live in the perpetual deſire 


of obtaining ſome new blefling, the fear 


of loſing ſome they already poſſeſs, or 
tormented by regret for ſome duty omitted. 


Their hearts are a prey to every contending 


paſſion, nor do they avoid their deſtructive 


effects; but ſo far as the circumſtances in 
which they live, and the example of the 
Mahometans enfeeble the prejudices of their 


childhood. N may add: a remark. equally 
true 
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true of both religions, that the inhabitants 
of the inland country have more integrity, 
ſimplicity, and generoſity, and are in every 
reſpect of more amiable manners than thoſe 


upon the ſea- coaſt, no doubt becauſe 
latter, continually engaged in commerce, have 


contracted, by their mode of life, amercantile 


ſpirit, naturally inimical to all thoſe virtues 


which are ne on moderation and dif- 
DONS: - 

After what 1 1 FAR” of 1 manners of 
hs Orientals, we ſhall be no longer aſtoniſh- 


ed that their whole character partakes of the 


monotony of their private life, and of the 
Rate of ſociety in which they live. Even in 

the cities where we ſee moſt activity, as 

Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Cairo, all their 
amuſements conſiſt in going to the bath, or 
meeting together in coffece-houſes, which 
only reſemble ours in name. There, in a large 


room, filled with ſmoak, ſeatecdd on ragged 


mats, the wealthier claſs of people paſs 
whole days in ſmoaking their -pipes,- talking 
3 in conciſe phraſes, uttered at 

g intervals, and frequently in ſaying 
NE Sometimes the dullneſs of this filent 
aſſem 55 
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1 is relieved by 58 entrance of a a 
finger, - ſome dancing girls, or one of thoſe 


ſtory tellers they call Naſbid, who, to ob- 
tain. a few Paras, relates a tale, or recites 
verſes from ſome anciefit poet. Nothing 
can equal the attention with which they 
liſten. to this orator; people of all ranks have 

a very extraordinary paſſion for this ſpecies 
of amuſement. A European traveller is not 4 
little ſurprized to ſee the Turkiſh ſailors, 
when the weather is calm, aſſemble on the 


deck, and attentively liſten for. two or three 
hours together, to a declamation, which the 


moſt unexperienced ear mult at once perceive 
to be poetry, from the exactneſs of the mea- 
ſure and the continually recurring rhymes. 
It is not in, this alone that the common peo- 


ple of the eaſt excel ours in delicacy. The 


populace even in the great cities, notwith- 
ſtanding the turbulence of their diſpoſitions, 
are never ſo brutal as we frequently ſee them 
with us, and they have the great merit of not 
being addicted to drunkenneſs, a vice from 
which even our country peaſants are not qree. | 
—_— this is the only real advantage pro- 


duced 2798 the legiſlation of, Mahomet: : unleſs 


we 


Dy K 
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* may add the prohibition of games of 
chance, ſor which the Orientals have there 
Fore no taſte; cheſs is the only amuſement of 
this kind they hold in any eſtimation, and 
we frequently aun Wm chem n ſeilful | 
: Pos Hep? 2607 ot, 20909. , e 

Of all the diffrent 0 —_ el public/ ex- 
hibitions, the only one they know, and, 
which is common at Cairo alone, is that of 
ſtrollers, Who ſhew feats of ſtren; gth like our 
rope · dancers, and tricks of ſlight of hand like 
our jugglers. We there ſee ſome of them 
eating flints, others breathing flames; ſome 
cutting their arms or perforating their noſes, 
without receiving any hurt, and: others de- 
vouring ſerpents. The people, from whom 
they carefully conceal the ſecrets of their 
art, entertain 'a fort of veneration for them, 
and call theſe extraordinary performances, 
which appear to have been very ancient in 
theſe countres, by a name which ſignifies 
prodigy or miracle. This propenſity to ad- 
miration, and facility of believing the moſt 
extraordinary facts or tales, is a remarkable 
feature in the character of the Orientals. 
. n without heſitation or the leaſt 
» ſhadow 
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nad; of e the moſt wonderful things 
that can be told them, and if we regard oo 
tales current among them, as many prodigies 
happen every day 48 have been aſeribed to 
the age of the Genu and Fairies; the reaſon 
of which no doubt is, that being totally 
ignorant of the ordinary courſe of phyſical 
and moral cauſes, they know not the limits 
of probability and impoſſibility. Beſides, 
having been accuſtomed from their earlieſt 
youth to believe the extravagant fables of the 
Koran, they are wholly deſtitute of any 
| Ntandard-of analogy, by which to diinguiſh 
truth from falſehood. Their credulity there- 
fore ariſes from their ignorance, the imper- 
fection of their education, and the nature of 
the government. To this credulity the ex- 
travagance of imagination which ſome have 
ſo much admired. in their romances, is in a 
great meaſure to be attributed; but though 
they were deprived of this ons their works 
would ſtill poſſeſs many brilliant ornaments. In 
general, the Orientals are remarkable for a clear 
conception, an eaſy expreſſion, a propriety of 
language in the things they are acquainted 


with, and a paſſionate and nervous ſtile. 
N 5 8 They 
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They have particularly a taſte for moral ſen- 
tences, and their proverbs ſhew they know 


how to unite the juſtneſs of obſervation, and 
profundity of ,the thought to an ingenuity 


and force of expreſſion. - Their converfation 


appears at firſt to have a ſort of coldneſs, but 
when we are more accuſtomed to it, we find 
ourſelves greatly attached to them. Such is 


the good opinion with which thoſe who have 
had moſt communication with them have 


been impreſſed, that the greater part of our 
travellers and merchants, who have known 


them beſt, allow that they find in them a 
people of a more humane and generous cha- 


racter, and poſſeſſing more ſimplicity, and 


more refined and open manners, than even the 


inhabitants of European countries, as if the 
Aſiatics, having been poliſhed long before us, 


ſtill preſerved the traces of rr early in im- 
provement. 


But it is time to terminate theſe reflexions; : 


I ſhall only add one more, which'is perſonal 
to myſelf. After having lived near three 
years in Egypt and Syria ; after having been 


# 


habituated to ſpectacles of barbariſm and 


devaſtation; on my return to France, the 


ſight of my own country had almoſt the ſame - 
Vor. II. K k effect 
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: OY on me as d ys 2 3 land; 1 
could not avoid feeling a kind of ſurprize, 
when, traverſing our provi nces from the Me- 
diterranean to the ocean, inſtead of thoſe 
ruined countries and vaſt deſerts to which 1 
had been accuſtomed, I ſaw myſelf tranſport- 
ed as it were into an immenſe garden, where 
cultivated fields, populous towns, and coun- 
try ſeats continually ſucceeded | each other 

| during a journey of twenty days. When I 
compared our elegant and ſolid buildings, to 
the brick and mud-walled. cottages I had left 

=_ behind me, the opulence and induſtry of our 
| cities to the ruinous and deſolate condition 
= of the Turkiſh towns, the plenty, peace, and 
= power of this kingdom, to. the poverty, an- 
=_ archy, and feebleneſs of the empire of the 
| Turks ; to admiration ſucceeded. pity, and to 
pity philoſophical meditation. W hence, 
faid I to myſelf, © fo ſtriking a contraſt 
between countries ſo much alike? Why fo 
much life and activity here; and there ſo 

1 6 much indolence and neglect? Why ſo great 

2 a difference between men of the fame 

12 | ſpecies?” Then, remembering that the 

countries I had ſren ſo deſolate and barbarous, 
were once-flouriſhing and. :DOPUlOUSs: a ſecond 

1 3 reflection 
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| "efleatich ſucceeded almoſt involuntarily. te If 
«© formerly,” faid I, © the ſtates of Aſia en- 
«« joyed this ſplendor, who « can aſſure us that 


«+thaſe of Europe will not one day expe- 
« rience tlie ſame reverſe?” This thought 5 


appeared to me diſtreſſing, yet perhaps it may 


be uſeful. ' For let us ſuppoſe that at the 


time when Egypt and Syria were at the ſum- 


mit of their glory, ſome one had delineated 
to the people and governments of thoſe coun- 


tries, their preſent deplorable. ſtate ; let us 
82 ſuppoſt he had ſaid to them, Such is the 
« humiliating decline which muſt be the 
ce conſequence of ſuch and ſuch political 


« errors : thus ſhall injudicious laws deprive 
“ you of all your wealth and all your power. 


Is it not probable that theſe governments. 


would have taken care to avoid thoſe fatal | 


miſtakes, which muſt conduct them to ſuch 
entire deſtruction What they have not done, 


it is in our power to do: their example may 
be a leſſon to us. The great utility of hiſtory 
is, that by reviving the memory of paſt events, 


it enables the preſent time to anticipate the 
coſtly fruits of experience. Travels, in this 
ſenſe, are no leſs uſeful, and have this advan- 

tage; that as 3 treat of preſent objects, the 
| obſerver 
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thoſe whom they have governed. . 


THE END. 


. is tne able OH; 10 i : 
hiſtorian, to diſcover the relations and cauſes - 
of facts, and to explain the whole Working, 
| however complicated, of the pol | 
chine. By exhibiting together with the 
preſent ſtate of a country, the nature of the 
fubſiſting government, the narrative of the 
traveller may develope the cauſes of its great - 
nefs and decline, and furniſh,us with means 
ts determine the actual duration of the em 
pire. Seen under this point of view, Turkey 
is a country more eſpecially inſtructive, The 
account I have given. of it, ſhews how the 
abuſe of authority, by caufing the miſery of 
individuals, becomes eventually deſtructive 
to the power of a ſtate; and what we may 
ſafely venture to predict, will ſoon prove, 
that the ruin of a nation ſooner or later re- 
coils on thoſe who have been the cauſe of i it, 
and that the errors or crimes of thoſe who 
govern cannot fail of their puniſhment, even 
from the very miſery and wre tchedneſs of 
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of, II. 12. Boundaries of 

the country o * 176 
Kiaya, what, IL | 
3 — Pacha, eru ley of, a 


Keſraouan, *. of the name 


7 £ : 


Koladunt: I. 213 | 
Koran, the codeof legiſlation ” 
in Turkey, II. 389. Spirit 
and tendency of, II. 393. 
Precepts of, II. 396. Num- 
ber of commentaries on the 
firſt verſe, II. 446 
Kourket, a monaſtery of the 
Maronites, hiſtory or the, 
II. 24 
Koz-haia, II. zo. 


Language of Egypt, remarks 
on, I. 83 
— Difficultofexprefling 
"oy ſounds of a foreign von 
X 85 | 
— of Syria, I. 362 
3 


3.05 5 


Languages getz 5. the Ra. 
fian empire. Pallas 
ordered by the Empreſs to 
make a collection of them, 


1. 37 8 
Laodicea, ſee Latakia. 


Latakia, (the ancient . | 


cea) II. 174. Harbours of, 
ibid. Trade of, ibid. 
Lawend, who, II. 144. 40 


Learning of the Turks, I. 


Le anon, mount, ug: 293. 


Height of, I. 294. Com- 
pared with uw Alps and 


* 1. 295. Cedars. 


„J. 292. Wines of, II. 


Le 20s. of the Turkiſh coin, 
. 423 


| Leventi, who, IL. 144 
Library of Max Han c cata- 
logue of, II. 200 


— of Djezzar, II. a” 


Libraries in $ yria, II. 448 

Locuſts, de ous numbers 
of, I. 315. Their dreadful 
devaſtation, „ ibid. 

Loudd, II. 32 

N ſe: Loudd. 


M. 
Madjoun, 2 ee of ths 
word, II. 485 


| Magarbe ph | 


6. II. 145 
N II. 38 


Mahemetans, external dero- 


tion of, II. 400 


Mahometaniſm, remarks on, 


II. 


393 | 
Mahammed ben Iſmael, 1 


retended prophet joins the 
apo en 'b'amr 
ellah, II. 37 
Majumg, © | 
What, II. 170 
4 


5 Mambedi: ads 
polis, oh 164. e 5 


the "ancient, = 


&y 


s 
Fx p 
. 
g * : *# 
fb gra ot 
cient Hiera- 


of, ibi 


Mamlouks, origin of, I. 9g. 


102. Derivation 'of the 
name, I. 103. Military 
conſtitution of, I. 165. 


Dreſs, I, 168. Horſe „ 
coutrements, I. 171. pF egg | 


7 174. Education and ex- 

erciſes, I. 175. Milita 

ö Kill, I. 1 8. Diſc; las 1. 
181. Aa J. 
Government, I. 186 


II. 


Marra, II 97 
Mardattes, Who, II. 11 
Mar Elias el Roum, J. 2 8 


Mares, hi igh prices paid for. 
Daher, II. 132. 
Uſefulneſs and value of ta 


by Shai 


the Bedouin Arabs, I. 406 
Strange aſſertion that they 
do not neigh, ibid. 

Mar Hanna e Shouair, (Con- 
vent of) II. 190. Account 
of the Arabic e 
preſs there, II. : 
Catalogue of the Ts of, 
II. 204 

Monks of, rules and 
life of, II. 203 

Maronites, origin and hiſtory 

of, II. 8 by: vernment of, 


II. 16. [Maknevs and cul. 


ty ms of, II. 1 gs os Wn” 
the 


of, II. 20. anners 
clergy, II. 22. Rules of 


their monks, II. ag. Tri- 


bute paid by, II. A 
Mace tne hermit, I 
Martawan, village of, 41. 

162. Singular kcentious 


Wd RT 


 Marvellohs, 5 


184. 
Manſour, Emir of theDruzes, . 


49 | 
Marine, 2 village of, II. 170 


cuſtams of oy inhabitagts . 


WA 


1. * N # ba | {an 


| Marvellous, ; 70 of 
Turks for he, II. 7 
Mar, . 233 


'Matmoures, What, II. 4 3 


Miatnoub, lignification « of. ig 


word, j. 412 


- 
* 


Matra, ad ſtriét of heDruzes. 


A 
Mea” pi lgrimage, to, ex- 
pences o 
carried on by, II. 274 
Medals, ancient, . at 
Hebron, II. 2 5 
Medin, (a coin) 1. 423 
Mehaſſel, what, II. 140 
| Mekias, or Nilometer, I. 39 
Melhem, Emir of the n, 
II. 48 
Melkana, what, II. 329 
Melkites, who, II. 10 
Merkab, II. . 
Meſria, a coin, II. 423 
Meſmia, II. 336 
Metelis, M. Savary' 5 poli 
tions concerning, contro- 
verted, I. 23 
Me teorological obſervations, 


"Syria ac untry well adapt- 


ed fer, I. 327 


II. 251. Trade | N 
Mo Mohammed el. Koufan, © 0p 


Mo addanin, who, 1 8. 1 


* 45 be enmity between kim 


and Ali Bey, I. 131. De- 
fests Ali Bey and takes h m 
priſoner, I. 136. Afﬀes 
permiſſion of the Porte to 
make war on Daher, I. 143. ; 
Beſieges Yata, . J. 145. 
© Cruelty of, after taking 
Bhs place, I. 149. Deat 

" 59 14 oy 


II. 169 


5 W mount, L. 10 _— 
' Mokodfi, who, II. 3 47 


„ mT urkiſh,. . 422. 


Always weighed, ibid. 


Monks cf Vata and 525 


inſolence and tyranny 


e life, reaſons hs. 


embraced in Syria, II. 354 
Monteſquieu,, bbs ſyſtem * : 
the influence of climate 
__ controverted, II. 461 . 


Morad Bey, defeats Ali Bey 


Militzry cperati ns cf the | 


Turks, confuſion and diſ- 
werder of, I. 126 

Miri I. 223. II. 66. Cannot 
be increaſed or d. miniſhed, 
11. 


M . effects of their 


labours among the Maro- 
Kite It, 32 

Megrabians, who, I. 145. 

Arms and dreſs of, II. 146. 
Pay ef, ib d. 

- Mohammad Bey, ſurnamed 
Aboudahab, favourite of 


Ali Bey, cmmands the. 


army of Ali, I. 125. His 


rec/pitare re reat romDa- 
muſcus, I. 128. Cauſe of 


4 


and takes him priſoner, 1. 
136. Divides the autho- 
rity with Ibrahim Bey after 
the death of Mohammad, I. 
152. Diſſentions and dif- 
putes between him and the 
other Beys, I. 153 


MM ſque of flowers, a rt of 


hoſpital fer the blind, at 
Cairo, I. 241 
Moſtadjir, ſignification of the 
word, I. 12 
Metouali meaning of the 
word, II. 84 | 
Mctoual!is, 3 charac- 
ter, and hiſtory of, II. 84. 
Five hundred defeat twenty 
five thouſand Pruzes and 
| Maronites, 1I. 


$27 $2.4. 


Motion of the earth never 
heard of by the monks of 
Mar Hanna, II. 444 © 

Mount Sinai, Convent of, Ir. 
351. Pilgrimage of the 

reeks to, ibid. Lifeof the 
Monks of, IT. 353 a 

eee xe or Syria, I. 2 1. 

+ Romantic ſcenes they pre- 
"= J. 297. Structure of, 

301 
Muſick, Turkiſh, U. 436 


Nablous, wy and town 

oh, #10 401"... © 

Nahou, what, II. 446 

Nahr Bairout, II. 185 

Nahr el Kabir, II. 1 

Nahr el kelb, I. 298 

Nahr el leben, I. 297 

Nahr el Salib, I. 297. II. 
18 


I. 385 | 
Naſhid, who, It. 49% 9 
Naſireans, ſee Anſarians. 
Naſſaris, ſee Anſarians. 
Naſra, (Nazareth) II. 229 
Natr. n, lakes of deſcr: bee J. 


2 
N fee Naſra 


Negroes, tremark on the 


countenances- of, I. 80. 
The ancient Egyptians: real 
negroes, ibid. 5 
| \Nerkeel, what, TI. 109 
Niebuhr, M. antiquities diſ- 
covered by, at Roferta, | 1. 


0 

Nile, venere 3 in which = 

is held by the Egyprians, 

- 18. Method of — 
its waters, I. 20. Paſſa 
of Herodotus concerning its 

antient courſe explained, I. 


31. „e heights + to 


* * TY * * 


© which it is N 
2 niſen explained, I. ras 


Nilometer, Various Lees by 
Tg of the, 1. 39 


— 


. 
* 
£ * 
Ly .*, 
” 1 4 1 * * I — 4 


fe) Ir. * N 


Ogouzians, I. 92 


Okkals, Who, II. 59 


Old man of the mountain, It. | 


5 


Opkir;" remarks concernin ng, 
X17. 202" +, 
Orontes, (river) 19 309 If. 


Oden made Pacha of Da- 
maſcus to oppoſe the power 
of Daher, I It 50. Defeated 

by Daher, II. 109. By h's 

_ intrigues prevail on Mo- 

5 mad Bey to retreat 
from Damaſcus, I. 128 


b 5 | Olinantes; J. Os. 15 
Najd, great deſert ſo called, 5 | | 


. * 18 g 8 $ocd be 
Pachas power of, IT. 356 . 


Political conduct cf the 


Porte towards, II. 380 


Pacha of Egypr, lite real | 


er of, I. 162 


_ Paleſtine, limits, ſoil, and pra- 


ductions of, II. 328. Divi- 

ſion of, II. 329 
Fal Tyrus, Il 

22180 | 
Pallas, Dr. nerd by the 
| _ Empreſs of Ruſſia to make 


216, 217, 


a collection of all the lan- El 
guages ſpoken in 1 em- 


wire, I. 37685] 
Palmyra, account of the ruins 
of, II. 277. 282. Account 


of the journey of Wood and 


Dawkins to, from Wood's 


© Ruins of Palmyra, H. 275:. 
5 an of the preſent | 


N 5 4 1 3 SS 
«EE + 4 = & TE, 


* 2 : 
Wore niet te yen ne TS. 
8 Ga age tag —— . . .,. my 
on 
— . — V 4 — 5 — 2 


— 
8 A= 
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1 
Ne 


4 
— 


— 


T * » 3 3 


287. Remarks on, II. lv 7 * 


inhabitants gem wWoed, II. 


Peaſants of Egypt, capab 
of ſupportinggreat 8 


I, 202 
of Syria, II. 406. 
Hard fare of, II. 41> :-* 
People, (common) of Egypt, 
condition of, I. 187 
_ Perſpiration, N and 


neceſſity of in Egypt, I. 68 
Pharos paſſagein Ho omer and 
M. Savary s opinion con- 


4 Ae conſidered, I. 24 

Phœnicum, ee II. 292 
Pigeons of Aleppo, manner 
of ſending a vice by, II. 


Pi x. to Jeruſalem, ef 
caciouſneſs of, according 


te the Greeks, II. 308. 


; Account of, ibid 
to Mecca, ſee Ca- 


ravan. 

Plague, not native in Egypt, 
I. 253 Progreſs of it in that 
. country, ibid. THIN Syria, 
I. 256 

Plants, exotic will 901 natu- 
ralize in Egypt, I. 71 

Polygamy,remarks on,II.485 

Pempey's pillar, I. 6 

Population of Cairo and 
- hovpt, I. 236 

Poſleſiion. and Aich de- 
noted by the ſame word in 


Arabic, II. 31 


a advantageous con- 


ſequences of the invention 


5 of. IL, 450 
Property, 1 cf i in "Tur: 


P 4 — tb (A 3 

Prover ra concerning 

the Turks, II, 9 

— the inhabitants of 
Lern II. 272 | 


Mecca, Il. 27 


e of 


= 


-« 


Pens, care of the Pachas. 
to keep them cheap in wack 
great towns, II. 416 


' Ptolemais, See Acre! 
Pyramid, etymology, of the 


word, I. 2 


279. 
| Pyramid of heads erefted by 


Mohammad Bey, after 
taking Vata, I. 180 
Pyramids, obſervations on 
the, I. 271. Dimenſions 
of the great one, accord- 
ing to a late menſuration, 
I. 273. For what The | 


poſe erected, I. 275. 
great one founded 
7 * 280. * 
of forming an idea of 
be moſh e . I. 
1282 


X. 
Rabia 2, II. 2 
Rabbit and 6590 u ä 


1. %% 

Rafars what, II. 3 

Raguier (le) wind lo called, 

I 

Raha (the ancient Jericho) 
II. 321 

Rain, joy of the peo le when 
it falls in Egypt, I. 56 


Ramla (the ancient Avima- 
thea) preſent. ſtate of, II. 
333. ee 85 1 


Raf? © ps aen, IL. 214 


Raf el Kanzir, H. 1 7 


Raſ.el- tin, Ke 6 1 
Rawazi, who, II. 441 5 
* . e ge of tho word, 
301 
Regiſters bin or deaths 4 
Prejudices of che Turks 


VS: 237 
x Religion | 


Ke 0 . * 
N 


N 5 4 E * 
a Religion of the Tarks;"'ob- on bis account of Af * 
ſervations on, II, 393 0. 300-286). 
Rovnllagios cuſtom of among "Scandaroon}: | Ses Alexan- | 


Wo Egyptians and Arabs, 
| 203 - 
Rhoſus; mountain of, Ae 
20] Ribeira 0. Jaan} A 
the Holy Land, his re- 
preſen 4 to the Kin g 
of Spain, II. 
| Roſetta, beauty of, I. 9 
Rotle, what, II. 422 
Rouad, II, 17 


Ruins, quantities of, i "TY 


ria, I. ags 8 8 
8. . 
Sabbar, p ignifcation of thi 
word, 45 


4 


125 I 2 21 
——, See Ibrahim 
Sahel; a diſtrict of the Drafes, 

II. 190 41 
Sad el Kouri, hiſtory of, Ih 
„ PORT. 
Safadians, who, I. I 
Saide, Pachalic of. See Acre 
— City of, (the'anetent 

Sidon) deſeription of,” "ir 

207, Harbour of, 

208. Strength of, H. 20g. 
Trade of, ibid. 
Salamalek, derivation. ef "he 

word, II. 10 
Samarmar, a kind of bird 

2 deſtroys the locuſts, 
Sanni * ſummit of Leba- 


non, extenſive view from, 


I. 295. Figurative ex- 
preſſion of the Arabian 


_ poets, concerning, I. 316. 


Obſervations on the clouds 


there, I. 347, 30 
Sauve ur, St. . of, II. 


313 
Savary, M. opinions of, con- 
troverted, 21. Remarks 


8 © 


ent of 


1 0 . * : 
9 1. Sequins, value of, II. 424 


Sidon. 5 
Siege of Yafa, ſtrange man- 


Sea, ſurpriſe of the Bedouin 
Arabs at ſeeing i it, I. 391 


Seed time in N — 


E 3 325 „ b 
Seleucia, ancient, ſmall re- 
mains of, II. 585 


- worn as an ornament by 


the Turkiſh women, ibid. 
Serradjes, what, E 167 
Shaik, meaning of the word, 


IJ. 106. I 15. 214. 
Shaik Daher. See Daher. 


Shaik el Beled, who, I. 106 
Shaik el Djebal, who, II. 5 
Shaiks of the Bedouin Arabs, 


I. 400. Simplicity of their 
manners, I. 405. Conver- 


ſation of the Author wick 


one, I. 415 


Shakif, 4 diſtric of we ji 


Druzes, II. 190 
Shamſia, a ſect of ebe Anſa- 
rians, II. 5 
Shawls, i 197 - 
Shooting ſtars, mules killed 
by, 1. 355 
Shout, 4 diſtriet of the 
Druzes, II. . 
Shiites, II. 84. 
See Saide 


ner in which it was con- 
ducted, I. 146 : 
Slaves, Giferene degrees af 
eſtimation in which the 
Turks hold thoſe of _ 
forent nations, I. 117 
Small pox very fatal in 
Egypt, I. 245. How 
treated there, ibid. 
Soldiers, Turkiſh, good qua- 
lities of, II. 555, 8 
8 


2 * 


_ 
NEL ERIE 


* 
8 ; 
4 - : ; 
2328 > | 
- * 
erer 


* 


n 3 2 
—— 0 


— <4 
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Sour (the . Tyre) II. 


Tabaria 555 L 51e. l. 


5 weg > mqunt, IT 229; Proft b 


Sendites, II. 84. oy Wolof 170 50G 


Sousidia (the en Se- 
g ae, fond- 


* of the Turks for, II. 


fo (river), SeeDamour | 
Tar (Retaliation in caſes of 
. blood) ſtrictneſs with which 
- is purſued. by the Be- 
douin Arabs, I. 396. 5 
Taraholos. See ITripoly. 
Tartar courier, II. 4 3 
Tawara(Arabs of Tar) II. 3, 9 
Telahz à diſtrict of: 1-349 


7 


Jeucia) II. 215 


„ 211. Harbour ibid. 
/ Aquedua; and well'there. 
II. 213, See. Tyre 


a Suez, 0 ether practicable to to 
cut a (Canal. through the 


iſthmus dd, I. 210. Ac- 
count of the ancient canal 
„Df. I 2 Not the an- 


cient — I. 213. 
Commerce af, 214. Bar- 


„ren ſitustion of, I, 216, 


Caſtle of, hic. Road of, Gi 
I. 217 


Rr by, 


„„ 
N boundaries of, I. 288. 
General appearance of the 


country, I. 289. Climate 


of, I. 313. Various pro- 
ductions of, I. 317. Ani- 
mals off I. 321. Air of, 
I. 322. Winds of, I. 326. 
Various races of inhabi- 


tants of, I. 356. Soil and 


climate of, 11. 358. An- 


nual tribute paid to the 


treaſury of the Sultan, 

II. 360. Produce of, to 
thoſe who farm it. II. 361, 
Military eſtabliſhment of, 
II. 362. N of, 
II. 36 ncient u- 
1 of, II, 366 NE 

f Syrians : complexions and per- 
ſons of, I. 360 


Syriac (anciepr), no longer | 
i 1 5 in ane 9 of-- 


9 . 
* 


10. SI . 44 $45 4 


we 


"£1 . 


from, ibid. 


ruzes, II, 190 .:. 


Tents of the Balloon Arabs 
deſcribed, I. 397 

Thunder, obſervations on, 
in Syria and Egypt, I. 352 


Cauſes of, I. 353 


Tobe. (lake). See 7. 
baria, wi 


Tih, deſert of, II. 345 b 
Tobel, or Teblis; . II. 


5 Ta rand 7 102 5 0 
Traditions of the ern 
211 5 tries, remarks on the, 


II. 
Travel, ER utility, W; 49 7 
Trave ers > erat een 
1.266 | 
Travelling, manner of, in 


Turkey, II. 420 


| Trees, ſalubrious effect of, 


II. 1338 


Trials, how conducted in | 


Turkey, II. 389 - 


Tripoli. Pachalic of, limits, 


oil, and prod uctions of, 
II. 167. Revenues and 
forces of the 1 0 of, 
II. 168 


— City of, II. 


Commerce of, IL. 1 LY | 
anners 


Turkmen, I. 91. 


and allo of, I. 369 
Re; 5 Parks | 


4 1 N D 


Turks, ori origin of he; k 
1125 (now Sour) fignifc ca- 
tion of the name of, II. 


218. Hiſtorical account of, 


ibid. Power and trade of, 
II. 220. Miſtake of Jo- 


ſephus, concerning, II. 


219. Prophecy concern- 


ing, II. 220. See Sour 


| U. 
Villages, number of, in 
Egypt, I. 238 


Viſitation, convent of the, | 


Il. 178 * 


Volcanos antiently i in. , | 


I. * 


„ days fupertition , 


of the Turks concerning, , 


I. 215 


Uſury exceflive, | in "Syria, 


II. Hons = 


Wakf, what, It 1 


Walda, who, 11 5 
Wali, office . e 


of, II. 384 
Wandering life of the Arabs 


cauſes of it, I. 381. 
War, manner of declaring it, 
among the Druzes, II. 7 
Water ſpouts in Syria, I. 
340. Cauſes of, ibid. 
"it Turkiſh, account 
I 25 | 


\ Yamani part 
\ bens oy 


Co 
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Wind, ſyſtem is | anſes, 


O 


33 | 
Winds in Egypt, oblervations 


on the, I. 55. 

Kamſin, I. 60 | 

in Syria, obſervations 
on the, I. 326 

Windmill, the only one the 


Hot, or 


Author Had ſeen in Syria 


and Egypt, where, II. 334 


'omen, remarks on the ſtate 


of; TIE ae 
Y. 


1 * ancient n | 


Wil 5 — of it was 
condudte, I. 146 


II. 331 | 

„what, II. 50 
| fea among. the 
Bun cheir religious Prin- 
ciples, I. 375 


Yemen, fignification of the : 


word, I. 288 


| Yerabolos, 7 5 164 


and other i tribes, 


Z. 
Zahla, village of. II. 189 


Zahr mahaboub (a Turkiſh 


coin) II. 424 
Ziwan, what, II. 412 


| 3 a ſpecies of balm, 


II. 3 


a a Turkiſh coin) vas 


lue of, II. 423 


5 trade and revenue 
of, II. 330. Harbour of, 
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